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PUBLIC OPINION 


UATAMOZIN, accompanied by Hual- 
pa, left the city a little after nightfall. 
Impressed, doubtless, by the great 
event of the day, the two journeyed in 
silence, until so far out that the fires 

; of the capital faded into a rosy tint 

low on the horizon. 

Then the ’tzin said, “I am tired, body and 
spirit ; yet must I go back to Tenochtitlan.” 

“ To-night ?”? Hualpa asked. 

“To-night ; and I need help.” 

“What I can, O ’tzin, that will I.” 

“You are weary, also.” 

“T could follow a wounded deer till dawn, if 
you so wished.”’ 


4 THE FAIR GOD 


“Tt is well.” 

After a while the ’tzin again spoke. 

“To-day I have unlearned all the lessons of my 
youth, The faith I thought part of my life is 
not; I have seen the great king conquered with- 
out a blow!” 

There was a sigh such as only shame can wring 
from a strong man. 

«At the Chalcan’s, where the many discon- 
tented meet to-night, there will be,” he resumed, 
“much talk of war without the king. Such con- 
ferences are criminal; and yet there shall be 
war.” 

He spoke with emphasis. 

“In my exile without a cause,” he next said, 
“T have learned to distinguish between the king 
and country. I have even reflected upon condi- 
tions when the choosing between them may be- 
come a duty. Far be they hence! but when they 
come, Anahuac shall have her son. To accom- 
plish their purpose, the lords in the city rely upon 
their united power, which is nothing; with the 
signet in his hand, Maxtla alone could disperse 
their forces. There is that, however, by which 
what they seek can be wrought rightfully, — 
something under the throne, not above it, where 
they are looking, and only the gods are,—a 
power known to every ruler as his servant when 
wisely cared for, and his master when disregarded ; 
public opinion we call it, meaning the judgment 
and will of the many. In this garb of artisan, I 
have been with the people all day, and for a 


PUBLIC OPINION 5 


purpose higher than sight of what I abhorred. I 
talked with them. I know them. In the march 
from Xoloc there was not a shout. In the awful 
silence, what of welcome was there? Honor to 
the people! Before they are conquered the lake 
will wear a red not of the sun! Imagine them of 
one mind, and zealous for war: how long until 
the army catches the sentiment? Imagine the 
streets and temples resounding with a constant 
cry, ‘Death to the strangers!’ how long until 
the king yields to the clamor? O comrade, that 
would be the lawful triumph of public opinion; 
and so, I say, war shall be.” 

After that the ’tzin remained sunk in thought 
until the canoe touched the landing at his garden. 
Leaving the boatmen there, he proceeded, with 
Hualpa, to the palace. In his study, he said, 
“You have seen the head of the stranger whom 
I slew at Nauhtlan. I have another trophy. 
Come with me.” 

Providing himself with a lamp, he led the way 
to what seemed a kind of workshop. Upon the 
walls, mixed with strafige banners, hung all kinds 
of Aztec armor; a bench stood by one of the 
windows, covered with tools; on the floor lay 
bows, arrows, and lances, of such fashion as to 
betray the experimentalist. The corners were 
decorated, if the term may be used, with effigies 
of warriors preserved by the process peculiar to 
the people. In the centre of the room, a superior 
attraction to Hualpa, stood a horse, which had 
been subjected to the same process, but was so 
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6 THE FAIR GOD 


lifelike now that he could hardly think it dead. 
The posture chosen for the animal was that of 
partial repose, its’ head erect, its ears thrown 
sharply forward, its nostrils distended, the fore- 
feet firmly planted ; so it had, in life, often stood 
watching the approach or disappearance of its 
comrades. The housings were upon it precisely 
as when taken from the field. 

“JT promised there should be war,” the ’tzin 
said, when he supposed Hualpa’s wonder spent, 
“and that the people should bring it about. Now 
I say, that the opinion I rely upon would ripen 
to-morrow, were there not a thick cloud about it. 
The faith that Malinche and his followers are 
teules has spread from the palace throughout the 
valley. Unless it be dispelled, Anahuac must 
remain the prey of the spoiler. Mualox, the 
keeper of the old Ci of Quetzal’, taught me long 
ago, that in the common mind mystery can only 
be assailed by mystery ; and that, O comrade, is 
what I now propose. This nameless thing here 
belonged to the stranger whom I slew at Nauh- 
tlan. Come closer, and lay your hand upon it; 
mount it, and you may know how-its master felt 
the day he rode it to death. There is his lance, 
there his shield, here his helm and whole array ; 
take them, and learn what little is required to 
make a god of a man.” 

For a moment he busied himself getting the 

property of the unfortunate Christian together ; 
_ then he stopped before the Tihuancan, saying, 
“Let others choose their parts, O comrade. All 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


a warrior may do, that will I. If the Empire 


must die, it shall be like a fighting man,—a 
hero’s song for future minstrels. Help me now. 
We will take the trophy to the city, and set it up 
in the “<anguez along with the shield, arms, and 
armor. The rotting head in the summer-house 
we will fix near by on the lance. To-morrow, 
when the traders open their stalls, and the thou- 
sands so shamelessly sold come back to their bar- 
tering and business, a mystery shall meet them 


- which no man can look upon and afterwards 


believe Malinche a god. I-see the scene, — the 
rush of the people, their surprise, their pointing | 
fingers. I hear the eager questions, ‘ What are 
they?’ ‘Whence came they?’ I hear the ready 


- answer, ‘ Death to the strangers!’ Then, O com- 


rade, will begin the Opinion, by force of which, 
the gods willing, we shall yet hear the drum of 
Huitzil’. Lay hold now, and let us to the canoe 
with the trophies.” 

“Tf it be heavy as it seems, good ’tzin,” said 
Hualpa, stooping to the wooden slab which served 
as the base of the effigy, “I fear we shall be over- 
tasked.” 

“Tt is not heavy; two children could carry it. 
A word more before we proceed. In what I pro- 
pose there is a peril aside from the patrols in the 
tianguez. Malinche will hear of ”’ — 

Hualpa laughed. ‘Was ever a victim sacri- 
ficed before he was caught ?” 

Hear further,” said the ‘tzin gravely. “I 
took the king to the summer-house, and showed 
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‘me Conedeen “Lay hold! — 
Thereupon they carried the | one 
out to the landing. | oe the ‘tzin ¥ 


the bow i the boat, and the oral aad teaspines ; 
carried on board. ‘Trusting in the gods, the voy- 
ageurs pushed off, and were landed, without in- 
terruption, near the great tzangues. 
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T is done!” said the ’tzin, in a whisper. 
“It is done! One more service, O 
comrade, if” — 

“Do not spare me, good ’tzin. I am 
happiest when serving you.” 
“Then stay in the city to-night, and 
be here early after the discovery. Take 
part with the crowd, and, if opportunity offer, 
direct it. I must return to my exile. Report 
when all is over. The gods keep you! Farewell.” 
Hualpa, familiar with the square, went to the 
portico of the Chalcan; and as the lamps were 
out, and the curtains of the door drawn for the 
night, with the privilege of an habitué he stretched 
himself upon one of the lounges, and, lulled by the 
fountain, fell asleep. 
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A shout awoke him. He looked out to see the 
day breaking in gloom. The old sky of blue, 
in which the summer had so long and lovingly 
nestled, was turned to lead ; the smoke seemed to 
have fallen from the temples, and, burdening the 
atmosphere, was driving along slowly and heavily, 
like something belonging to the vanishing night. 
Another cry louder than the first ; then the door, 
or, rather, the screen, behind him was opened, and 
the Chalcan himself came forth. 

“Ah, son of my friend!— Hark! Some 
maudlin fellow hallooes. The fool would like to 
end his sleep, hard enough out there, in the tem- 
ple. But you, — where have you been?” 

“Here, good Xoli, on this lounge.” 

“The night? Ah! the pulgue was too much 
for you. For your father’s sake, boy, I give you 
advice: To be perfectly happy in Tenochtitlan, it 
is necessary to remember, first, how the judges 
punish drunkenness ; next, that there is no pure 
liquor in the city except in the king’s jars, and — 
There, the shout again! two of them! a third!” 

And the broker also looked out of the portico. 

“Holy gods, what a smoke! There go some 
sober citizens, neighbors of mine, — and running. 
Something of interest! Come, Hualpa, let us go 
also. The times are wonderful. You know there 
are gods in Tenochtitlan besides those we worship. 
Come!” 

“Tam hungry.” 

“T will feed you to bursting when we get back. 
Come on.” 
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_ As they left the portico, people were hastening 
to the centre of the square, where the outcry was 
now continuous and growing. 

“Room for the Chalcan!”’ said a citizen, already 
on the ground. “ Let him see what is here fallen 
from the clouds.” 

Great was the astonishment of the broker when 
his eyes first rested on the stately figure of the 
horse, and the terrible head on the lance above it. 
Hualpa affected the same feeling, but, having a 
- part to play, shouted, as in alarm, — 

“It is one of the fighting beasts of Malinche! 
Beware, O citizens! Your lives may be in dan- 
ger.’ 

The crowd, easily persuaded, fell back. 

“Let us get arms!” shouted one. 

“Arms! Get arms!” then rose, in full chorus. 

Hualpa ventured nearer, and cried out, “The 
beast is dead!” 

“Keep off, boy!’ said Xoli, himself at a re- 
spectable distance. ‘Trust it not; such things 
do not die.” 

Never speech more opportune for the Tihuan- 
can. | 

“Be it of the earth or Sun, I tell you, friends, 
it is dead,” he replied more loudly. “Who knows 
but that the holy Huitzil’ has set it up here to be 
seen of all of us, that we may know Malinche is 
not a god. Is there one among you who has a 
javelin?” 

A weapon was passed to him over the heads of 
the fast increasing crowd. 
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«Stand aside! I will see.” ~ a 
Without more ado, the adventurer thrust deep _ 


ia in the horse’s flank. Those directly about held 

Ay. _ their breath from fear ; and when the brute stirred 
not, they looked at each other, not knowing what 
A to say. That it was dead, was past doubt. oS 
: “Who will gainsay me now?” continued 


Hualpa. ‘It is dead, and so is he to whom yon 
head belonged. Gods fall not so low.” 
It was one of those moments when simple 
minds are easily converted to any belief. = 
“Gods they are not,” said a voice in the throng ; 4 
“but whence came they ?”’ 4 
“ And who put them here?” asked another. 
Hualpa answered swiftly, — ma 
“Well said! The gods speak not directly to 
those whom they would admonish or favor. And 
if this be the handiwork of Huitzil’, — and what 
more likely ?— should we not inquire if it have 
a meaning? It may be a message. Is there a 
reader of pictures among you, friends ?”’ 
“ Here is one!” * 
“Let him come! Make way for him!” 
A citizen, from his dress a merchant, was 
pushed forward. 
“What experience have you?” 
“T studied in the calmecac !”’ 1 
The man raised his eyes to the head on the 
lance, and they became transfixed with. horror. 
“Look, then, to what we have here, and, saying 
it is a message from the holy Huitzil’, read it for 
us. Speak out, that all may hear.” 
1 The University. 
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The citizen was incapable of speech, and the 
people cried out, “He is a shame to the heroic 
god! Off with him, off with him!” 

But Hualpa interfered. “No. He still believes 
Malinche a god. Let him alone! I can use him.” 
Then he spoke to the merchant. “Hear me, my 
friend, and I will read. If I err, stop me.” 

“ Read, read!” went up on all sides. 

Hualpa turned to the group as if studying it. 
Around him fell the silence of keen expectancy. 

“Thus writes Huitzil’, greatest of gods, to the 
children of Anahuac, greatest of peoples!’’ — so 
Hualpa began. “‘The strangers in Tenochtitlan 
are my enemies, and yours, O people. They come 
to overthrow my altars, and make you a nation of 
slaves. You have sacrificed and prayed to me, 
and now I say to you, Arise! Take arms before 
it is too late. Malinche and his followers are but 
men. Strike them, and they will die. To convince 
you that they are not gods, lo! here is one of 
them dead. So I say, slay them, and everything 
that owns them master, even the beasts they 
ride!’ — Ho, friend, is not that correct ?” 

“So I would have read,” said the merchant. 

“Praised be Huitzil’!”’ cried Hualpa devoutly. 

“Live the good god of our fathers! Death to 
the strangers!” answered the people. 

And amid the stir and hum of many voices, the 
comrade of the ’tzin, listening, heard his words 
repeated, and passed from man to man; so that 
he knew his mission done, and that by noon the 
story of the effigy would be common throughout 
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the city, and in flight over the valley, with his 
exposition of its meaning accepted and beyond 
counteraction. 

After a while the Chalcan caught his arm, say- 
ing, “The smell is dreadful to a cultivated nose 
sharpened by an empty stomach. Snuff for one, 
breakfast for the other. Let us go.” 

Hualpa followed him. 

“Who is he? who is he?” asked the bystanders 
eagerly. 

“Him! Not know him! It is the brave lad 
who slew the tiger and saved the king’s life.” 

And the answer was to the exposition like an 
illuminated seal to a royal writ. 

Morning advanced, curtained with clouds; and, 
as the account of the spectacle flew, the multi- 
tude in the ézanguez increased, until there was not 
room left for business. All who caught the news 
hurried to see the sight, and for themselves read 
the miraculous message of Huitzil’. The clamor 
of tongues the while was like the clamor of waves, 
and not singularly ; for thus was fought the first 
great battle, —the battle of the mysteries, —and 
with this result: if a believer in the divinity of 
Cortes looked once at the rotting head on the 
lance, he went away of the ’tzin’s opinion, impa- 
tient for war. 

About noon a party of Spaniards, footmen, 
armed and out inspecting the city, entered the 
square. The multitude daunted them not the 
least. Talking, sometimes laughing, they saun- 


>? 
tered along, peering into the open booths and 
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stalls, and watching with practiced eyes for 
gold. 

“ Holy mass!”’ exclaimed one of them, stopping. 
“The heathen are at sacrifice.” 

“ Sacrifice, saidst thou? This is their market- 
place.” 

“ That as thou wilt. I tell thee they have been 
at worship. My eyes are not dim as my mother’s, 
who was past fifty the day we sailed from Cuba, 
—may the saints preserve her! If they were, 


yet could I swear that yonder hangs the head of 


a victim.” 

Over the restless crowd they looked at the 
ghastly object, eager yet uncertain. 

“ Now I bethink me, the poor wretch who hath 
suffered the death may have been one of the half- 
assoilzied sons of Tlascala. If we are in a strong- 
hold of enemies, as I have concluded from the 
wicked, Carib looks of these savages, Heaven and 
St. James defend us! We are a score with weap- 
ons; in the Mother’s name, let us to the bloody 
sign!” 

The unarmed mass into which, without further 
consideration, they plunged, was probably awed by 
the effrontery of the movement, for the leader had 
not once occasion to shorten his advancing step. 
Halted before the spectacle, they looked first at 
the horse, then at the head. Remembrance was 
faithful: in one, they recognized the remains of a 
comrade ; in the other, his property. 

“ Arguella, Arguella! Good captain! Santa 


Maria!” burst from them. 
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As they gazed, tears of pity and rage filled their 
eyes, and coursed down their bronzed cheeks. 

“Peace!” said the sterner fellow at whose 
suggestion they had come. “Are ye soldiers, or 
whimpering women? Do as I bid! Save your 
tears for Father Bartolomé to mix with masses 
for the poor fellow’s soul. Look to the infidels! 
I will take down the head.” 

He lowered the lance, and took off the loath- 
some object. 

“We will carry it to the Sefior Hernan. It 
shall have burial, and masses, and a cross. Hands 
to the horse now! Arguella loved it well; many 
a day I have seen him comb its mane kindly as if 
it had been the locks of his sweetheart. Nay, it 
is too unwieldy. Let it stand, but take the armor. 
Hug the good sword close. Heaven willing, it 
shall redden in the carcasses of some of these 
hounds of hell. Are we ready? To quarters, 
then! As we go, mark the unbelievers, and 
cleave the first that lifts a hand or bars the way.” 

They reached the old palace in safety. Need- 
less to depict the grief and rage of the Christians 
at sight of the countenance of the unfortunate 
Arguella. 
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III 
HOW ILLS OF STATE BECOME ILLS OF SOCIETY 


My Y this time, Io’, the prince, had acquired 

somewhat of the importance of a man. 

Thanks to Hualpa and his own industry, 

he could hurl a javelin, strike stoutly 
with a maquahuzt/, and boast of skill with 
the bow. As well he might, he smiled at 
thought of the maternal care, and from 
» his sisters demanded a treatment due to 
one of his accomplishments and dignity. 

The day after the incidents narrated in the 
preceding chapter, he entered Tula’s apartment, 
and requested her to dismiss her attendants. 

«Sit down, my brother,” she said, when they 
were alone. “You look vexed. What has hap- 
pened ?”’ 

Going to a table close by, he commenced de- 
spoiling a vase of flowers. She repeated the 
question. 

“JT am glad,” he answered, “to find one whom 
the coming of the strangers has not changed.”’ 

«What now?” 
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“JT have been again and again to see Nenetzin, 
but she refuses me. Is she sick?” 

“Not that I know.” 

“Then why is she so provoking?” 


“ My brother, you know not what it is for a girl — ; 


to find her lover. Nenetzin has found hers.” 
“Tt is to talk about him I want to see her.” 
“You know him! How? when?” 
“Do I not see him every day? Is he not my 
comrade ?”’ 
“Vour comrade!” ~~ 
“The lord Hualpa! He came to you once mit 
a message from the ’tzin.” 


To a woman, the most interesting stories are 
those that have to do with the gentle passion. — 


Seeing his mistake, she encouraged it. 

“Ves, [remember him. He is both brave and 
handsome.” 

Io’ left the vase, and came to her side. His 
curiosity was piqued... _ 

“How came you to know he was her lover? 
He would hardly confess it to me.” 

“Yet he did tell you?” she answered evasively. 

“Yes. One day, tired of practicing with our 
slings, we lay down in the shade of a ceiba-tree. 
We talked about what I should do when I became 
a man. I should be a warrior, and command 
armies, and conquer Tlascala; he should be a 
warrior also, and in my command. That should 
not be, I told him, as he would always be the most 
skillful. He laughed, but not as merrily as I have 
heard him, Then he said, ‘There are many things 
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you will have learned by that time; such as what 
rank is, and especially what it is to be of the 


king’s blood.’ I asked him why he spoke so. He 
said he would tell me some day, but not then. 
And I thought of the time we went to meet you 
at the chinampa, and of how he gave you a vase 
from the ’tzin, and one to Nenetzin from himself. 
Then I thought I understood him, but insisted 
on his telling. He put me off; at last he said 
he was a foolish fellow, and in his lonely haunts 


_ in Tihuanco had acquired a habit of dreaming, 


which was not broken as he would like. He had 
first seen Nenetzin at the Quetzal’ combat, and 
thought her handsomer than any one he had ever 
met. The day on the lake he ventured to speak 


to her; she smiled, and took his gift; and since 


that he had not been strong enough to quit think- 
ing about her. It was great folly, he said. ‘Why 
so?’ I asked him. He hid his face in the grass, 
and answered, ‘I am the son of a merchant; she 


_ is of the king’s blood, and would mock me.’ ‘ But,’ 


said I, ‘you are now noble, and owner of a palace.’ 
He raised his head, and looked at me; had she 
been there, she would not have mocked him. 
‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘if I could only get her to cease 
thinking of me as the trader’s son!’ ‘Now you 
are foolish, I told him. ‘Did you not win your 
rank by fighting? Why not fight for’ — Nene- 
tzin, I was about to say, but he sprang up and 
ran off, and it was long before I could get him 
to speak of her again. The other day, however, 
he consented to let me try and find out what she 
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thought of him. To-morrow I rejoin him ; and if 
he asks me about her, what.can I say?” 

“So you wished to help your poor comrade. 
Tell me what you intended saying to her.” 


“IT intended to tell her how I was passing the 


time, and then to praise him for his courage and 
skill, his desire to be great, his gentleness — Oh, 
there are a thousand things to say!” 

Tula smiled sorrowfully. “Did you imagine 
she would learn to love him from that ?” 

“Why not?” asked Io’ innocently. ~~ 

“T cannot explain now; time will teach you. 
My brother, long will an Aztec woo before he 
wins our wayward sister!” 


“Well,” he said, taking her hand, “what I 


wanted to say to her will come better from you. 
Ah, if you but knew him as I and the ’tzin do!” 

“ Does the ’tzin so love him ?” 

“Was he not a chosen messenger to you?” 

She shook her head doubtfully. “TI fear she is 
beyond our little arts. Fine speeches alone will 
not do. Though we painted him fair as Quetzal’, 
and set the picture before her every hour in the 
day, still it would not be enough. ~ Does he come 
often to the city ?” 

¢ Never, execpt forthe tzima 

“We must get them together. Let me see, — 
ah, yes; the chznampa! We have not been there 
for a long time, and that will be an excuse for 
going to-morrow. You can bring the lord Hualpa, 
and I will take a minstrel, and have him sing, 
and tell stories of love and lovers.” 
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She stopped, and sighed, thinking, doubtless, 
how the ’tzin’s presence would add to the plea- 
sure of the meeting. At that moment the curtain 
of the door was flung aside, and Nenetzin herself 
came in, looking vexed and pouting. 

“Yesterday was too much for my sister,” said 
Tula pleasantly. “I hope she is well again.” 

“I slept poorly,” was the reply. 

“Tf you are sick, we will send to the temples” — 

“No, I hate the herb-dealers.”’ 

“What ails you, Nenetzin?” asked Io’, irri- 
tated. 

“Who would not be ailing, afflicted as I have 
been? One graceless fellow after another calling 
to see me, until I am out of patience !” 

Io’ colored, and turned away. 

“ But what if they had news,” said Tula ; ‘‘some- 
thing from the strangers?” 

Nenetzin’s face brightened. ‘“ What of them? 
Have they waited on our father?” 

“ Have they, Io’?” Tula asked. 

He made no answer ; he was angry. 

“Well, well! what folly! You, Io’, I shall 
have to send back to the ’tzin; and Nenetzin, fie! 


* the young lords would be afraid to see you now.” 


“The monkeys!”’ 

Io’, without a word, left the room. 

“You are too hard, Nenetzin. Our brother 
wants to be treated like a man. Many of the 
young lords are his friends. When you came in, 
he was telling me of the fine fellow who saved 
our father’s life,” 
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Nenetzin appeared uninterested. 

“From Io’s account, he must be oles to the 
’tzin. Have you forgotten him ?”’ 

“‘T have his vase somewhere.” 


“Somewhere! I hope you have not lost it. I a 


received one at the same time; there mine is, — 
that one filled with flowers.” 

Nenetzin did not look. 

“When he made you the gift, I think he meant 
more than a compliment. He is a lover to be 
proud of, and, sister, a smile might win him.” 

“T do not care for lovers.” 

“Not care to be loved?” 

Nenetzin turned to her with tearful eyes. “Just 
now you said Io’ wanted to be treated as a man; 
for the same reason, O Tula, I want to be treated 
as a woman. I do want to be loved, but not as 
children are.”’ 

Tula put her arm around her lovingly. “Never 
mind. I will learn better afterwhile. I treat 
you as a child from habit, ‘and because of the 
warm, sweet love of our childhood. Oh that the 
love would last always!” 

They were silent then, each intent upon her 
separate thought, both unconscious that the path * 
theretofore so peacefully traveled together was 
now divergent, and that the fates were leading 
them apart forever. Of all the evil angels of hu- 
manity, that one is the most cruel whose mission 
it is to sunder the loves of the household. 

“Nenetzin, you have been crying, — over what ? 
Lean on me, confide in me!” 
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“You will make light of what I say.” 
“When was I a jester? You have had ills be- 


fore, childish ills; if I did not mock them, am I 


likely to laugh at your woman’s troubles ?”” — 
“But this is something you cannot help.” 


- “ The gods can.” 


“A god is the trouble. I saw him, and love 
him better than any our father worships.” : 
Bold confirmation that of the elder sister’s fears. 
“You saw him?” she asked musingly. 


“And know him by name. Tonatiah, Toratiah : 


is it not pretty?” 

“ Are you not afraid?” 

“Of what? Him? Yes, but he is so hand- 
some! You saw him also. Did you not notice 
his white forehead, and the brightness of his blue 
eyes, the sunshine of his face? As against him, 
ah, Tula! what are the lords you would have me 
love ?”’ 

“ He is our father’s enemy.” 

“ His guest ; he came by invitation.” 

“ All the gods of our race threaten him.” 

“Vet I love him, and would quit everything to 
follow him.” 

“ Gods ask not the love we give each other.” 

“You mean he would despise me. Never! I 
am the daughter of a king.” 

“You are mad, Nenetzin.” 

“Then love is madness, and I am very mad. 
Oh, I was so happy yesterday! Once I thought 
he saw me. It was when he was passing the 
coatapantli. The base artisan was shouting, and 
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he heard him, or seemed to, for he raised his 
glance to the azoteas. - My-heart stood still; the 
air brightened around me; if I had been set 
downs in the Sun itself, I could not have been hap- 
pier.” 

“Have you mentioned this to the queen Aca- 
tlan?” 

“Why should I? I will choose my own love. 
No one, not even my mother, would object to the 
king Cacama: why should she when my choice 
is nobler, handsomer, mightier than he?” 

“What do you know of the strangers ?”’ 

“Nothing. He is one of them ; that is enough.” 

“T meant of their customs; marriage, for in- 
stance.” 

“The thought is new.’ 

“Tell me, Nenetzin: would you go with him, 
except as his wife?” 

She turned away her glowing eyes, confused. 
“T know not what-I would do. If I went with 
him except as his wife, our father would curse 
me, and my mother would die. I shudder; yet I 
remember how his look from a distance made me 
tremble with strange delight.” ~ 

“Tt was magic, like Mualox’s.” 

“T do not know. I was about to say, if such 
was his power over me at a distance, what may it 
be near by? Could I refuse to follow him, if he 
should ask me face to face, as we now are ?”’ 

“ Avoid him, then.” 

“Stay here, as ina prison! Never look out of 
doors for fear of seeing him whom I confess I so 
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love! And then, the music, marching, banquets: 


shall I lose them, and for such a cause?” 


“ Nenetzin, the strangers will not abide here in 
peace. War there will be. The gods have so 
declared, and in every temple preparation is now 
going on.” 

“Who told you so?” the girl asked tremu- 
lously. 

“This morning I was in the garden, culling 
flowers. I met Mualox. He seemed sad. I 


saluted him, and gave him the sweetest of my 


collection, and said something about them as a 
cure for ills of the mind. ‘Thank you, daughter,’ 
he said, ‘the ills I mourn are your father’s. If 
you can get him to forego his thoughts of war 
against Malinche, do so at any price. If flowers 
influence him, come yourself, and bring your 
maidens, and gather them all for him. Leave not 
a bud in the garden.’ ‘Is he so bent on war?’ 
I asked. ‘That is he. In the temples every hand 


_ is making ready.’ ‘ But my father counsels other- 


wise.’ The old man shook his head. ‘I know 
every purpose of his soul.’” 

« And is that all?”’ asked Nenetzin. 

“No. Have you not heard what took place in 
the t2anguez this morning ?” 

And Tula told of the appearance of the horse 
and the stranger's head; how nobody knew who 
placed them there; how they were thought to 
have come from Huitzil’, and with what design ; 
and how the wish for war was spread, until the 
beggars in the street were clamoring. “ War 
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there will be, O my sister, right around us. Our _ 
father will lead the companies against Malinche. 
_ The ’tzin, Cuitlahua, Io’, and all we love best of 


7 _ our countrymen will take part. O Nenetzin, of 

= the children of the Sun, will you alone side with = 

A the strangers? Tonatiah may slay our great 

: father.” as 
“ And yet I would go with him,” the girl said 

Ss slowly, and with sobs. & 


— “Then you are not an Aztec,’ cried Tula, 
pushing her away. ~ 
Nenetzin stepped back speechless, and, hinges 
ing her scarf over her head, turned to go. . 
The elder sister sprang up, conscience-struck, — 
and caught her. “ Pardon, Nenetzin. I did not | 


know what I was saying. Stay” — ~y 
“Not now. I cannot help loving the stranger.” ae 
“ The love shall not divide us ; we are sisters !”’ a 


And Tula clung to her passionately. 

“Too late, too late!”’ sobbed Nenetzin. , 

And she passed out the door; the curtain 
dropped behind her; and Tula ment to the couch, 
and wept as if her Heart were breaking. 

Not yet have all the modes in which ills of state 
become ills of society been written. 


IV 


ENNUYE IN THE OLD PALACE 


a ATHER, holy father !— and by 
my sword, as belted knight, 
Olmedo, I call thee so in love 
and honor,—lI have heard 
thee talk in learned phrase 
the saints, and quote the say- 
ings of monks, mere makers of books, 
which I will swear are for the most 
part dust, or, at least, not half so well 
preserved as the bones of their scrib- 
blers, —I say I have thus heard thee talk and 
quote for hours at a time, until I have come to 
think thy store of knowledge is but jargon of that 
kind. Shake thy head! Jargon, I say a second 
time.” 

“Tt is knowledge that leadeth to righteousness. 
Bien quisto! Thou wouldst do well to study it,” 
replied the padre curtly. 

A mocking smile curled the red-haired lip of 
the cavalier. “Knowledge truly! I recollect 
hearing the Sefior Hernan once speak of thee. 
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He said thou wert to him a magazine, full of — 


learning precious as breadstuffs.” 

“Right, my son! Breadstuffs for the souls of 
sinners irreverent as” — 

“Out with it!” 

« As thou.” 

“Picaro! Only last night thou didst absolve 
me, and, by the Palmerins, I have just told my 
beads!” 

“T think I have heard of the Palmerins,”’ said 
the priest gravely; “indeed, I am certain of it; 
but I never heard of them as things to swear by 
before. Hast thou a license as coiner of oaths?” 

“ Cierto, father, thou dost remind me of my first 


purpose; which was to test thy knowledge of _ 


matters, both ancient and serious, outside of what 
thou callest the sermons of the schoolmen. And 
I will not take thee at disadvantage. Ohno! If 
I would play fairly with the vilest heathen, and 


slay him with none-but -an_honest trick of the — 


sword, surely I cannot less with thee.” 

“Slay me!” 

“ That will I, — in a bout at dialectics. I will be 
fair, I say. I will begin by taking thee in a field 
which every knight hath traversed, if, perchance, 
he hath advanced so far in clerkliness as to read, 
—a field divided between heralds, troubadours, 
and poets, and not forbidden to monks; with 
which thou shouldst be well acquainted, seeing 
that, of late days at least, thou hast been more 
prone to knightly than saintly association !” 

“Santa Maria!’ said Olmedo, crossing him- 
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self. “It is our nature to be prone to things 
sinful.” 

“T smell the cloister in thy words. Have at 
thee! Stay thy steps.” = ea 

The two had been pacing the roof of the palace 
during the foregoing passage. Both stopped now, | 
and Alvarado said, “Firstly, — nay, I will none 
of that; numbering the heads of a discourse is a 
priestly trick. To begin, by my conscience ! — 
ho, father, that oath offends thee not, for it is 
the Sefior Hernan’s, and by him thou art thyself 
always ready to swear.” 

“Tf thou wouldst not get lost in a confusion of 
| ideas, to thy purpose quickly.” 

“Thank thee. Who was Amadis de Gaul?” 
3 “Hero of the oldest Spanish poem.” 

| “Right!” said the knight, stroking his beard. 
“And who was Oriana?” 

“ Heroine of the same story ; more particularly, 
daughter of Lisuarte, King of England.” 

“Thou didst reprove me for swearing by the 
Palmerins ; who were they?” 

“Famous knights, who founded chivalry by 
going about slaying dragons, working charities, 
and overthrowing armies of heathen, for the 
Mother’s sake.” 

“Excellently answered, by my troth! I will 
have to lead thee into deeper water. Pass we the 
stories of Ruy Diaz, and Del Carpio, and Pelayo. 
I will even grant that thou hast heard of Hernan 
Gonzales ; but canst thou tell in how many bal- 
lads his prowess hath been sung ?”’ 
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Olmedo was silent. a 

« Already!” cried Alvarado, exultant. “Al- 
ready! By the cross on my sword, I have heard 
of thirty. But to proceed. Omitting Roland, and 
Roncesvalles, and the brethren of the Round 
Table, canst thou tell me of the Seven Lords of 
Tares't# 


“No. But there is a Lord of whom I can tell 


thee, and of whom it will be far more profitable 
for thee to inquire.” 

“J knew a minstrel —a rare fellow — who had 
a wondrous voice and memory, and who sang fif- 
teen songs all about the Lords of Lares; and he 


told me there were as many more. Oh for the | 
time of the true chivalry, when our Spanish people _ 
were song-lovers, and honor was of higher esteem 


than gold! In one respect, Olmedo, I am more 
Moslem than Christian.” 

The padre crossed himself. 

“ Mahomet — so saith history — taught his war- 
riors that Paradise lieth in the shade of crossing 
scimiters,—as unlike thy doctrine as a stone is 
unlike a plum. Pzcaro/ It pleaseth me; it hard- 
eneth the heart and grip; it is~more inspiring 
than clarions and drums.” 

Olmedo-looked into the blue eyes of the knight, 
now unusually bright, and said, “ Thou didst jest 
at my knowledge; now I ask thee, son, is it not 
better to have a mind full of saintly lore than one 
which nothing holds but swords and lances and 


high-bred steeds? What dost thou know but 
war?” 


“The taste of good wine,” said Alvarado seri- 
ously ; “and by Sta. Agnes, holy father, I would 
I had my canteen full; the smoke from these 
dens is turning me into a Dutch sausage. - Look 
to the towers of yon temple, —the great one just 
before us. How the clouds ascending from them 
poison the morning air! When my sword is at 
the throats of the fire-keepers, Heaven help me 
to slay them!”’ 

Alvarado then took the tassels of the cord 
around the good man’s waist, and pulled him 
forward. “Come briskly, father! This roof is 
all the field left us for exercise ; and much do I 
fear that we will dream many times of green mea- 
dows before we see them again.” Half dragging 
him, the knight lengthened his strides. “Step 
longer, father! Thou dost mince the pace, like 
a woman.” 

“ Hands off, irreverent!” cried the padre, hold- 
ing back. ‘“ My feet are not iron-shod, like thine.”’ 

“What! Didst thou not climb the mountains 
on the way hither barefooted? And dost now 
growl at these tiles? Last night Sandoval shod 
his mare, the gay Motilla, with silver, which he 
swore was cheaper, if not better, than iron. When 
next we take a morning trot, like this, czeréo, I 
will borrow two of the precious shoes for thee.”’ 

Olmedo’s gown, of coarse, black woolen serge, 
was not a garment a Greek, preparing for a race, 
would have chosen ; the long skirts hampered his 
legs ; he stumbled, and would have fallen, but for 
his tormentor 
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“ Stay thee, father! Hast been drinking? Not = 
here shouldst thou kneel unless in prayer; and — 


for that, bethink thee, housetops are for none 
but Jews.” And the rough knight laughed heart- 
ily. “Nay, talking will tire thee,” he continued. 
“Take breath first. If my shield were at hand, 


I would fan thee. Or wouldst thou prefer to sit ?. 


or better still, to lie down? Do so, if thou wouldst 
truly oblige me; for, by my conscience, as Cortes 
sweareth, I have not done testing thy knowledge 
of worthy things outside the convent libraries. I 
will take thee into a new field, and ask of the 
Moorish lays ; for, as thou shouldst know, if thou 
dost not, they have had their minstrels and heroes 


as fanciful and valiant as infidels ever were; in_ 
truth, but little inferior to the best of old Castile.” ~ 


Olmedo attempted to speak. 

“Open not thy mouth, father, except to breathe. 
I will talk until thy tire is over. I was on the 
Moors. A fine race_they_were, bating always 
their religion. Of their songs, thou hast prob- 
ably heard that mournful roundelay, the Loves 
of Gazul and Abindarraez; probably listened to 
Tales of the Arabian Nights, or to verses cele- 


brating the tournaments in the Bivarrambla. Cer- 


tainly, thou hast heard recitals of the rencontres, 
scimiter in hand, between the Zegris and Aben- 
cerrages. By Sta. Agnes! they have had warriors 
fit for the noblest songs. At least, father, thou 
knowest ’— He stopped abruptly, while a lad 
mounted the roof and approached them, cap in 
hand. 
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“Excellent Sefior, so it please thee, my master 
hath somewhat to say to thee in his chamber be- 
low. And” — crossing himself to Olmedo — “if 
the holy father will remember me in his next 
prayer, I will tell him that Bernal Diaz is looking 
for him.” 

“Doth thy master want me also?” 

“That is Diaz’s message.” 

“What can be in the wind now?” asked Alva- 
rado musingly. 

“Hadst thou asked me that question”? — 

“Couldst thou have answered? Take the 
chance! What doth thy master intend ?” 

“Look, Don Pedro, and thou, good father,” 
replied the page; “look to the top of yon pile 
so ridiculously called a temple of ” — 

« Speak it, as thou lovest me,” cried Alvarado. 

“Wilt thou pronounce it after me?”’ 

“That will I; though, czerto, I will not promise 
my horse if I fail.” 

“ Fluitzilpotchii,” said the boy slowly. 

“The saints defend us!” exclaimed the knight, 
crossing himself. ‘‘Where didst thou get so foul 
a name?” 

“ Of the Dofia Marina. Well, the Sefior Her- 
nan, my master, designeth visiting those towers, 
and seeing what horrors they hold.” 

Olmedo’s countenance became unusually grave. 
“Holy Mother, keep his temper in check, that 
nothing rash be done !”’ 

Alvarado received the news differently. ‘‘ Thou 
art a good boy, Orteguilla,” he said. “I owe thee 
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a ducat. Remind me of the debt when next thou 
seest me with gold. Espixitu Santo! Now will — 


I take the rust out of my knees, and the dull out 
of my head, and the spite from my stomach ! Now 
will I give my sword, that hath hungered so long, 
to surfeit on the heart-eaters! zen quisto! 
What jargon didst thou use a moment ago when 
speaking of the temple?” 

“ FIuitzilpotchli,” said the boy, laughing. ~ 

“ Murrain take the idol, if only for his name’s 
sake! Come; we shall have a good time.” 

The knight turned to descend. Orteguilla 
caught him by the mantle. “A word, Don Pe- 
dro.” 

“Picaro! A thousand of them, quickly!” 

“Thou didst promise me a ducat ” — 

“Truly, and thou shalt have it. Only wait till 
the division cometh, and thy master saith to me, 
‘Take thy share.’ ” 

“Thou hearest, father-?”” 

“How! Dost doubt me?” — . 

The boy stepped back. ‘No. Alvarado’s pro- 
mise is good against the world. But dost thou 
not think the Sefior Hernan will attack the tem- 
ple?” 

“ Czerte, with horse, foot, guns, Tlascalans, and 
all.” 

“He goeth merely on a visit, and by invitation 
of Montezuma, the king.” 

Olmedo’s face relaxed, and he rubbed his 
hands; but the captain said dismally, “ By invi- 
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tation! Pzcaro! Instead of the ducat, that for 
thy news!” And he struck open-handedly at the 
page, but with such good-will that the latter gave 
him wide margin the rest of the day. 


ALVARADO FINDS THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD 


HERE was a bluster of trum- 
pets-and drums, and out of 
the main gate of the palace 
in which he was lodged, un- 
der the eyes of a concourse 
of spectators too vast to be nearly 
estimated, Cortes marched with the 
greater part of his Christians. The 
column was spirited, even brilliant. 
Good steeds had im proved with rest ; 
while good fare, not to speak of 
| the luxury of royal baths, had re- 
constituted both footmen and riders. At the 
head, as guides, walked four commissioners of 


and plumed helms. 


the Fone, — eri men, gorgeous in Rept 


The Spaniards were full of glee, vented broad 
exaggerations, and manifested the abandon I have 
seen in sailors ashore the first time after a long 
voyage. 

“Be done, good horse!” said Sandoval to Mo- 
tilla, whose blood warmed under the outcry of 
trumpet and clarion. “Be done!” 

Montejo laughed. ‘Chide her not! She feels 
the silver on her heels as a fine lady the ribbons 
on her head.” 

“No,” said Alvarado, laying his lance half in 
rest, “ Motilla is a Christian, and the scent of the 
pagan is in her nostrils.” 

“Up with thy lance, Se#or Capitan! The 
guides, if they were to look back, would leave us 
without so much as good day.” 

“ Cierto, thou’rt right! But how pleasant it 
would be to impale two of them at once!” 

«Such thy speculation? I cannot believe thee. 
I have been thy comrade too long,” said Leon 
gravely. 

Alvarado turned curtly, as if to say, “ Ex- 
plain thyself.” 

“The gold in their ears and on their wrists, 
Sefior, —there were thine eyes. And thou didst 
look as if summing up, — earrings, four ; brace- 
lets, six; sundries, three; total, thirteen ounces 
pure. Confess thee, confess thee!” 

The laugh was loud and long. 

I have already given the reader an idea of the 
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tiangues, or market, whither Cortes, by request, 
was first conducted. It is sufficient to say now, 
that the exhibition of the jewelers attracted most 
attention ; in front of their booths many of the 
footmen actually broke ranks, determined to sat- 
isfy themselves if all they there saw was indeed 
of the royal metal. Years after, they vaunted the 


sight as something surpassing all the cities of | 


Europe could display. 

Cortes occupied himself questioning the guides ; 
for which purpose Marina was brought forward. 
Nothing of importance escaped him. 

At one of the corners, while the interpreter 
was in the midst of a reply, Cortes’s horse sud- 


- 


denly stopped, startled by an obstacle in the way. _ 


Scarcely a lance-length off, pictures of terror, — 


stood four slaves richly liveried, and bearing a 
palanquin crowned by a green panache. 

“By Our Lady, I will see what is here con- 
tained !”’ oe 

So saying, Alvarado spurred impetuously for- 
ward. The guides threw themselves in his way ; 
he nearly rode one of them down ; and, laughing 
at the fright of the slaves, he drew aside the cur- 
tain of the carriage, and peered in. 

“Jesu !~ he cried, dropping the cloth, and rein- 
ing his horse back. 

“Hast thou the fiend there? Or only a 
woman ?” asked Cortes. 

“ A paragon, an houri, your excellency! What 
a rude fellow I have been! She is frightened. 
Come hither, Marina. Say to the girl’? — 
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“Not now, not now!” said Cortes abruptly. 
_ “Tf she is pretty, thou wilt see her again.” 

Alvarado frowned. 

“What! angry ?” continued the general. “Out 
on thee, captain! How can an untaught infidel, 
though paragon and houri, understand knightly 
phrases? What the merit of an apology in her 
eyes? Pass on!” 

“Perhaps thou ’rt right. Stand aside! Out of 
the way there!”” And as if to make amends, he 

_ cleared a passage for the slaves and their bur- 
ech ; 

“To the devil all of ye!” he replied, to the 
laughter of his comrades. “Ye did not see her, 

_nor know ye if she is old or young, harridan or 
angel.” 

From the market, the column marched back to 
the great temple, with which, as it rose, broad 

-and high, like a terraced hill, between the palace 
they occupied and the sun at rising, they were 
somewhat familiar. Yet, when fairly in view of 
the pile, Cortes called Olmedo to his side. 

“TJ thank thee, Father Bartolomé. That thou 
art near, I feel better. A good surcoat and shield, 
as thou knowest, give a soldier confidence in bat- 
tle ; and so, as I come nigh yon abomination, full 
of bloody mysteries, called worship, and carven 
stones, called gods, — may they be accursed from 
the earth!—I am pleased to make use of thee 
and thy holiness. Doubtless the air of the place 
is thick with sorceries and evil charms; if so, thy 
crucifix hath more of safeguard than my sword. 
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- Ride nearer, father, and hearken, that thou mayst 


answer what more I have. to say. Would not 
this pile look the better of a cross upon every 
tower ?” 

“Thy zeal, my son, I commend, and thy ques- 
tion strictly hath but one answer,” Olmedo re- 
plied. “The impulse, moreover, is to do at once 
what thou hast suggested. Roll away a stone, 
and in its bed plant a rose, and the blooming will 
be never so sweet; and so, never looketh the 
cross so beautiful as when it taketh the place of 
an idol. And for the conversion of heathen, the 
Holy Mother careth not if the worship be under 
Christian dome or in pagan chamber.” 


“Say’st thou so!” said. Cortes, checking his 


horse. “By my conscience, I will order a cross!” 

“Be not so fast, I pray you. What armed 
hand now putteth up, armed hand must keep; 
and that iswar. May not the good end be reached 
without such resort ?_In-my judgment we should 
first consult the heathen king. How knowest 
thou that he is not already inclined to Christian 
ways? Let us ask him.” 

Cortes relaxed the rein, and rode on convinced. 

Through the gate of the coatapantl, amid much 
din and clangor, the entire column entered the 
yard of the temple. On a pavement, glassy- 
smooth, and spotless as a good housewife’s floor, 
the horsemen dismounted, and the footmen stood 
at rest. Then Cortes, with his captains and Ma- 
rina, approached the steps, where he was received 
by some pabas, who offered to carry him to the 
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ai es. —a courtesy he declined with en: 
testations of thanks. 

At the top, under a green canopy, and sur- 
rounded by courtiers and attendants, Montezuma 
stood, in the robes of a priest, and with only his 
sceptre to indicate his royalty. 

“You have my welcome, Malinche. The as- 
cent is wearisome. Where are the pabas whom 
I sent to assist you ?”’ 

The monarch’s simple dignity affected his vis- 

-itors, Cortes as much as the others. 

“T accept thy welcome, good king,” he replied, 
after the interpretation. ‘Assure thyself that it 
is given toa friend. The priests proffered their 
service as you directed; they said your custom 
was to be carried up the steps, which I grant 
accords with a sovereign, but not with a warrior, 

who should be superior to fatigue.” 

To favor a view of the city, which was after a 
while suggested, the king conducted Cortes to 
___the southern side of the azoteas, where were also 

presented a great part of the lake, bordered with 
white towns, and the valley stretching away to the 
purple sierras. The train followed them with 
mats and stools, and erected the canopy to inter- 
cept the sun; and thus at ease, the host explained, 
and the guest listened. Often, during the de- 
scriptions, the monarch’s eyes rested wistfully on 
his auditor’s face; what he sought, we can im- 
agine ; but well I ween there was more revelation 
in a cloudy sky than in that bloodless counte- 
nance. The demeanor of the Spaniard was cour- 
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tierly; he failed not to follow every gesture of 
the royal hand; and if the meaning of what he 
heard was lost because of the strange language, 
the voice was not. In the low, sad intonations, 
unmarked by positive emphasis, he divined more 
than the speaker read in his face, —a soul goodly 
in all but its irresolution. If now and then the 
grave attention relaxed, or the eye wandered from 


the point indicated, it was because the city and 


lake, and the valley to the mountains, were, in the 
visitor's mind, more a military problem than a 
picture of power or beauty. 

The interview was at length interrupted. Two 
great towers crowned the broad azofeas of the 
temple, one dedicated to Tezca’, the other to 


Huitzil’. Out of the door of the latter issueda ~ 


procession of pabas, preceded by boys swinging 
censers, the smoke of which was sickening sweet. 
Tlalac, the ¢eotuctlz, came last, walking slowly, 
bareheaded, barefooted, his gown trailing behind 
him, its sleeves and front, like his hands and face, 
red with the blood of recent sacrifice. While the 
gloomy train gathered about the astonished Chris- 
tians, the heathen pontiff, as if unconscious of 
their presence, addressed himself to the king. 
His words were afterwards translated by Marina. 
“To your application, O king, there is no an- 
swer. What you do will be of your own inspira- 
tion. The victims are removed; the servants of 
the god, save whom you see, are in their cells. 


If such be thy will, the chamber is ready for the 
strangers.” 


———— a 
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Montezuma sat a moment hesitant, his color 


coming and going; then, feeling the gaze of his 
guest upon him, he arose, and said kindly, but 
with dignity, “It is well. I thank you.” Turn- 
ing to Cortes, he continued, “If you will go with 
me, Malinche, I will show you our god, and the 
place in which we celebrate his worship. I will 
explain our religion, and you may explain yours. 
Only give me respect for respect.” 

Bowing low, Cortes replied, “I will go with 
thee, and thou shalt suffer no wrong from the 
confidence. The hand or tongue that doeth griev- 
ance to anything pertaining to thy god or his 
worship shall repeat it never.” The last sentence 
was spoken with a raised voice, and a glance to 
the captains around; then, observing the frowns 
with which some of them received the notice, he 
added, almost without a pause, to Olmedo, ‘‘ What 
saith the Church of Christ ?” 

“That thou hast spoken well, for this time,” 
answered the priest, kissing the crucifix chained 
to his girdle. “Goon. I will go with thee.” 

Then they followed the king into the sanctuary, 
leaving the ¢eotuctdz and his train on the azoteas. 

I turn gladly from that horrible chamber. With 
quite as much satisfaction, I turn from the con- 
versation of the king and Cortes. - Not even the 
sweet voice of Marina could make the Aztec the- 
ogony clear, or the Catholic commentary of the 
Spaniard interesting. 

Alvarado approached the turret door with loath- 
ing. Staggered by the stench that smote him 


from within, he stopped a Acne ‘Orteguilla, > 
the page, pulled his mantle, and said, “I bcc 
news for thee. Wilt thou hear?” 

“ Picaro! To-morrow, if the Mother doth 
spare me so long, I will give thee a lash for every 
breath of this sin-laden air thou makest me draw 
with open mouth. As thou lovest life, speak, and 
have done!” 

«What if I bring thee a message of love?” 

“Tf thou couldst bring me sucha message from 
a comely Christian maiden, I would kiss thee, 
lad.” 

Orteguilla held out an exquisite vamzllete. = 
« Seest thou this? If thou carest and wilt follow = 
me, I will show thee an infidel to swear by for- 
ever: ~ 

“ Give me the flowers, and lead me to the infi- 


= 

del. If thou speakest truly, thy fortune is made ; 3 
if thou liest, I will fling thee from the temple.” = 
He turned from the door, and was conducted Be 
to the shade of the turret or Dezea: : 


“T was loitering after the tall priest, the one = ¥ 
with the bloody face and hands, — what a mon- 
ster he is!” said the page, crossing himself, — 
“when a slave came in my way, offering some 
flowers, and making signs. I spoke to him. 
‘What do you want?’ ‘Here is a message from 
the princess Nenetzin.’ ‘Who is she?’ ‘ Daughter 
of the great king.’ ‘Well, what did she say ?’ 
‘She bade me’ —and, Sezor Capitan, these are 
almost his words —‘she bade me give these flow- 
ers to one of the ¢ew/es, that he might give them 
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to Zonatiah, him with the red beard.’ I took the 
present, and asked, ‘What does the princess say 
to the Zonatiah?’ ‘Let him read the flowers,’ 
the fellow answered. I remembered then that it 
is a custom of this people to send messages in 
that form. I asked him where his mistress was ; 
he told me, and I went to see her.” 

“What of her? Is she handsome ?”’ 

“Here she is ; judge thou.” 

“Holy Mother! ’T is the girl I so frightened 
on the street. She is the pearl of the valley, the 
light of the world!” exclaimed Alvarado. “Stay 
thou, sir page. Interpret for me. I will speak 
to her.” 

“Simply, then. Thou knowest I am not so 
good an Aztec as Marina.” 

Nenetzin was sitting in the shade of the turret. 
Apart several paces stood her carriage-bearers. 
Her garments of finest cotton, white as snow, 
were held close to her waist by a green sash. 
Her ornaments — necklace, bracelets, and anklets 
—were of gold, enriched by chalchuites. Softest 
sandals protected her feet; and the long scarf, 
heavy with embroidery, and half covering her face, 
fell from her head to the mat of scarlet feathers 
upon which she was sitting. 

When the tall Spaniard, in full armor, except 
the helmet, stopped thus suddenly before her, the 
large eyes dilated, the blood left her cheeks, and 
she shrank almost to the roof. Was it not as if 
the dream, so strange in the coming, had vitalized 
its subject, and sent it to her, a Fate the more 


-_ 


and waving, the beard dyed, apparenient in the 


extremest brightness of the sun, —all so unheard 
of among the brown and olive children of Anahuac? 


And what if the Fate had come demandingly ? ’ 


Refuse! Can the chrysalis, joyous in the beauty 
of wings just perfected, refuse the sun? 

The cavalier could not mistake the look with © 
which she regarded him. In pity for her fear, in 


admiration of her beauty, in the native gallantry sr 


of his soul, he knelt, and took her hand, and kissed 
it; then, giving it back, and looking into her face © 
with an expression as unmistakable as her own, 
he said, — = 

“My beautiful princess must not be afraid. I 
would die sooner than harm her.”’ 

While the page interpreted, as best he could, 
the captain smiled so winsomely that she sat up, 
and listened with a smile in return. She was won, 
and shall we say lost? The future comes rapidly 
now to answer for itself. 

“Here is the message,” Alvarado continued, 
“which I could not read; but if it meant to tell 
me of love, what better can I than give it back to 
tell the same story for me?” 

He kissed the flowers, and laid them before her. 
Picking them up, she said, with a laugh, “Zona- 
tiah is a poet, —a god and a poet.” 

He heard the interpretation, and spoke again 
without relaxing his ardent gaze. 

“Jesu Christo! That one so beautiful should 
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be an ‘infidel | She shall not be, coh the holy 
sepulchre, she shall not! Here, lad, take off the 
chain which is about my neck. It hath an iron 
crucifix, the very same my mother —rested be her 
soul !— gave me, with her blessing and prayer, 
what time I last bade her farewell.” 
 Orteguilla took off the chain and crucifix, and 

_ put them in the cavalier’s hand. 
“Will my beautiful princess deign to receive 
_ these gifts from me, her slave forever? And in 
my presence will she put them on? And for 
_ my sake, will she always wear them? They have 
God’s blessing, which cannot be better bestowed.” 

Instead of laying the presents down to be taken 
__ or not, this time he held them out to her directly ; 
and she took them, and, childlike, hung them 
around her neck. In the act, the scarf fell, and 
left bare her head and face. He saw the glowing 
countenance, and was about to speak further, 
when Orteguilla stopped him. 

“Moderate thyself, I pray thee, Don Pedro. 
Look at the hounds; they are closing us in. The 
way to the turret is already cut off. Have a care, 


I pray!” 

The tone of alarm had instant effect. 

“How! Cut off, say’st thou, lad?” And Al- 
varado sprang up, his hand upon his sword. He 
swept the circle with a falcon’s glance; then 
turning once more to the girl, he said, resuming 
the tenderness of voice and manner, “By what 
name may I know my love hereafter?” 

“ Nenetzin, —the princess Nenetzin.” 
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“May I forfeit life, aa the Holy M 
I see thee not again! Farewell.’ ~~ 
He kissed his mailed hand to her, an , 
the array of scowling pabas, strode to them, an 
through their a, with a laugh of ca ; 
scorn, ; 
_At the door of the turret of Huitzil’ he saa 
to the page, “The love of yon girl, heathen no- 
longer, but Christian, by the. cross she weareth, 
—her love, and the brightness of her presence, ea 
for the foulness and sin of this devil’s den,— 
what an exchange! Valgame Dios! Thou shalt 
have the ducat. She is the glory of the world!” —__ 


BY lord Maxtla, go see if there be 
=! none coming this way now.” 

} And while the chief touched 
the ground with his palm, the 
king added, as to Rin) selp and 
38 impatiently, “Surely it is time.” 

2 Of whom speak you?” asked Cuitlahua, 
standing by. Only the brother would have so 
presumed. 

The monarch looked into the branches of the 
cypress-tree above him; he seemed holding the 
words in ear, while he followed a thought. 
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They were in the grove of Chapultepec at the 
time. About them were the famous trees, appar- 
ently old as the hill itself, with trunks so massive 


that they had likeness to things of cunning labor, 


products of some divine art. The sun touched 


them here and there with slanting yellow rays, by 
contrast deepening the shadows that purpled the 
air. From the gnarled limbs the gray moss 


drooped, like listless drapery. Nesting birds sang _ 


from the topmost boughs, and parrots, flitting to 


‘and fro, lit the gloaming with transient gleams of 


scarlet and gold: yet the effect of the place was 
mysterious; the hush of the solitude softened 
reflection into dreaming ; the silence’ was a solemn 


presence in which speech sunk to a whisper, and _ 


laughter would have been profanation. In such 
primeval temples men walk with Time, as in para- 
dise Adam walked with God. 

“T am waiting for the lord Hualpa,” the king 
at last replied, turning his sad eyes to his brother’ s 
face. 

“Hualpa!”’ said Cuitlahua, marveling, as well 
he might, to find the great king waiting for the 
merchant’s son, so lately a simple hunter. 

“Yes. He serves me in an affair of importance. 
His appointment was for noon; he tarries, I fear, 
in the city. Next time I will choose an older 
messenger,” 

The manner of the explanation was that of one 
who has in mind something of which he desires 
to speak, yet doubts the wisdom of speaking. So 
the cacique seemed to understand, for he relapsed 


Was the object he studied in the sky or 
= ee heart ? 
Maxtla returned; saluting, he said, “The lake 
is thronged with canoes, O king, but none come 
this way.” 
_ The sadness of the royal face deepened. 
- “Montezuma, my brother,” said Cuitlahua. 
“Well.” 
_ “Give me a moment’s audience.” 
“Certainly. The laggard comes not; the rest 
of the day is yours.” And to Maxtla, he said, 
“In the palace are the queens, and the princesses 
Tula and Nenetzin. Inform them that I am com- 


When the chief was gone, the monarch turned 
to Cuitlahua, smiling: “ Yes, the rest of the day 
is yours, and the night also; for I must wait for 
‘the merchant’s son; and our mother, were she 
here, would say it was good of you to share my 
waiting.” 

The pleasantry and the tender allusion were 
hardly observed by the cacique. “I wished to 
call your attention to Iztlil’, the Tezcucan,” he 
said gravely. 

“Tztlil’ ? what of him now?”’ 

“Trouble. What else can come of him? Last 
§ night at the house of Xoli, the Chalcan, he drank. 
| too much pu/gue, quarreled with the good man’s 
guests, and abused everybody loyal, 
you, my brother. I sent a servant to watch him. 
You must know —if not, you should —that all 


= sis 
Tenochtitlan believes the Tezcucan to be in alli- 
ance with Malinche and his robbers.” 

“Robbers |” said Montezuma, starting, 

The cacique went on. “That he has corre. — 
sponded with the Tlascalans is well understood. 
Only last night he spoke of a Ronee of “ 

tribes and cities to overturn the Empire.” 
“Goes he so far?” exclaimed the king, now 
very attentive. ~~ 

““Fleis a. traitor!” replied Caitlahna emphati- 
cally. “So I sent a servant to follow him. From ~ 
the Chalcan’s, he was seen go to the gates of the 
palace of Axaya’. Malinche received him. He 
is there now.” 

The two were silent a while, the cacique observ- — 
ing the king, the king gazing upon the ground. 

“Well,” said the latter at length, “is that all?” 

“Ts it not enough?” 

“You are right. He must be arrested. Keep 
close watch on the gates of the palace, and, upon 
his coming out, seize him, and put him safely away 
in the temple.” 

“But if he comes not out ?”’ 

“To-morrow, at noon, if he be yet within, go to 
Malinche and demand him. Here is your au- 
thority.” 

At that, the monarch took from a finger of his 
left hand a ring of gold, set with an oval green 
malachite, on which his likeness was exquisitely 
cut. 

“But,” said the other, while the royal hand was 
outstretched, “if Malinche refuses your demand ?” 


THE IRON CROSS 
eT hen — then” — And the speaker Pee 
so long that his indecision was apparent. ; 

“Behind the refusal,—see you what lies 
there?” asked Cuitlahua bluntly. # 

The king reflected. 

“Ts it not war?” the cacique persisted. — 

The hand fell down, and closed upon the sig- 
net. 

“The demand is just, and will not be refused. 
Take the ring, my brother; we will at least test 
_Malinche’s disposition. Say to him that the lord 

Iztlil’ is a traitor; that he is conspiring against 
me; and that I require his person for punishment. 
So say to him; but go not yet. The messenger 
_ I await may bring me something to make your 
mission unnecessary.” 

The cacique smiled grimly. “If the Tezcucan 
is guilty, so is Malinche,” he said. “Is it well to 
tell him what you know?” 

“Yes. He will then be careful; at least, he 
will not be deceived.” 

“Be it so,” said Cuitlahua, taking the ring. “I 
4 will bring you his answer ; then” — 

eWell?® 
“Bear with me, O king. The subject I now 
wish to speak of is a tender one, though I know 
not why. To win the good-will of the Tezcucan, 
was not Guatamozin, our nephew, banished the 
city?” 
SW ell 2 
“Now that the Tezcucan is lost, why should 
not the ’tzin return? He is a happy man, O my 


who, at the same time, decor a fiken eames! |: 

Montezuma studied the cacique’s” face, the 
with his eyes upon the ground, walked on. 
tlahua went with him. Past the great trees, und " 
the gray moss, up the hill to the summit, and along - 
the summit to the verge of the rocky bluff, they — 
went. At the king’s side, when he stopped, was 
a porphyritic rock, bearing, in bas-relief, his own — 
image and that of his father. Below him, west- 
wardly, spread the placid lake; above it, the set- 
ting sun; in its midst, a fair child on a fair 
mother’s breast, Tenochtitlan. 

“See! a canoe goes swiftly round yon chi + 
nampa; now it outstrips its neighbors, and turns~ 
this way. How the slaves bend to the paddles ! 
My laggards at last!” 

The king, while speaking, rubbed his hands 
gleefully. For the time, Cuitlahua and his ques- 
tion were forgotten. 

“The lord Hualpa has company,” observed the 
brother quietly. 

‘Ves: S10. 

Another spell of silence, during which both 
watched the canoe. 

“Come, let us to the palace. Lingering here 
is useless.” And with another look to the city Bie 
and lake, and a last one at the speeding vessel, 
yet too far off to be identified, the king finally 
turned away. And Guatamozin was still an exile. 

Tecalco and Acatlan, the queens, and Tula, and 
their attendants, sitting on the azoteas of the an- 
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it house, taking the air of the declining day, 
arose to salute the monarch and his brother. The 
latter took the hand of each, saying, “ The gods of 
our fathers be good to you.” Tula’s forehead he 
touched with his lips. His countenance, like his 
figure and nature, Indian in type, softened some- 
what under her glance. He knew her sorrow, 
and in sympathy thought of the’ tzin, and of the 
petition in his behalf, as yet unanswered. 
“All are not here, one is absent, — Nenetzin. 
_ Where is she? I may not sleep well without 
hearing her laugh once more.” 

Acatlan said, ‘“ You are very good, my lord, to 
remember my child. She chose to remain be- 
low.” 

«She is not sick, I hope.” 

“Not sick, yet not well.” 

“Ah! the trouble is of the mind, perhaps. 
How old is she now?” 

“Old enough to be in love, if that is your mean- 
ing.” 

; Cuitlahua smiled. “ That is not a sickness, but 
a happiness ; so, at least, the minstrels say.” 

: “What ails Nenetzin?”’ asked the king. 
Acatlan cast down her eyes, and hesitated. 

“Speak! What ails her?” 

“T hardly know. She hardly knows herself,” 
the queen answered. “If I am to believe what 
she tells me, the lord Cuitlahua is right ; she is in 
love.” : 

“With Tula, I suppose,” said the king, laughing. 

“Would it were! She says her lover is called 
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Tonatiah. Much I fear, however, that arhiat she 


thinks love is really a delusion; wrought by magic. 


She is not herself. When did Malinche go to the. 
. temple?” > : 
“Four days ago,” the king replied. } 
“Well, the sew/e met her there, and spoke to 
her, and gave her a present. Since that, like a 
child, she has done little else than play with the 
trinket.” 

Montezuma became interested. He seated 
himself, and asked, ‘“‘ You said the spell proceeds 
from the present : why do you think so?” 

“The giver said the gift was a symbol of his 
religion, and whoever wore it became of his faith, 
and belonged to his god.” 

“ Mictlan!” muttered Cuitlahua. 

«Strange! what is the thing?” the king per- 
sisted. 

“ Something of unknown metal, white, like sil- 
ver, about a hand in length, and attached to a 
chain.” ' 

“Of unknown metal,—a symbol of religion! 
Where is the marvel now ?”’ 

“ Around the child’s neck, where I believe it 
has been since she came from the temple. Once 
she allowed me to see if I could tell what the 
metal was, but only for a moment, and then her 
eyes never quit me. She sits hours by herself, 
with the bauble clasped in both hands, and sighs, 
and mopes, and has no interest in what used to 
please her most.” 

The king mused a while. The power of the 
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: gers was very great; what if the gift was 
_ the secret of the power ?”’ 

~ ©Go, Acatlan,” he said, “and call Nenetzin. 
See that she brings the charm with her.” 

_ Then he arose, and began moodily to walk. 
 Cuitlahua talked with Tecalco and Tula. The 
hour was very pleasant. The sun, lingering above 
_ the horizon, poured a flood of brilliance upon the 
_ hill and palace, and over the flowers, trailing 

_ vines, and dwarfed palm and banana trees, with 
_ which the azoteas was provided. 

Upon the return of the queen with Nenetzin, 
the king resumed his seat. The girl knelt before 
him, her face very pale, her eyes full of tears. 
So lately a child, scarce a woman, yet so weighted 
with womanly griefs, the father could not view 
her except with compassion; so he raised her, 
and, holding her hand, said, “ What is this I hear, 
Nenetzin? Yesterday I was thinking of sending 
you to school. Nowadays lovers are very exact- 
. ing; they require of their sweethearts knowledge 

as well as beauty; but you outrun my plans, you 
have a lover already. _ Is it so?”’ 

Nenetzin looked down, blushing. 

« And no common lover, either,” continued the 
king. ‘Not a ’tzin, or a cacique, or a governor ; 
not a lord or a prince, —a god! Brave child!” 

Still Nenetzin was silent. 

“You cannot call your lover by name, nor 
speak to him in his language; nor can he speak 
to you in yours. Talking by signs must be tedi- 
ous for the uses of love, which I understand to be 
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but another name for impatience ; yet you are far 
advanced; you have seen your beloved, talked 
with him, and received — what ?”’ 

Nenetzin clasped the iron cross upon her breast 


firmly, — not as a good Catholic, seeking its pro- — 


tection ; for she would have laid the same hands 
on Alvarado rather than Christ, —and for the 
first time she looked in the questioner’s face 
straight and fearlessly. A moment he regarded — 
her; in the moment his smile faded away ; so 
for ie it came never again — never. 

“Give me what you have there,” he said 
sternly, extending his hand. 

“Tt is but a simple present,”’ she said, ae 
back. 

“No, it has to do with religion, and that not 
of our fathers.” 

soit is mine, ashe persisted, and the queen 
mother turned pale at sight of her firmness. 

“The child is bewitched,” interposed Cuitlahua. 

“And for that I should have the symbol. Obey 
me, or” — 

Awed by the look, now dark with anger, Ne- 
netzin took the chain from her neck, and put the 
cross in his hand. “There! I pray you, return 
them to me.” 

Now the cross, as a religious symbol, was not 
new to the monarch ; in Cozumel it was an object 
of worship ; in Tabasco it had been reverenced 


for ages as emblematic of the God of Rain; in, 


Palenque, the Palmyra of the New World, it is 
sculptured on the fadeless walls, and a child held 
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up to adore it (in the same picture) proves its 
holy character; it was not new to the heathen 
king; but the cross of Christ was ; and singularly | 
enough, he received the latter for the first time 
with no thought of saving virtues, but as a problem 
in metallurgy. 

“ To-morrow I will send the trinkets to the 
jewelers,” he said, after close examination. “They 
shall try them in the fire. Strange, indeed, if, in 
all my dominions, they do not find whereof they 
_ are made.” 

He was about to pass the symbol to Maxtla, 
when a messenger came up, and announced the 
lord Hualpa and the prince Io’. Instantly, the 

cross, and Nenetzin, and her tears and troubles, 
vanished out of his mind. 
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ET the azoteas be cleared of all 
but my family. You, my brother, 
will remain.” 

So saying, the king arose, and 
began walking again. As he did 
so, the cross slipped from his 

fingers, and fell, ringing sharply upon the roof. 

Nenetzin sprang forward and picked the sym- 

bol up. 

“Now, call the messengers.” 

When the chief was gone, the monarch stepped 
to Cuitlahua, and, laying a hand upon his arm, 
said, “ At-fast, O brother, at last! The time so 
long prayed for is come. The enemy is in the 
snare, and he is mine. So the god of our fathers 
has promised. The messengers bring me his 
permission to make war.” 

“At last! Praised be Huitzil'!” exclaimed 
Cuitlahua, with upraised hands and eyes. 


= IANS IN THE TOILS 
. “uy “Praised be Huitzil’!” cried Tula, with equal 
_ fervor. 
_ “Malinche began his march to Tenochtitlan 
against my order, which, for a purpose, I after- 
wards changed to invitation. Since that, my 
people, my army, the lords, the pabas, the Em- 
pire, have upbraided me for weakness. I only on 
bided my time, and the assent of Huitzil’. And 
the result? The palace of Axaya’ shall be the 
tomb of the insolent strangers.” 
As he spoke, the monarch’s bosom swelled 
with the old warrior spirit. 
“You would have had me go meet Malinche, 
and in the open field array my people to be trod- 
_ den down by his beasts of war. Now, ours is the 
advantage. We will shut him in with walls of 
men as well as of houses. Over them he may 
ride, but the first bridge will be the end of his 
journey ; it will be raised. Mictlan take our le- 
gions, if they cannot conquer him at last !”’ 
He laughed scornfully. 
“Tn the temples are seventy thousand fighting 
men, gathered unknown to all but Tlalac. They 
are tired of their prison, and cry for freedom and 
battle. Two other measures taken, and the war 
begins, — only two. Malinche has no stores; he 
is dependent upon me for to-morrow’s bread. 
What if I say, not a grain of corn, not a mouthful 
of meat shall pass his palace gate? As to the 
other step, — what if I bid you raise the bridges! 
What then? His beasts must starve; so must 
his people, unless they can fly. Let him use his 


engines of fire ; the material he se 


also. The measures depend on my word, which, 


cannot last always, so that want will silen 


a 


by the blessing of Huitzil’, I will speak, and 
“When ?”’ asked Cuitlahua earnestly. 
“To-morrow ” 
“The day, — on my kingly brother! — the day 


~. will be memorable in Anahuac forever !” ' 
The monarch’s eyes flashed with evil fre. “It — 


shall be so. Part of the invaders will not content 
me; none shall escape, —not one! In the OR 
shall not one be left!” 


All present listened eagerly. Nedeu alone — 
gave no sign of feeling, though she heard every 


word. 3 


The couriers now appeared. Over their uniforms 


was the inevitable zeguwenx. Instead of helms, they 
wore broad bands, ornamented with plumes and 
brilliants. At their backs hung their shields. 


The prince, proud and-happy, kissed his mother’s: 


hand, and nodded to the sisters. Hualpa went to 
the king, and knelt in salute. 

“T have been waiting since noon,” said Monte- 
zuma coldly. : 

“We pray your pardon, O king, good master. 
The fault was not ours. Since yesterday at noon 
we have not ate or drank or slept; neither have 
we been out of the great temple, except to em- 
bark and come here, which was with all possible 
speed,:* 

“Tt is well. Arise! What says the god?” 

Every ear was strained to hear. 
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. We followed! your Ponies in all things, O king. 
_ In the temple we found the ‘eotuctli, and the 
- pabas of the city, with many from Tezcuco and 
Cholula.” 2 

“Saw you Mualox, of the old Ca of Quetzal’ ?” 

“Mualox was not there.” 

The king waved his hand. ee 

- “We presented ourselves to the teotuctli, and 
gave him your message ; in proof of our authority, 
_ we showed him the signet, which we now return.” 
The seal was taken in silence. 

“Tn presence, then, of all the pabas, the sacri- 
fices were begun. I counted the victims, — nine 
hundred in all. The afternoon and night, and 
to-day, to the time.of our departure, the service ‘ 
lasted. The sound of prayer from the holy men 
was unintermitted and loud. I looked once to the 
‘palace of Axaya’, and saw the azoteas crowded 
with the strangers and their Tlascalans.” 

The king and the lord Cuitlahua exchanged 
- glances of satisfaction. 
“At last the labors of the /eotuctlz were re- 
7 warded. I saw him tear a heart from a victim’s 


breast, and study the signs ; then, with a loud cry, 
he ran and flung the heart into the fire before the 
altar of Huitzil’; and all there joined in the cry, 
which was of rejoicing, and washed their hands in 
the blood. The holy man then came to me, and 
said, ‘Say to Montezuma, the wise king, that 
Huitzil’, the Supreme God, has answered, and 
bids him begin the war. Say to him, also, to be 
of cheer; for the land shall be delivered from the 
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strangers, aad the strangers shall be delivered to 


him, in trust for the god.’ Then he stood in the _ 


door of the sanctuary, and made proclamation of 
the divine will. And that was all, O king.” 
! ” 


‘“‘To Huitzil’ be the praise! 
king piously. 


“And to Montezuma the glory!” said Cuitla-_ 


hua. 


And the queens and Tula kissed the monarch’s 
hand, and at his feet Io’ knelt, and laid his shield, 


saying, — 
“A favor, O king, a favor!” 
“Well,” 


“Let not my years be Boo. but give me a 


warrior’s part in the sacred war.’ 

And Cuitlahua went to the suppliant, and laid a 
hand upon his head, and said, his massive features 
glowing with honest pride, “It was well spoken, 
O my brother, well spoken. The blood and spirit 
of our race will survive-us. I, the oldest, rejoice, 
and, with the youngest, pray ; give us each to do 
a warrior’s part.” 

Brighter grew the monarch’s eyes. 

“ Your will be done,” he said tolIo’. ‘“ Arise!” 
Then looking toward the sun, he added, with 
majestic fervor, “The inspiration is from you, 
O holy gods! strengthen it, I pray, and help him 
in the way he would go.” A moment after, he 
turned to Cuitlahua. “My brother, have your 
wish also. I give you the command. You have 
my signet already. To-morrow the drum of Hui- 
tzil’ will be beaten. At the sound, let the bridges 


exclaimed the 
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fet the palace of Axaya’ on all the causeways be 
_ taken up. Close the market to-night. Supplies 
for one day more Malinche may have, and that is 
all. Around the ¢eocad/is, in hearing of a shell, 

are ten thousand warriors; take them, and, after 
the beating of the drum, see that the strangers 
come not out of the palace, and that nothing goes 
through its gates for them. But until the signal, 
let there be friendship and perfect peace. And”’ 
— he looked around slowly and solemnly — “ what 
I have here spoken is between ourselves and the 
gods.” 

And Cuitlahua knelt and kissed his hand, in 
token of loyalty. 

While the scene was passing, as the only one 
present not of the royal family, Hualpa stood by; 
with downcast eyes; and as he listened to the 
brave words of the king, involving so much of 
weal or woe to the realm, he wondered at the 
fortune which had brought him such rich confi- 
dence, not as the slow result of years of service, 
but, as it were, ina day. Suddenly, the monarch 
turned to him. 

“Thanks are not enough, lord Hualpa, for the 
report you bring. As a messenger between me 
and the mighty Huitzil’, you shall have reason to 
rejoice with us. Lands and rank you have, and a 
palace ; now,” —asmile broke through his serious- 
ness, — “now I will give you a wife. Here she 
is.’ And to the amazement of all, he pointed to 
Nenetzin. “A wild bird, by the Sun! What say 
you, lord Hualpa? Is she not beautiful ? wet. 
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he became grave in an instant, “I warn you that 
she is self-willed, and spoiled; and now suffers from 


a distemper which she fancies to be love. I warn 
you, lest one of the enemy, of whom we were but 


now talking, lure her from you, as he seems to 


have lured her from us and our gods. To save 
her, and place her in good keeeping, as well as to 
bestow a proper reward, I will give her to you for 
wife.” 

Tecalco looked at Acatlan, who governed her 
feelings well; possibly she was satisfied, for the 
waywardness of the girl had, of late, caused her 
anxiety, while, if not a prince, like Cacama, Hualpa 
was young, brave, handsome, ennobled, and, as 


princely honors. Tula openly rejoiced; so did 
Io’. The lord Cuitlahua was indifferent ; his new 
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the proposal itself proved, on the high road to _ E 


command, and the prospects of the morrow, so 
absorbed him that a betrothal or a wedding was a 
trifle. As for Hualpa, it was-as if the flowery land 
of the Aztec heaven had opened around him. 
He was speéchless; but in the step half taken, 
his flushed face, his quick breathing, Nenetzin 
read all he could have said, and more; and so he 
waited a sign from her, —a sign, though but a 
glance or a motion of the lip or hand. And she 
gave him a smile, — not like that the bold Span- 
iard received on the temple, nor warm, as if 
prompted by the loving soul, — a smile, witnessed 
by all present, and by all accepted as her expres- 
sion of assent. 

“T will give her to you for wife,” the monarch 
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repeated slowly and distinctly. “This is the 

_ betrothal ; the wedding shall be when the war is 

over, aie, not a white-faced stranger is left in all 

my domain.” i 

While yet he spoke, Nenetzin ran to her mother, 
and hid her face in her bosom. 

“Listen further, lord Hualpa,” said the king. 
“In the great business of to-morrow I give you 
a part. At daylight return to the temple, and 
remain there in the turret where hangs the drum 
of Huitzil’. Io’ will come to you about noon, 
with my command; then, if such be its effect, 
with your own hand give the signal for which the 
lord Cuitlahua will be waiting. Strike so as to 
be heard by the city, and by the cities on ‘the 
shores of the lake. Afterwards, with Io’, go to 
the lord Cuitlahua. .Here is the signet again. 
The ¢eotuctld may want proof of your authority.” 

Hualpa, kneeling to receive the seal, kissed the 
monarch’s hand. 

a |. “ And now,’ the latter said, addressing himself 

, to Cuitlahua, “the interview is ended. You have 

} much to do. Go. The gods keep you.” 

i Hualpa, at last released, went and paid homage 
to his betrothed, and was made still more happy 
by her words, and the congratulations of the 
queens. 

Tula alone lingered at the king’s side, her large 
eyes fixed appealingly on his face. 

“What now, Tula?” he asked tenderly. 

And she answered, “ You have need, O king 
and good father, of faithful, loving warriors. I 


know of one. He should be here, but is not. 
Of to-morrow, its braveries and sacrifices, the 
minstrels will sing for ages to come; and the bur- 
den of their songs will be how nobly the people 
fought, and died, and conquered for you. 
the opportunity be for all but him ? 
wrong yourself, be not so cruel to—to me,” she 
said, clasping her hands. 

His look of tenderness vanished, and he walked 
away, and from the parapet of the azoteas gazed 
long and fixedly, apparently observing the day 
dying in the west, or the royal gardens that 
stretched out of sight from the base of the cas- | 


She waited expectantly, but no answer came, — 
none ever came. _ 

And when, directly, she joined the group about 
Nenetzin and Hualpa, and leaned confidingly upon 
Io’, she little thought that his was the shadow 
darkening her love; that the dreamy monarch, 
looking forward to the succession, saw, in the far 
future, a struggle for the crown between the 
prince and the ’tzin; that for the former hope 
there was not, except in what might now be 
done; and that yet there was not hope, if the 
opportunities of war were as open to the one as 
So the exile continued. 
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THE IRON CROSS COMES BACK TO ITS 
GIVER 


¥DMITTING that the intent 
with which the Spaniards 
came to Tenochtitlan took 
{ = from them the sanctity ac- 
corded by Christians to 
guests, and at the same time 
justified any measure in preven- 
tion, —a subject belonging to the 
casuist rather than the teller of a 
story, —their situation has now 
become so perilous, and possibly 
so interesting to my sympathetic 
reader, that he may be anxious 
to enter the old palace, and see 
doing. 


The dull report of the evening gun had long 
since spent itself over the lake, and along the 
gardened shores. So, too, mass had been said in 
the chapel, newly improvised, and very limited for 


such high ceremony; yet, as Father Bartolomé _ =) 


observed, roomy enough for prayer and penitence. 
Nor had the usual precautions against surprise 
been omitted; on the contrary, extra devices in 
that way had been resorted to; the guards had 
been doubled ; the horses stood caparisoned ; by 
the guns at the gates low fires were burning, to 
light, in an instant, the matches of the gunners ; 
and at intervals, under cover of the walls, lay or 
lounged detachments of both Christians and Tlas- 
calans, apparently told off for battle. A yell with- 


out or a shot within, and the palace would bristle 


with defenders. A careful captain was Cortes. 
In his room, once the audience-chamber of the 


kings, paced the stout conquzstador. He was ~ 


alone, and, as usual, in armor, except of the head 
and hands. On a table were his helm, iron gloves, 
and battle-axe, fair to view, as was the chamber, 
in the cheerful, ruddy light of a brazen lamp. 
As he walked, he used his sword for staff ; and its 
clang, joined to the sharp concussion of the soller- 
ets smiting the tessellated floor at each step, gave 
notice in the adjoining chamber, and out in the 
patio, that the general—or, as he was more fa- 
miliarly called, the Sefior Hernan— was awake and 
uncommonly restless. After a while the curtains 
of the doorway parted, and Father Bartolomé en- 
tered without challenge. The good man was clad 
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. cassock of black serge, much frayed, and girt 
to the waist by a leathern belt, to which hung 
“an ivory cross and a string of amber beads. At 
sight of him, Cortes halted, and, leaning on his 
_ sword, said, “ Bring thy bones here, father ; or, if 
such womanly habit suit thee better, rest them 
on the settle yonder. Anyhow, thou’rt welcome. E 
I assure thee of the fact in advance of thy re- 
port.” 
: _ “Thank thee, Sefior,” he replied. “The cross, 
as thou mayst have heard, is proverbially heavy ; 
_ but its weight is to the spirit, not the body, like 
the iron with which thou keep’st thyself so con- 
stantly clothed. I will come and stand by thee, 
especially as my words must be few, and to our 
own ears.” 
He went near, and continued in a low voice, 

and rapidly, “ A deputation, appointed to confer 
with thee, is now coming. I sounded the men. 
5 I told them our condition ; how we are inclosed 
in the city, dependent upon an inconstant king 
; for bread, without hope of succor, without a road 

of retreat. Following thy direction, I drew the 

picture darkly. Very soon they began asking, 

‘What think’st thou ought to be done?’ As 

agreed between us, I suggested the seizure of 

Montezuma. They adopted the idea instantly ; 

and, that no consideration like personal affection 

for the king may influence thee to reject the pro- 

posal, the deputation cometh, with Diaz del Cas- 

tillo at the head.”’ 

A gleam of humor twinkled in Cortes’s eyes. 
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“Art sure they do not suspeeen me as ae a 
author of the scheme?” ~*~ 

“They will urge it earnestly as their own, and | 
support it with arguments which ” — the father 
paused a moment — “I am sure thou wilt find : 
Inresistible.w 

Cortes raised himself from the sword, and — 
indulged a laugh while he crossed the room — 
returned. 

“T thank thee, father,” he said, resuming his ha- 
bitual gravity. ‘So men are managed; nothing 
more simple, if we do but know how. The pro- 
ject hath been in my mind since we left Tlascala ; 
but, as thou know’st, I feared it might be eee 
of account against me with our imperial master. 
Now, it cometh back as business of urgency to 
the army, to which men think I cannot say nay. 
Let them come; I am ready.” 

He began walking again, thumping the floor 
with his sword, while Olmedo took possession of 
a bench by the table. Presently there was heard 
at the door the sound of many feet, which you 
may be sure were not those of slippered damsels ; 
for, at the bidding of Cortes, twelve soldiers came 
in, followed by several officers, and after them 
yet other soldiers. The general went to the 
table and seated himself. They ranged them- 
selves about him, standing. 

And for a time the chamber went back to its 
primitive use; but what were the audiences of 
Axaya’ compared with this? Here was no painted 
cotton, or feather-work gaudy with the spoils of 
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‘gleam and lustre blent we the ee ae iron. 

One such Christian warrior was worth a hundred 

heathen chiefs. So thought Cortes, as he glanced 

at the faces before him, bearded, mustachioed, and . 
shaded down to the eyes by well-worn morions. Nee 

“Good evening, gentlemen and soldiers,” he 2 
said kindly, but without a bow. “This hath the 

_ appearance of business.” 

Diaz advanced a step, and replied, — 

“ Sefior, we are a deputation from the army, ig 
appointed to beg attention to a matter which to ‘ 
us looketh serious ; enough so, at least, to justify 
this appearance. We have been, and are, thy 

_ faithful soldiers, in whom thou mayst trust to the 
death, as our conduct all the way from the coast 
doth certify. Nor do we come to complain; on 
that score be at rest. But we are men of experi- 
ence; a long campaign hath given us eyes to see 
and ability to consider a situation ; while we sub- 

- mit willingly to all thy orders, trusting in thy 
superior sense, we yet think thou wilt not take it 
badly, nor judge us wanting in discipline and re- 
spect, if we venture the opinion that, despite the 
courtesies and fair seeming of the unbelieving 
king, Montezuma, we are, in fact, cooped up in 
this strong city as in a cage.” 

“T see the business already,” said Cortes ; “and, 
by my conscience! ye are welcome to help me 
consider it. Speak out, Bernal Diaz.” 

“Thank thee, Sefior. The question in our 
minds is, What shall be done next? We know 
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that but few things bearing anywise upon our 
expedition escape thy eyes, and that of what is 
observed by thee nothing is forgotten ; therefore, 
what I wish, first, is to refer some points to thy 
memory. When we left Cuba, we put ourselves 
in the keeping of the Holy Virgin, without any 
certain purpose. We believed there was in this 
direction somewhere a land peopled and full of 
gold for the finding. Of that we were assured 
when we set out from the coast to come here. 
And now that we are come, safe from so many 
dangers, and hardships, and battles, we think it 
no shame to admit that we were not prepared for 
what we find, so far doth the fact exceed all our 


imaginings ; neither can we be charged justly - 


with weakness or fear, if we all desire to know 
whether the expedition is at an end, and whether 
the time hath arrived to collect our gains, and 
divide them, and set our faces homeward. There 
are in the army some who think that time come; 
but I, and my associates here, are not of .that 
opinion. We believe with Father Olmedo, that 
God and the Holy Mother brought us to this 
land, and that we are their instruments; and that, 
in reward for our toils, and for ccaae up the 
cross in all these abominable temples, and bring- 
ing about the conversion of these heathen hordes, 
the country, and all that is in it, are ours.” 

“They are ours!” cried Cortes, dashing his 
sword against the floor until the chamber rang. 
“They are ours, all ours ; subject only to the will 
of our master, the Emperor.” 
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: The latter words he said slowly, meaning that ) 
they should be remembered. 


_ “We are glad, Sefior, to hear thy approval so 
heartily given,” Diaz resumed. “If we are not 
mistaken in the opinion, and, following it up, 
decide to reduce the country to possession and 
the true belief, — something, I confess, not diffi- 
cult to determine, since we have no ships in which 
to sail away, —then we think a plan of action 
should be adopted immediately. If the reduction 
can be best effected from the city, let us abide 
here, by all means; if not, the sooner we are be- 
yond the dikes and bridges, and out of the valley, 
the better. Whether we shall remain, Sefior, is 


_ for thee to say. The army hath simply chosen us 


to make a suggestion, which we hope thou wilt 
accept as its sense; and that is, to seize the per- 
son of Montezuma, and bring him to these quar- 
ters, after which there will be no difficulty in 
providing ,for our wants and safety, and control- 
ling, as may be best, the people, the city, the 
provinces, and all things else yet undiscovered.” 
“Jesu Christo!” exclaimed Cortes, like one 
surprised. ‘Whence got ye this idea? Much I 
fear the Devil is abroad again.” And he began 
to walk the floor, using long strides, and mutter- 
ing to himself; retaking his seat, he said, — 
“The proposition hath a bold look, soldiers and 
comrades, and for our lives’ sake requireth careful 
thought. That we can govern the Empire through 
Montezuma, I have always held, and with that 
idea I marched you here, as the cavaliers now 


present can testify; but the taking and holding 
him prisoner, — by my conscience! ye out-travel 
me, and I must have time to think about the busi- 


ness. But, gentlemen,” —turning to the Captains — 
Leon, Ordas, Sandoval, and Alvarado, who, as part 


of the delegation, had stationed themselves behind 
him, — “ ye have reflected upon the business, and 
are of made-up minds. Upon two points I would 
have your judgments: first, can we justify the 
seizure to his Majesty, the Emperor? secondly, 
how is the arrest to be accomplished? Speak 
thou, Sandoval.” 


“As thou know’st, Sefior Hernan, what I say | 


must be said bluntly, and with little regard for 


qualifications,” Sandoval replied, lisping. “To me 


the seizure is a necessity, and as such justifiable 
to our royal master, himself so good a soldier. I 
have come to regard the heathen king as faithless, 
and therefore unworthy, except as an instrument 
in our hands. I cannot forget how we were cau- 
tioned against him in all the lower towns, and 
how, from all quarters, we were assured he meant 
to follow the pretended instructions of his god, 
allow us to enter the capital quietly, then fall 
upon us without notice and at disadvantage. And 
now that we are inclosed, he hath only to cut off 
our supplies of bread and water, and break down 
the bridges. So, Sefior, I avouch that, in my 
opinion, there is but one question for~-considera- 
tion, — Shall we move against him, or wait until 
he is ready to move against us? I would rather 
surprise my enemy than be surprised by him.” 
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“And what sayest thou, Leon?” 
“The good Captain Sandoval hath spoken for 


me, Sefior. I would add, that some of us have 


to-day noticed that the king’s steward, besides 
being insolent, hath failed to supply our tables as 
formerly. And from Aguilar, the interpreter, who 
hath his news from the Tlascalans, I learn that 
the Mexicans certainly have some evil plot in 
progress.” 

“And yet further, captain, say for me,” cried 
Alvarado impetuously, “that the prince now with 
us, his name— _ The fiend take his name!” 

“Thou would’st say, the Prince of Tezcuco; 
never mind his name,” Cortes said gravely. 

“ Ay, never mind his name,’’ Olmedo repeated, 
with a scarce perceptible gleam of humor. “At 
the baptism to-morrow I will give him something 
more Christian.” 

“As ye will, as ye will!” Alvarado rejoined 
impatiently. “I was about to say, that the Tez- 
cucan averreth most roundly that the yells we 
heard this afternoon from the temple over the 
way signified a grand utterance from the god of 
war; and, of opinion that we will now be soon 
attacked, he refuseth to go into the city again.” 

« And thou, Ordas.” 

“ Sefior,” that captain replied, “I am in favor 
of the seizure. If, as all believe, Montezuma is 
bent to make war upon us, the best way to meet 
the danger is to arrest him in time. The ques- 
tion, simply stated, is, his liberty or our lives. 
Moreover, I want an end to the uncertainty that 
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so vexeth us night and day ; worse, by far, than | 


any battle the heathen can offer.” 
Cortes played with the knot of his sword, and 
reflected. 


« Such, then, is the judgment of the army,” he | 


finally said. “And such, gentlemen, is mine, also. 
But is that enough? What we do as matter of 
policy may be approved of man, even our imperial 
master, of whom I am always regardful; but, as 
matter of conscience, the approval of Heaven 
must be looked for. Stand out, Father Barto- 
lomé! Upon thy brow is the finger of St. Peter, 


at thy girdle the cross of Christ. What saith the 


Churches 


The good man arose, and held out the cross, — 


saying, — 

“My children, upon the Church, by Christ him- 
self, this solemn hest hath been placed, good for 
all places, to be parted from never: ‘Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.’ The way hither hath been through 
strange seas and deadly climates. Hear me, that 
ye may know yourselves. Ye are the swords of 
the Church. In Cempoalla she preached; so in 
Tlascala; so in Cholula; and in all, she cast out 
false gods, and converted whole tribes. Only in 
this city hath the gospel not been proclaimed. 
And why? Because of a king who to-day, almost 
in our view, sacrificed men to his idols. Swords of 
the Church, which go before to make smooth her 
path, Christ and the Holy Mother must be taught 
in yon temple of sin. So saith the Church!” 
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There was much crossing of forehead and breast, 


-and “Amen,” and the sweet name “Ave Maria”’ 


sounded through the chamber, not in the murmur 
of a cathedral response, but outspokenly as became 
the swords of Christ. The sensation was hardly 
done, when some one at the door called loudly for 
Alvarado. — 

“Who is he that so calleth ?” the captain asked 
angrily. “Let him choose another time.” 

The name was repeated more loudly. 

“Tell the mouther to seek me to-morrow.” 

A third time the captain was called. 

“May the Devil fly away with the fellow! I 
will not go.” 

“Bid the man enter,’’ said Cortes. “The dis- 


turbance is strange.” 


A soldier appeared, whom Alvarado, still angry, 


addressed, “How now? Dost thou take me for 


a kitchen girl, apprenticed to answer thee at all 
times? What hast thou? Be brief. This goodly 


“company waiteth.” 


“TI crave thy pardon, captain. I crave pardon 
of the company,” the soldier answered, saluting 
Cortes. “I am on duty at the main gate. A 
little while ago, a woman” — 

“ Picaro!” cried Alvarado contemptuously. 
“Only a woman !” 

“Peace, captain! Let the man proceed,” saia 
Cortes, whose habit it was to hear his common 
soldiers gravely. 

«As I was about saying, Sefior, a woman came 
running to the gate. She was challenged. I couid 
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not understand her, and she was much scared, for 
behind her on the street. was.a party that seemed 
to have been in pursuit. She cried, and pressed 
for admittance. My order is strict, — Admit no 
one after the evening gun. While I was trying 
to make her understand me, some arrows were 
shot by the party outside, and one passed through 
her arm. She then flung herself on the pave- 
ment, and gave me this cross, and said ‘ Tonatiah, 
Tonatiah!’ As that is what the people call thee, 
Sefior Alvarado, I judged she wanted it given 
to thee for some purpose. The shooting at her 
made me think that possibly the business might 


be of importance. If I am mistaken, I again pray 
pardon. Here is the cross... Shall I admit the_ 


woman?” 

Alvarado took the cross, and looked at it once. 

‘“‘By the saints! my mother’s gift to me, and 
mine to the princess Nenetzin.” Of the soldier 
he asked, in a suppressed. a “Ts the woman 
old or young?” 

‘A girl, little more than a child.” 

“*T is she! Mother of Christ, ’t is Nenetzin!” 

And through the company, without apology, 
he rushed. The soldier saluted, and followed 
him. = 
“To the gate, Sandoval! See the rest of this 
affair, and report,” said Cortes quietly. “We 
will stay the business until you return.’ 


IX 


TRULY WONDERFUL. — A FORTUNATE MAN 
HATH A MEMORY 


=—aWO canoes, tied to the strand, at- 

tested that the royal party, and 
Io’ and Hualpa, were yet at Cha- 
pultepec, which was no doubt as 
pleasant at night, seen of all the 
stars, as in the day, kissed by the 
softest of tropical suns. 

That the lord Hualpa should lin- 
ger there was most natural. Raised, 
almost as one is transported in 
dreams, from hunting to warriorship ; 
from that again to riches and nobility; so lately 
contented, though at peril of life, to look from 
afar at the house in which the princess Nenetzin 
slept ; now her betrothed, and so pronounced by 
the great king himself, — what wonder that he 
loitered at the palace? Yet it was not late, —in 
fact, on the horizon still shone the tint, the last 
and faintest of the day, — when he and Io’ came 
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out, and, arm in arm, took their way lo 
hill to.the landing. What betides the lover. gj is > cam 
the mistress coy? Or runs he away at a Of am 
some grim duty ? a 

Out of the high gate, down the ferent lee 
scent, past the avenue of ghostly cypresses, until | 
their sandals struck the white shells of the land- 
ing, they silently went. 

“Ts it not well with you, my brother?” asked 
the prince, stopping where the boats, in keeping © 
of their crews, were lying. 

“Thank you for that word,’ Hualpa replied. 
“Tt is better even than comrade. Well with me? — 
I look my fortune in the face, and am dumb. If if 
I should belie expectation, if I-should fall from im 
sucha height! O Mother of the World, save me 
from that! I would rather die!” 

“ But you will not fail,’ said Io’ sympatheti- 
cally. 

“The gods keep the- ftiture; they only know. 
The thought came to me as I sat at the feet of 
Tula and Nenetzin, — came to me like a taste of 
bitter ina cup of sweets. Close after followed 
another even stronger, — how could I be so 
happy, and our comrade over the lake so miser- 
able? Weknow how he has hoped and worked > 
and lived for what the morrow is to bring ;) shall | 
he not be notified even of its nearness? You 
have heard the sound of the war-drum; what is 
tikes. 

“Like the roll of thunder.” 

“Well, when the thunder crosses the lake, and 
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strikes his ear, saying, ‘ Up, the war is here!’ he 


will come to the door, and down to the water’s 
edge; there he must stop; and as he looks wist- 


fully to the city, and strains his ear to catch the 
notes of the combat, will he not ask for us, and 
accuse us of forgetfulness? Rather than that, 
O my brother, let my fortune all go back to its 
giver.’ m 
“T understand you now,” said the prince ion 
“Yes,” Hualpa continued, “I am to be at the 


; _temple by the break of day ; but the night is 


mine, and I will go to the ’tzin, my first friend, 
of Anahuac the soul, as Nenetzif is the flower.”’ 
“And I will go with you.” 
“No, you cannot. You have not permission. 


J So farewell.” 


“ Until to-morrow,” said Io’. 
“Tn the temple,” answered Hualpa. 
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WW 5 
i, O’ stayed at the landing a while, nurs- 
ing the thought left him by his com- 
rade;..And he was still there, the 
plash of the rowers of the receding 
canoe in his ear, when the great gate 
of the palace gave exit to another person, this 
time a girl. The guards on duty paid her no 
attention. She was clad simply and poorly, and 
carried a basket. Around the hill were scores of 
gardeners’ daughters like her. 

From the avenue she turned into a path which, 
through one of the fields below, led her to an 


inlet t of the take Aes the Leone were 
accustomed to moor their canoes. . The stars 
_ gave light, but too feebly to reclaim anything 
- from the darkness. Groping amongst the ves- 
sels, she at length entered one, and, seating her- 
self, pushed clear of the land, and out in the lake 
toward the glow in the sky, beneath which re- 
‘ ppecet the city. 

Like the night, the lake was aie therefore, 
no fear for the adventuress. The bee under 
her hand, had not the speed of the king’s when 
driven by his twelve practiced rowers; yet she 
was its mistress, and it obeyed her nai But 
why the journey? Why alone on the water at 
___such a time? 

Half an hour of steady work. The city was, 
of course, much nearer. At the same time, the 
labor began to tell; the reach of her paddle was 
not so great as at the beginning, nor was the dip 
so deep; her breathing was less free, and some- 
times she stopped to draw a dripping hand across 
her forehead. Surely, this is not a gardener’s 
daughter. 

Voyageurs now became frequent. Most of 
them passed by with the salutation usual on the 
lake, — “ The blessings of the gods upon you!”’ 
Once she was in danger. A canoe full of singers, 
and the singers full of pwlgue, came down at 
speed upon her vessel. Happily, the blow was 
given obliquely ; the crash suspended the song ; 
the wassailers sprang to their feet ; seeing only a 
girl, and no harm done, they drew off, laughing. 
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“Out with your lamp next time!” shouted one 
of them. A law of the laké required some such 
signal at night. 


In the flurry of the collision, a famane, leaning — = 
over the bow of the strange canoe, swung a light 


almost in the girl’s face. With a cry, she shrank 
away; as she did so, from her bosom fell a shin- 
ing cross. To the dull slave the symbol told no 
tale ; but, good reader, we know that there is but 
one maiden in all Anahuac who wears such a 


jewel, and we know for whom she wears that one. 


By the light of that cross, we also know the 
weary passenger is, not a gardener’s daughter, 
but Nenetzin, the princess. 


And the wonder grows. What does the gin 


Nene — so they called her in the days they swung 
her to sleep in the swinging cradle —out so far 
alone on the lake? And where goes she in such 
guise, this night of all others, and now when the 
kiss of her betrothed is-scarcely cold on her lips ? 
Where are the slaves? Where the signs of roy- 
alty? As prayed by the gentle voyageurs, the 
blessings of the gods may be upon her, but much 
I doubt if she has her mother’s, almost as holy. 
Slowly now she wins her way. The paddle 
grows heavier in her unaccustomed hands. On 
her brow gathers a dew which is neither of the 
night nor the lake. She is not within the radius 
of the temple lights, yet stops to rest,.and bathe 
her palms in the cooling waves. Later, when the 
wall of the city, close by, stretches away on either 
side, far reaching, a margin of darkness under the 
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_ illuminated sky, the canoe seems at last to con- 


quer ; it floats at will idly as a log; and in that 
time the princess sits motionless as the boat, — 
lapsed in revery. Her purpose, if she has one, 
may have chilled in the solitude or weakened 
under the labor. Alas, if the purpose be good! 
If evil, help her, O sweet Mary, Mother! 

The sound of paddles behind her broke the 
spell. With a hurried glance over her: shoulder, 
she bent again to the task, and there was no more 


hesitation. She gained the wall, and passed in, 
taking the first canal. By the houses, and through 


the press of canoes, and under the bridges, to the 
heart of the city, she went. On the steps border- 
ing a basin close to the street which had been 
Cortes’s line of march the day of the entry, she 
landed, and, ascending to the thoroughfare, set 
out briskly, basket in hand, her face to the south. 
With never a look to the right or left, never a 
response to the idlers on the pavement, she hurried 


-down the street. The watchers on the towers 


sung the hour ; she scarcely heard them. At last 
she reached the great temple. A glance at the 
coatapantli, one at the shadowy sanctuaries, to be 
sure of the locality; then her eyes fell upon the 
palace of Axaya’, and she stopped. The street to 
this point had been thronged with people; here 
there were none; the strangers were by them- 
selves. The main gate of the ancient house stood 
half open, and she saw the wheels of gun-carriages, 
and now and then a Christian soldier pacing his 
round, slowly and grimly; of the little host, he 
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. alone gave signs of life. Over the walls she heard 


‘2 the stamp of horses’ feet, and once a neigh, shrill 

a and loud. The awe of the Indian in presence of ; 
- ’ the white man seized her, and she looked and =~ 
= listened, half frightened, half worshipful, with but 
5s one clear sense, and that was of the nearness of 


the Zonatiah. 

A sound of approaching feet disturbed her,and 
she ran across to the gate; at once the purpose © 
which had held her silent on the azoteas, which 
prompted her ready acquiescence in the betrothal 
to Hualpa, which had sustained her in the passage 

-of the lake, was revealed. She was seeking her 
lover to save him. 

She would have passed through the gateway, > 

s but fora number of lances dropped with their 


points almost against her breast. What with fear ~ 
of those behind and of those before her, she x. 
almost died. On the pavement, outside the en- 4 
trance, she was lying when Alvarado came to the ; 
rescue. The guard made way for him quickly; _ a 


for in his manner was the warning which nothing 

takes from words, not even threats; verily, it a 
had been as well to attempt to hinder a leaping 
panther. He threw the lances up, and knelt by 

her, saying-tenderly, “ Nenetzin, Nenetzin, poor 

child! It is I,— come to save you!” 


She half arose, and, smiling through her tears, a 
clasped her hands, and cried, “ Zonatiah ! Tona- ; 
tiah !”’ 


There are times when a look, a gesture, a tone 
of the voice, do all a herald’s part. What need of 
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Peeech to tell the Spaniard why the truant was 


there? The poor disguise, the basket, told of — 


flight ; her presenes at that hour said, “I have 
come to thee;”’ the cross returned, the tears, the 
joy at sight of him, certified her love; and so, 
when she put her arm around his neck, and the 
arrow, not yet taken away, rattled against his 
corselet, to his heart there shot a pain so sharp 
and quick it seemed as if the very soul of him 
was going out. 

He raised her gently, and carried her through 
the entrance. The rough men looking on saw 
upon his cheek what, if the cheek had been a 
woman’s, they would have sworn was a tear. 

“Ho, Marina!” he cried to the wondering 
interpreter. “I bring thee a bird dropped too 
soon from the nest. The hunter hath chased the 
poor thing, and here is a bolt in its wing. Give 
place in thy cot, while I go for a doctor, and room 
with thee, that malice hurt not a good name.” 

And at the sight the Indian woman was touched ; 
she ran to the cot, smoothed the pillow of feathers, 
and said, “ Here, rest her here, and run quickly. 
I will care for her.” 

He laid her down tenderly, but she clung to 
his hand, and said to Marina, “He must not go. 
Let him first hear what I have to say.”’ 

“ But you are hurt.” 

“Tt is nothing, nothing. He must stay.”’ 

So earnestly did she speak, that the captain 
changed his mind. ‘“ Very well. What is spoken 
in pain should be spoken quickly. I will stay.” 


in the ese temple will be beaten, and tl 
taken up, and then there will be war.” — 

“By the saints! she bringeth doughty He 
said Alvarado, in his voice of soldier. “ Ask her ; 
where she got it; ask her, as you love us, Ma- 
rina.’ 

“From my father, — from the king himself: a 

“And this is child of Montezuma!” cried 
Marina. 

“The princess Nenetzin,’ said the cavalier. 
“But stay not So Ask her when and where she 
heard the news.’ = 

“To-day, at Chapultepec.” == 

“What of the earned ace ie is the warto 
be made? What are the preparations ?’ 

“ The lord Cuitlahua is to take up the bridges. 
Maize and meat will be furnished to-morrow only. 
About the great temple now-there are ten thou- 
sand warriors for an attack, and elsewhere in the 
city there are seventy thousand more.” 

“Enough,” said Alvarado, kissing the little 


hand. “Look now to the hurt, Marina. Bring 

the light ; mayhap we can take the bolt away our- 

selves.” 
Marina knelt, and examined the wounded arm, hy 
_and shortly held up the arrow. : 


“Good!” the cavalier said. “Thou .art a doc- 
tor, indeed, Marina. In the schools at home they 
give students big-lettered parchments. I will do 
better by thee; I will cover the arm that did this 
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surgery with bracelets of gold. Run now, and 
bring cloth and water. The blood thou seest 
_ trickling here is from her heart, which loveth me 
too dearly to suffer such waste. Haste thee! 
haste thee!” 

They bathed the wound, and applied the ban- 
dages, though all too roughly to suit the cavalier, 
who, thereupon, turned to go, saying, “Sit thou 
there, Marina, and leave her not, except to do her» 
will. Tell her I will return, and to be at rest, for 
_ she is safe as in her father’s house. If any do but 

look at her wrongfully, they shall account to me, 

So, by my mother’s cross, I swear!” 

And he hurried back to the audience-chamber, 
where the council was yet in session. While he 
related what had been told by Nenetzin, a deep 
silence pervaded the assemblage, and the brave 
men, from looking at each other, turned, with 
singular unanimity, to Cortes ; who, thus appealed 
to, threw off his affectation, and standing up, 
“spoke, so as to be heard by all, — 

“Comrades, soldiers, gentlemen, let there be no 
words more. The step you have urged upon me, 
in the name of the army, I hesitated to take. I 
grant you, I hesitated; but not from love of the 
soft-tongued, lying, pagan king. Bethink ye. We 
left Cuba hastily, as ye all remember, because of 
a design to arrest us there as malefactors and 
traitors. Now, when our enemies in that island 
hear from our expedition, and have told them all 
its results, —the wealth we have won, and the 
country, cities, peoples, and empire discovered, — 
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envy and jealousy will pursue us, and false tongues 
go back to Spain, and fill the ears of our royal 
master with reports intended to rob us of our 
glory and despoil us of our hire. How could I 
know but the seizure in question might be magni- 
fied into impolicy and cruelty, and furnish cause 
for disgrace, imprisonment, and forfeiture? For 
that I hesitated. This news, however, endeth 
doubt and debate. The over-cunning king hath 
put himself outside of mercy or compassion ; we 
are compelled to undo him. So far, well. Let me 
remind ye now, that the news of which I speak 
hath in it a warning which it were sinful not to 
heed. Yesterday the great infidel was at our 


mercy ; not more difficult his capture then thana — __ 


visit to his palace; but now, in all the histories of 
bold performances, nothing bolder, — nothing of 
the Cid’s, nothing of King Arthur’s. In the heart 
of his capital we are to make prisoner him, the 
head of millions, the political ruler and religious 
chief, not merely secure in the love and fear of 
his subjects, but in the height of his careful pre- 
paration for war, in the centre of his camp, within 
call, nay, under the eyes, of his legions, numbering 
thousands where we number tens. Take ye each, 
my brave brethren, the full measure of the design, 
and then tell me, in simple words, how it may be 
best done. And among ye, let him speak who can 
truly say, I dare do what my tongue delivereth. 
I wait your answer.” 

And in the chamber there again fell a hush so 
deep that those present might well have been 


_ taken for ghosts. The idea as first seen by them 
_ was commonplace; under his description, it be- 

came heroic ; and struggling, as he suggested, to 

measure it each for himself, all were dumb. 

“Good gentlemen,” said Cortes, smiling, “why 
so laggard now? Speak, Diaz del Castillo. Offer 
_ what thou canst.” 

~The good soldier, and afterward good chron- 
—icler, of the conquest and its trials, this one 
among the rest, replied, “I confess, Sefior, the 
enterprise is difficult beyond my first thought. I 
confess, also, to more reflection about its ne- 
cessity than its achievement. To answer truth- 
fully, at this time I see but one way to the end; 
and that is, to invite the monarch here under 

some sufficient pretense, and then lay hands on 

him.” 
“ Are ye all of the same minds, gentlemen ?”’ 
There was a murmur of assent, whereupon 

Cortes arose from leaning upon his sword, and 
"= said sharply, — 

“To hear ye, gentlemen, one would think the 
summer all before us in which to interchange 
courtesies with the royal barbarian. What is the 
fact? At noon to-morrow our hours of grace 
expire. A beat of drum, and then assault, and 
after that,’ —he paused, looking grimly round 

the circle, — “and after that, sacrifices to the 
gods, I suppose.” 
There was a general movement and outcry. 
Some griped their arms, others crossed them- 
| selves. Cortes saw and pressed his advantage. 
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“T shall not take your advice, Bernal Diaz; not 
a I, by my conscience! . Heaven helping me, I ex- 
pect to see old Spain again ; and more, I expect 
: to take these comrades back with me, rich in 
: glory and gold.” Then, to the officers behind © 
- him, he said, in his ordinary tone of command, 
“Ordas, do thou bid the carpenters prepare a. 
quarters in this palace for Montezuma and his © ; 
court ; and let them begin their work to-night, 


for he will be our guest before noon to-morrow. 3 
And thou, Leon, thou, Lugo, thou, Avila, and _ ’ 
thou, Sandoval, get ye ready to go with me to a 
the ” — ony 


“And I?” asked Alvarado. 

“ Thou shalt go also.” ~~ i= 

“ And the army, Sefior ?” Diaz suggested. 

“ The army shall remain in quarters.” 

Never man’s manner more calm, never man 
more absolutely assured. The listeners warmed 
with admiration. As--unconscious of the effect 
he was working, he went on, — 

“T have shown the difficulties of the enterprise ; 
now I say further, the crisis of the expedition is 
upon us; if I succeed, all is won; if I fail, all is 
lost. In such strait, what should we do between 
this and then? Let us not trust in our cunning 
and strength: we are Christians; as such, put 
we our faith in Christ and the Holy Mother. 
Olmedo, father, go thou to the chapel, and get 
ready the altar. The night to confession and 
prayer ; and let the morning find us on our knees 
shrieved and blessed. We are done, comrades. 
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‘Let the chamber be cleared. To the chapel 
eat 
And they did the bidding cheerfully. All night 
the good father was engaged in holy work, con- 
fessing, shrieving, praying. So the morning found 
them. 


Woo: We. UALPA returned to the city 

| | Oa about the time the stars, 
which in that clime and sea- 
son herald the morning, take 
their places in the sky. He 
had lightened his heart, and received 
the sympathy of a lover in return; he 
had told the great things done and promised by 
the king, and sorrowed that his friend could take 
no part in the events which, he imagined, were to 
make the day heroic forever; and now, his -en- 
thusiasm of youth sobered by the plaints to which 
he had listened while traversing the dusky walks 
of the beautiful garden, he climbed the stairs of 
the zeoca/lis. Before the day was fairly dawned, 
he was at his post, waiting, dreaming of Nenetzin, 


: 
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and harkening to the spirit-songs of ambition, 


always so charming to unpracticed souls. 


And the lord Cuitlahua perfected his measures. 
On all the dikes, and at the entrance of all the 
canals, guards were stationed. The bridges near- 
est the palace occupied by the strangers were 
held by chosen detachments. Except those thus 
detailed, the entire military in the city were pent 
in the temples. And to all, including the lord 
steward, the proper orders were confided. All 
awaited the signal. 

And the king, early in the night, ignorant of 
the flight of Nenetzin, had come from Chapulte- 
pec to his palace in the capital. He retired as. 
he was wont, and slept the sleep as restful to a 
mind long distracted by irresolution as to a body 
exhausted by labor; such slumber as comes to 
him who, in time of doubt, involving all dearest 
interests, at last discovers what his duty is, and, 
fully determined, simply awaits the hour of per- 
formance, trustful of the action taken, and of 
the good-will of the god or gods of his faith. 

On the side of the Christians, the preparation, 
more simple, was also complete. From mass the 
little host went to breakfast, then to arms. The 
companies formed ; even the Tlascalans behaved 
as if impressed with a sense that their fate had 
been challenged. 

To the captains, again convoked in the audience- 
chamber, Cortes detailed his plan of operation. 
His salutation of each was grave and calm. 
Though very watchful, they heard him without 
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be seen which holds the conquering destiny, — 
the God of the Christian or that of the Aztec. 
From the council, Alvarado went first to Ma- 
rina; finding that Nenetzin slept, he joined his 
companions ‘in the great court, where, gay and 
careless, he caroled a song, and twirled his sword, 


and, in thought of smiling fortune and a princely ~ 


Indian love, walked complacently to and fro. 
And so wait, ready for action, the Christian lover 
and the heathen, — one in the palace, the other 
in the temple, — both, in fancy, lord of the same 
_ sweet mistress. 


At the stated hour, as had-been the custom, thea 


three lords came, in splendid costume, and with 
stately ceremonial, bringing the king’s compli- 
ments, and asking Cortes’s will for the day. And 
they returned with compliments equally courteous 
and deceptive, taking with them Orteguilla, the 
page, instructed to inform the monarch that di- 
rectly, if such were the royal pleasure, Malinche 
would be happy to visit him in his palace. 

A little later there went out parties of soldiers, 
apparently to view the city; yet the point was 
noticeable that, besides being fully armed, each 
was in charge of a chosen subordinate. Later, 
the army was drawn up, massed in the garden; 


the matches of the gunners were lighted; the 


horsemen stood at their bridles; the Tlascalans 
were stationed to defend the outer walls. De 
Oli, Morla, Marin, and Monjarez passed through 
the lines in careful inspection. 


question ; and when they went out, they might 
have said, The hour of trial is come, and now will 


_ “Heard’st thou when the drum was to be 
sounded?” asked De Oli, looking to the sun. 

“ At noon,” answered Marin. Z 

“Three hours yet, as I judge. Short time, by 
Our Lady!” 

The party was impatient. To their relief, Cortes 
at last came out, with his five chosen cavaliers, 
_ Sandoval, Alvarado, Leon, Avila, and Lugo. As 
he proceeded to the gate, all eyes turned to him, 
all hearts became confident, —so much of power 
over the weak is there in the look of one master 
- spirit. — 

At the gate he waited for the Dofia Marina. 

“ Are ye ready, gentlemen ?” 

= — “All ready,” they replied. 

f “With thee, De Oli, I leave the command. At 
sight or sound of attack or combat, come quickly. 
Charge straight to the palace, lances in the lead. 
Bring our horses. Farewell. Christ and the 
Mother for us!” And with that, Cortes stepped 
into the street. 

For a time the party proceeded silently. 

“Ts not this what the pagans call the beautiful 
street ?’’ Sandoval asked. 

“Why the question ?”’ 

“T have gone through graveyards not more 
deserted.” 

-“ Thou 'rt right,” said Lugo. “By Our Lady! 
when last we went this way, I remember the pave- 
ments, doors, porticoes, and roofs were crowded, 
Now, not a woman or a child.” 

“Tn faith, Sefior, we are a show suddenly be- 
come stale.” 


. 
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“ Be it so,” replied Leon sneeringly. “We will 
give the public a new trick.’* 

“ Mirad, Senores!” said Cortes. “ Last night, 
all through this district, particularly along this 
street, there went patrols, removing the inhabit- 
ants, and making ready for what the drum is 
advertised to let loose upon us. Don Pedro, thy 


princess hath told the truth.” And looking back 


to the towers of the ¢eoca//is, he added, after a fit 
of laughter, “The fools, the swine! They have 


undone themselves; or, rather,’—his face be- 
came grave on the instant, — “the Holy Mother 


hath undone them for us. Give thanks, gentle- 
men, our emprise is already won! Yonder the 


infidel general hath his army in waiting for the 


word of the king. Keep we that unspoken or 
undelivered, — only that, —and the way of our 
return, prisoner in hand, will be as clear of armed 
men as the going is.” 

The customary guard of nobles kept the portal 
of the palace; the antechamber, however, was 
crowded to its full capacity with unarmed cour- 
tiers, through whom the Christians passed with 
grave assurance. To acquaintances Cortes bowed 
courteously. Close by the door of the audience- 
chamber, he found Orteguilla conversing with 
Maxtla, who, at sight of him, knelt, and, touch- 
ing the floor with his palm, offered to conduct 
the party to the royal presence; such were his 
orders. Cortes stopped an instant. 

“Hath the king company?” he asked Orte- 
guilla. 


, “None of account, —a boy and three or four 
— old men.” 

“He is ours. Let us on, gentlemen !”’ 

And forthwith they passed under the curtains 
held aside for them by Maxtla. 

On a dais covered with a carpet of plumaje, the 
monarch sat. Three venerable men stood behind 
him. At his feet, a little to the right, was the 
prince Io’, in uniform. <A flood of light poured 
through a window on the northern side of the 
chamber, and fell full on the group, bringing out 
with intense clearness the rich habiliments of the 
monarch, and every feature of his face. The 
Christians numbered the attendance, and, trained 
to measure dangers and discover advantages by a 

glance, smiled at the confidence of the treacherous 
heathen. Upon the stillness, broken only by their 
ringing tread, sped the voice of Cortes. 

“ Alvarado, Lugo, all of ye, watch well whom 
we have here. On your lives, see that the boy 
escape not.” 

Montezuma kept his seat. 

“The gods keep you this pleasant morning,” he 
said. ‘I am glad to see you.” 

They bowed to him, and Cortes replied, — 

“We thank thee, good king. May the Holy 
Virgin, of our Christian faith, have thee in care. 
Thus pray we, than whom thou hast no truer 
servants.’ 

“Tf you prefer to sit, I will have seats brought.” 

“We thank thee again. In the presence of our 
master, it is the custom to stand, and he would 
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hold us discourteous if we did otherwise before a 
sovereign friend as dear to him as thou art, great 
king.” 

The monarch waved his hand. 

“Your master is no doubt a rare and excellent 
sovereign,” he said, then changed the subject. 
“The lords, whom I sent to you this morning, 
reported that all goes well with you in the palace. 
I hope so. If anything is wanted, you have only 
to speak. My provinces are at your service.” 

“The lords reported truly.” 

“Tam very glad. Thinking of you, Nalindhem 
and studying to make your contentment perfect, I 


have wondered if you have any amusements or ~ 


games with which to pass the time.” 

As there were not in all the New World, how- 
ever it might be in the Old, more desperate gam- 
blers than the cavaliers, they looked at each other 
when the-translation was concluded, and smiled 
at the simplicity of the speaker. Nevertheless, 
Cortes replied with becoming gravity, — 

““We have our pastimes, good king, as all must 
have; for without them, nature hath ordered that 
the body shall grow old and the mind incapable. 
Our pastimes, however, relate almost entirely to 
war.” : 

“That is labor, Malinche.” 

“So is hunting,” said Cortes, smiling. 

“My practice is not,’ answered the monarch, 
taking the remark as an allusion to his own love 
of the sport, and laughing. “The lords drive the 
game to me, and my pleasure is in exercising the 
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skill required to take it. Some day you must go 


__with me to my preserves over the lake, and I will 


show you my modes; but I did not mean that 
kind of amusement. I will explain my meaning, 
Io’,” he said to the prince, who had arisen, “bid 
Maxtla bring hither the silver balls. I will teach 
Malinche to play ¢otologue.”’ 

“Have a care, gentlemen!” said Cortes, divin- 
ing the speech from the action of the speaker. 
“The lad must stay. And thou, Marina, tell 
him so.” 

The comely, gentle-hearted Indian woman has- 
tened tremulously to say, “Most mighty king, 
Malinche bids me tell thee that he has heard of 
the beautiful game, and will be glad to learn it, 
but not now. He wishes the prince to remain.” 

One step Io’ had in the mean time taken, — 
but one; in front of him Leon stepped, hand on 
sword, and menace on his brow. The blood fled 
the monarch’s face. . 

“Go not,” he at length said to the boy; and 
to Cortes, ‘I do not understand you, Malinche.” 

The time of demand was come, Cortes moved 
nearer the dais, and replied, his eyes fixed coldly 
and steadily on those of the victim, — 

“T have business with thee, king ; and until it 
is concluded, thou, the prince, and thy councilors 
must stay. Outcry, or attempt at escape, will be 
at peril of life.” 

The monarch sat upright, pale and rigid; the 
ancients dropped upon their knees. Io’ alone 
was brave; he stepped upon the platform, as if to 


defend the royal p person. Then in thes same cold, 
inflexible manner, Cortes proceeded, — 


“T have been thy guest, false king, long enough 


to learn thee well. The power which, on all oc- 


casions, thou hast been so careful to impress upon ~ 


me, hath but made thy hypocrisy the more aston- 
ishing. Listen, while I expose thee to thyself. 
We started hither at thy invitation. In Cholula, 
nevertheless, we were set upon by the army. No 
thanks to thee that we are alive to-day. And, in 


the same connection, when thou wert upbraided 


for inviting us, the lords and princes were told 
that such was the instruction of one of thy bloody 
gods, who had promised here in the CMs to 


deliver us prisoners for sacrifice.” — 


Montezuma offered to speak. 

“Deny it not, deny it not!” said Cortes, with 
the slightest show of passion. “In god or man, 
such perfidy cannot be excused. But that is not 
all. Say nothing about the command sent the 
troops near Tuzpan to attack my people; nor 
about the demand upon townships under protec- 


tion of my royal master for women and children » 


to feed to thy hungry idols; now” — 

Here the king broke in upon the interpreter, — 

“T do not understand what Malinche says 
about my troops attacking his people at Tuzpan.” 

“Thy governor killed one of my captains.” 

“ Not by my order.” 

“Then make good the denial, by sending for 
the officer who did the murder, that he may be 
punished according to the wickedness of his 
crime.” 


’ 
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The king took a signet from his wrist, and said 


to one of his councilors, “ Let this be shown to 


the governor of that province. I require him to 
come here immediately, with all who were con- 
cerned with him at the time spoken of by Ma- 
linche.” 

The smile with which the monarch then turned 
to the Spaniard was lost upon him, for he con- 
tinued, pitilessly as before, — 

“The punishment of the governor is not 
enough. I accuse thee further. Thou treacher- 
ous king! Go with me to the temple, and now, 
—this instant, —I will show thee thy brother, 
with an army at call, waiting thy signal to attack 
us in the pare where so lately we eeceived thy 
royal welcome.” 

The listener started from his seat. Upon his 
bewildered faculties flashed the remembrance of 
how carefully and with what solemn injunction he 
had locked his plans of war in the breasts of the 
members of his family, gathered about him on 
the azoteas at Chapultepec. His faith in them 
forbade suspicion. Whence then the exposure? 
And to the dealer in mysteries Mystery answered, 
“The gods!” If his former faith in the divinity 
of the stranger came not back, now, at least, he 
knew him sustained by powers with which con- 
tention were folly. He sunk down again; his 
head dropped upon his struggling breast ; — HE 
WAS CONQUERED ! 

And the stern Spaniard, as if moved by the 
sight, said, in a softened voice, — 
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of ours, —a mercy of the dear Christ who hath 


-us in his almighty keeping, — by which every sin — 
- may be atoned by sacrifices, not of innocent vic- — 


tims, but of the sinner’s self. In the world I 
come from, so much is the law esteemed, that 
kings greater than thou have laid down their 
crowns, the better to avail themselves of its sal- 
vation. Thou art an unbeliever, and I may do 
wrong, —if so, I pray pardon of the Holy Ghost 
that heareth me, —I may do wrong, I say, but, 
infidel as thou art, if thou wilt obey the precept, 
thou shalt have the benefit of the privilege. I do 
not want war which would end in thy destruction 


and the ruin of thy city and people ; therefore i 


make thee a proposal. Hear me!” 

The unhappy king raised his head, and listened 
eagerly. 

“Arise, and go with us to our quarters, and 
take up thy abode there. ~ King shalt thou con- 
tinue. Thy court can go with thee, and thou 
canst govern from one palace as well as another. 
To make an end of speech,” — and Cortes raised 
his hand tightly clenched, — “to make an end of 
speech, finally and plainly, choose now: go with 
us or die! I have not brought these officers 
without a purpose.” 

All eyes centred on the pale face of the mon- 
arch, and the stillness of the waiting was painful 
and breathless. At last, from the depths of his 
tortured soul, up rose a sparkle of resentment. 

“Who%ever heard of a great prince, like my- 


“T know not thy religion; but there is a law 


_ a prisoner in the hands of a stranger ?” 


“Prisoner! Not so. Hear me again. Court, 
household, and power, with full freedom for its 
exercise, and the treatment due a crowned prince, 
— all these shalt thou have. So, in my master’s 


_ name, I pledge thee.” 


“No, Malinche, press me not so ettie Were 
I to consent to such a degradation, my people 
would not. Take one of my sons rather. This 
one,” —and he laid his hand on Io’s shoulder, — 
“whom. I love best, and have thought to make 
my successor. Take him as hostage; but spare 
me this infamy.”’ 

The debate continued ; an hour passed. 

“ Gentlemen, why waste words on this wretched 
barbarian ?”’ exclaimed Leon, at last, half drawing 
his sword, while his face darkened with dreadful 
purpose. ‘We cannot recede now. In Christ’s 
name, let us seize him, or plunge our swords in 
his body !”’ 

The captains advanced, baring their swords; 
Cortes retired a step, as if to make way for them. 
Brief time remained for decision. Trembling and 
confused, the monarch turned to Marina, and 
asked, “ What did the Zew/le say?” 

As became a gentle woman, fearful lest death 
be done before her, she replied, — 

“OQ king, I pray you make no further objection. 
If you yield, they will treat you kindly; if you 
refuse, they will kill you. Go with them, I pray 


” 


you. 
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Upon the advance of the captains, Io’ stepped 


in front of the king; as they hesitated, either 
waiting Cortes’s order or the answer to Marina's 


prayer, he knelt, and clasped his father’s knees, — x 
and cried tearfully, — = 


“Do not go, O king! Rather than endure 
such shame, let us die !”’ 

Stupefied, almost distraught, the monarch 
seemed not to hear the heroic entreaty. His gaze 
was on the face of Cortes, now as impenetrable 
and iron-like as the armor on his breast. “The 
gods have abandoned me!” he cried despairingly. 
“T am lost! Malinche, I will go with you!” 
His head drooped, and his hands fell nerveless on 


the chair. ae 


The boy arose, and turned to the conquerors, 
every feature convulsed with hate. 

“Thanks, good king, thanks!” said Cortes, 
smiling. “Thou hast saved my soula sin. I will 
be thy friend till death!’”” 

Thereupon, he stepped forward, and kissed the 
royal hand, which fell from his lips as if palsied — 
I will not say profaned — by the-touch. And, one 
after another, Leon, Lugo, Avila, Alvarado, and 
Sandoval approached, and knelt on the dais and in 
like manner saluted the fallen prince. 

“Are you done, Malinche?”’ the victim asked, 
when somewhat revived. 

“What I wish now, above all things,” was the 
reply, spoken with rare pretense of feeling, “is to 
be assured, good king, that we are forgiven ‘the 
pain we have caused thee, since, though of our 
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doing, it was not of our will as much as of the 
ambition of some of thy own lords and _ chiefs. 
What I desire next is, that thy goodness may not 


be without immediate results. I and my officers, - 


thy son and these councilors, are witnesses that 
thou didst consent to my proposal out of great 
love of peace and thy people. To secure the 
object, — noble beyond praise, —the lords here in 
the palace, and those of influence throughout the 
_ provinces, must be convinced that thou dost go 
with me of thine own free will; not as prisoner, 
but as trusted guest returning the favor of guest. 
How to do that best is in thy knowledge more 
than mine. Only, what thy judgment approveth, 
set about quickly. We wait thy orders.” 

“To’, uncles,” said Montezuma, his eyes dim 
with tears, “as you love me, be silent as to what 
has here taken place. I charge you that you tell 
it to no man, while I live. Bid Maxtla come.” 

Summoning all his strength to meet the shrewd 
eyes of the chief, the monarch sat up with a show 
of cheerfulness. 

“Bring my palanquin,” he said, after Maxtla’s 
salutation, “and direct some of the elder lords to 
be ready to accompany me without arms or cere- 
mony. As advised by Huitzil’, and these good 
uncles, I have resolved to go, and for a time abide 
with Malinche in the old palace. Send an officer, 
with the workmen, to prepare quarters for my use 
and that of the court. Publish my intention. 
Go quickly.” 

Afterwhile from the palace issued a procession 
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which no man, uninformed, might look upon and 
say was not a funeral: in the palanquin, the dead ; 
on its right and left, the guard of honor ; behind, 
the friends, a long train, speechless and sorrowing. 
The movement was quiet and solemn; three 
squares and as many bridges were passed, when, 
from down the street, a man came running with 
all speed. He gained the rear of the cortége, and 
spoke a few hurried words there ; a murmur arose, 
and spread, and grew into a furious outcry, —a 
moment more, and the cortége was dissolved in 
tumult. At the last corner on the way, the cava- 
liers had been joined by some of the armed parties, 
who, for the purpose, had preceded them into the 


city in the early morning; these closed firmly _ 


around, a welcome support. 

“ Mirad!” cried Cortes loudly. “The varlets 
are without arms. Let no one strike until I say 
so,” 

The demonstration increased. Closer drew the 
mob, some adjuring the monarch, some threaten- 
ing the Christians. That an understanding of the 
situation was abroad was no longer doubtful; still 
Cortes held his men in check, for he knew, if 
blood were shed now, the common-sense of the 
people would refuse the story he so relied upon, 
—that the king’s coming was voluntary. 

“Can our guest,” he asked of Sandoval, “be 
sleeping the while?” 

ibreachery, Sefigrs 

“By God’s love, captain, if it so turn out, drive 
thy sword first of all things through him!” 
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While yet he spoke, the curtains of the carriage 
were drawn aside; the carriers halted instantly ; 
and of the concourse, all the natives fell upon 
their knees, and became still, so that the voice ot 
the monarch was distinctly heard. 

“The noise disturbs me,” he said, in ordinary 
tone. ‘“ Let the street be cleared.” 

The lords whom he addressed kept their faces 
to the ground. 

“What is the cause of the clamor?” 

No one answered. A frown was gathering upon 
his face, when an Aztec sprang up, and drew near 
him. He was dressed as a citizen of the lower 
class. At the side of the carriage he stopped, and 
__ touched the pavement with his palm. 

“ Guatamozin!”’ said the king, more in astonish- 
ment than anger. 

“Even so. O king, — father, —to bear a sol- 
dier’s part to-day, I have dared your judgment.” 
Lifting his eyes to the monarch’s, he endured his 
gaze steadily, but, at the same time, with such an 
expression of sympathy that reproof was impos- 
sible. ‘I am prepared for any sentence ; but first, 
let me know, let these lords and all the people 
know, is this going in truth of your own free 
will?” } 

Montezuma regarded him fixedly, but not in 
wrath. 

“‘T conjure you, uncle, father, king, —I conjure 
you, by our royal blood, by our country, by all the 
gods, —are these strangers guests or guards? 
Speak, —I pray you, speak but one word.” 
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The poor, stricken monarch heard, and was pen- 
etrated by the tone of anguish; yet he replied, — 
_ “My brother’s son insults me by his question. 
I am still the king, —free to go and come, to 
reward and punish.” 

He would spoken have further, and kindly, but 
for the interruption of Cortes, who cried impa- 
tiently | — 

“Ho, there! Why this delay? Forward!” 

And thereupon Avila stepped rudely and inso- 
lently between the king and ’tzin. The latter’s 


broad breast swelled, and his eyes blazed; he. 


seemed like a tiger about to leap. 

“ Beware!” said the king, and the warning was 
in time. “Beware! Not here, not now!” 

The ’tzin turned to him with a quick, anxious 
look of inquiry ; a revulsion of feeling ensued ; he 
arose, and said, with bowed head, ‘I understand. 
O king, if we help not ourselves, we are lost. 
‘Not here, not now... I-catch the permission.” 
Pointing to Avila, he added, “This man’s life is 
in my hands, but I ‘pass it by; thine, O uncle, 
is the most precious. We will punish these inso- 
lents, but zot here ; we will give you rescue, but 
not now. Be of cheer.” 

He stepped aside, and the melancholy cortége 
passed on, leaving the lords and people and the 
empire, as represented by them, in the dust. 
Before the ¢eoca//is, under the eyes of. Cuitlahua, 
within hailing distance of the ten thousand war- 


riors, the doughty cavaliers bore their prize unchal- 
lenged. 
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And through the gates of the old palace, through 
the files of Spaniards in order of battle waiting, 
they also carried what they thought was the 
empire, won without a blow, to be parceled at . 
_ pleasure, — its lands, its treasure, its cities, and its 
people. 
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a pheasant, bread of maize, or- 
aaa. N anges and bananas, and water 
ni ~ from the spring; and the repast 
») would have been soon dispatched but for 
‘y the announcement, by a slave in waiting, 
« of the lord Hualpa. At mention of the 
©) name the ’tzin’s countenance assumed a 

x glad expression. 

“The lord Hualpa! The gods be praised ! 
Bid him come.” 

Directly the visitor appeared at the door, and 
paused there, his eyes fixed upon the floor, his 
body bent, like one half risen from a salutation. 
The ’tzin went to him, and, taking his hand, 
said, — 
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“ Welcome, comrade. Come and account for 


yourself. I know not yet -how to punish you; _ 


but for the present, sit there, and eat. If you 
come from Tenochtitlan this morning, you must 
bring with you the appetite which is one of the 
blessings of the lake. Sit, and I will order your 
breakfast.” 

“No, good ’tzin, not for me, I pray you. I am 
from the lake, but do not bring any blessing.” 

The ’tzin resumed his seat, looking searchingly 
and curiously at his guest, and pained by his 
manner and appearance. His face was care- 
worn; his frame bent and emaciated; his look 


constantly downward; the voice feeble and of | 
uncertain tone; in short, his aspect was that of - 


one come up from a battle in which shame and 
grief had striven with youth of body and soul, 
and, fierce as the struggle had been, the end was 
not yet. He was the counterpart of his former 
self. ag 

“You have been sick,” said the ’tzin after- 
while. 

“Very sick, in spirit,” replied Hualpa, without 
raising his eyes. 

The ’tzin went on. “ After your desertion, I 
caused inquiry to be made for you everywhere, — 
at the Chalcan’s, and at your palace. No one 
could give me any tidings. I sent a messenger 
to Tihuanco, and your father was no better in- 
formed. Your truancy has been grievous to your 
friends, no less than to yourself. I have a right 
to call you to account.” 
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“So you have; only let us to the garden. The 
air outside is sweet, and there is a relief in free- 
dom from walls.” 

From habit, I suppose, they proceeded to the 
arena set apart for military exercise. No one 
was there. The ’tzin seated himself on a bench, 
making room for Hualpa, who still declined the 
courtesy, saying, — 

“T will give an account of myself to you, brave 
*tzin, not only because I should, but because I 
stand in need of your counsel. Look for nothing 
strange; mine is a simple story of shame and 
failure. You know its origin already. You re- 
member the last night I spent with you here. I 
do, at least. That day the king made me happier 
than I shall ever be again. When I met you at 
the landing, the kiss of my betrothed was sweet 
upon my lips, and I had but one sorrow in the 
world, — that you were an exile, and could not 
take part, as you so wished and deserved, in the 
battle which my hand was to precipitate next 
noon. I left you, and by dawn was at my post 
in the temple. The hours were long. At last 
the time came. All was ready. The ten thou- 
sand warriors chosen for the assault were in their 
quarters. The lord Cuitlahua was in the tower 
of Huitzil’, with the Zeotuctlz and his pabas, at 
prayer. We awaited only the king’s word. Fi- 
nally, Io’ appeared. I saw him coming. I raised 
the stick, my blood was warm, another instant 
and the signal would have been given” — 
Hualpa’s voice trembled, and he stopped. 
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“Go on,” said the ’tzin. “What restrained 
you?” ts 


“T remembered the words of the king, —‘ Io’ 


will come to you at noon with my commands,’ — 
those were the words. I waited. ‘Strike!’ said 
Io’. ‘The command, — quick!’ I cried. ‘As 
you love life, strike!’ he shouted. Something 
unusual had taken place; I hesitated. ‘Does 
the king socommand?’ Iasked. ‘Timenever was 
as precious! Give me the stick!’ he replied. But 
the duty was mine. ‘With your own hand give 
the signal,’ — such was the order. I resisted, 
and he gave over the effort, and, throwing him- 
self at my feet, prayed me to strike. I refused 


the prayer, also. Suddenly he sprang up, and 


ran out to the verge of the temple overlooking 
the street. Lest he should cast himself off, I 
followed. He turned to me, as I approached, 
and cried, with upraised hands, ‘Too late, too 
late! We are undone. Look where they carry 
him off!’ ‘Whom?’ Tasked. ‘The king — 
my father—a prisoner!’ Below, past the coata- 
pant, the royal palanquin was being borne, 
guarded by the strangers. The blood stood still 
in my heart. I turned to the prince; he was 
gone. A sense of calamity seized me. I ran to 
the tower, and called the lord Cuitlahua, who was 
in time to see the procession. I shall never for- 
get the awful look he gave me, or his words.” 
Hualpa again paused. 

“What were they?” asked the ’tzin. 

“*My lord Hualpa,’ he said, ‘had you given 
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the signal when Io’ came to you first, I could 

_have interposed my companies, and saved him. 

It is now too late; he is lost. May the gods 

forgive you! A ruined country cannot.’” 

“Said he so?” exclaimed the ’tzin indignantly. 
“ By all the gods, he was wrong!”’ 

At these words, Hualpa for the first time dared 
look into the ’tzin’s face, surprised, glad, yet 
doubtful. 

“How?” heasked. “ Did you say I was right?” 

a pe! 

Tears glistened in the Tihuancan’s eyes, and 
he seized and kissed his friend’s hand with trans- 
port. : 

_ “J begin to understand you,” the ’tzin said, still 
more kindly. “You thought it your fault that 
the king was a prisoner ; you fled for shame.” 

“Yes, —for shame.” 

“My poor friend!” 

* But consider,” said Hualpa, — “consider how 
rapidly I had risen, and to what height. Admit- 
ting my self-accusations, when before did man 
fall so far and so low? What wonder that I 
fled ?”’ 

“Well, you have my judgment. Seat yourself, 
and hear me further.” ; 

Hualpa took the seat this time; after which the 
’tzin continued. “The seizure was made in the 

-palace. The king yielded to threats of death. 

He could not resist. While the strangers were 

bearing him past the ¢eoca//is, and you were look- 

ing at them, their weapons were at his throat. 
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Had you yielded to Io’s prayer, and given the 
signal, and had Cuitlahua obeyed, and with his 
bands attempted a rescue, your benefactor would 
have been slain. Do not think me dealing in 
conjectures. I went to him in the street, and 
prayed to be allowed to save him ; he forbade me. 
Therefore, hold not yourself in scorn; be happy ; 
you saved his life a second time.” 

Again Hualpa gave way to his gratitude. 

“Nor is that all,” the ’tzin continued. “In my 
opinion, the last rescue was nobler than the first. 
As to the lord Cuitlahua, be at rest. He was not 
himself when he chid you so cruelly; he now 
thinks as I do; he exonerates you; his messen- 


gers have frequently come, asking if you had _ 


returned. So, no more of shame. Give me now 


- what else you did.” 


The sudden recall to the past appeared to throw 
Hualpa back ; his head sunk upon his breast again, 
and for a time he was silent ; at length he replied, 
“As I see now, good ’tzin, I have been very fool- 
ish. Before I go on, assure me that you will 
listen with charity.” 

“With charity and love.” 

“T have hardly the composure to tell what 
more I did; yet the story will come to you in 
some form. Judge me mercifully, and let the 
subject be never again recalled.”’ 

“You have spoken.” 

“Very well. I have told you the words of the 
lord Cuitlahua; they burnt me, like fire. Think- 
ing myself forever disgraced, I descended from 
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the azoteas to the street, and there saw the peo- 


ple’s confusion, and heard their cries and curses. 


I could not endure myself. I fled the city, like 
a guilty wretch. Instinctively, I hurried to Ti- 
huanco. There I avoided every habitation, even 


_ my father’s. News of evil travels fast. The old 


merchant, I knew, must needs hear of the king’s 
seizure and what I regarded as my crime. So I 
cared not to meet his eyes. I passed the days in 
the jungles hunting, but the charm of the old occu- 
pation was gone; somehow my arrows flew amiss, 
and my limbs refused a long pursuit. How I sub- 
sisted, I scarcely know. At last, however, my 
ideas began to take form, and I was able to inter- 
rogate myself. Through the king’s bounty, I was 
a lord, and owner of a palace; by his favor, I fur- 
ther reflected, Nenetzin was bound to me in sol- 
emn betrothal. What would she think of me? 
What right had I, so responsible for his great 
misfortune, to retain his gifts? I could release 
her from the odious engagement. At his feet I 
could lay down the title and property ; and then, 
if you refused me as_a soldier or slave, I could 
hide myself somewhere ; for the grief-struck and 
unhappy, like me, earth has its caverns and ocean 
its islands. And so once more I hurried to Te- 
nochtitlan. Yesterday I crossed the lake. From 
the Chalcan I heard the story which alone was 
needed to make my humiliation complete, — how 
Nenetzin, false to me, betrayed the great purpose 
of her father, betook herself to the stranger’s 
house, adopted his religion, and became his wife 
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or —spare me the word, good ’tzin. After that, 
I lost no time, but went to-the palace, made way 
through the pale-faced guards at the gate and 
doors, each of whom seemed placed there to 
attest the good king’s condition and my infamy. 


Suitors and lords of all degrees crowded the audi- — 


ence-chamber when I entered, and upon every face 
was the same look of sorrow and dejection which 
I had noticed upon the faces of the people whom 
I passed in the street. All who turned eyes upon 
me appeared to become accusers, and say, ‘ Traitor, 
behold thy victim!’ Imagine the pressure upon 
my spirit. I made haste to get away, — unseemly 
haste. What my salutation was I hardly know. 


I only remember that, in some form of speech, I __ 
publicly resigned all his honorable gifts. I remem- 


ber, also, that when I took what I thought was my 
last look at him, — friend, patron, king, father, — 
may the gods, who have forbidden the relation, 
forgive the allusion!— I-could not see him for 
tears. My heart is in my throat now; then it 
nearly choked me. And so ends my account. 
And once more, true friend, I come to you, 
Hualpa, the Tihuancan, without title, palace, or 
privilege ; without distinction, except as the hero 
and victim-of a marvelous fortune.” 

The ‘tzin was too deeply touched, too full of 
sympathy, to reply immediately. He arose, and 
paced the arena a while. Resuming his seat again, 
he asked simply, “ And what said the king ?”’ 

“To what ?” 

“Your resignation.” 
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“He refused to take back his gifts. They 
_ could not revert, he said, except for crime.” 

“ And he was right. _ You should have known 
him better. A king cannot revoke a gift in any 
form.” 

After a spell of silence, the ’tzin spoke again. 

“One matter remains. You are not guilty, as 
you supposed; your friends have not lost their 
faith in you; such being the case, it were strange 
if your feelings are as when you came here; and 
as purposes too often follow feelings, I ask about 
the future. What do you intend? What wish?”’ 

“T see you understand me well, good ’tzin. My 
folly has been so great that’I feel myself unworthy 
_ to be my own master. I ought not to claim a 
purpose, much less a wish. I came to your door 
seeking to be taken back into service; that was 
all the purpose I had. I rely upon your exceeding 
kindness.” 

Hualpa moved as if to kneel; but the ’tzin 
caught him, and said, “Keep your seat.” And 
rising, he continued severely, ‘‘ Lord Hualpa, — 
for such you still are, —all men, even the best, 
are criminals; but as for the most part their 
crimes are against themselves, we take no notice 
of them. In that sense you are guilty, and in 
such degree that you deserve forfeiture of all the 
king refused to take back. But pass we that, — 
pass the folly, the misconduct. I will not take 
you into service ; you have your old place of friend 
and comrade, more fitting your rank.”’ 

Hualpa’s face brightened, and he answered, — 
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“Command me, O ’tzin! With you I can be 
brave warrior, good citizen,-true friend ; without 
you, I am nothing. Whatever the world thinks 
of me, this I know, —I can reinstate myself in its 


good opinion before I can in my own. Show me © 


the way back to self-respect ; restore me that, and 
I will be your slave, soldier, comrade, — what you 
will.” 

“It is well,” said Guatamozin, smiling at his 
earnestness. “It is well. I can show you the 
way. Listen. The war, about which we have so 
often talked, thanks to the gods! is finally at 
hand. The public opinion has done its work. 
The whole nation would throw itself upon the 


strangers to-morrow, but for the king, who has _ 


become their shield; and he must be rescued ; 
otherwise, we must educate the people to see in 
him an enemy to be removed. We cannot spare 


the time for that, and consequently have tried. 


rescue in many ways, so far in vain. To-morrow 
we try again. The plot is arranged and cannot 
fail, except by the king’s own default. Reserving 
explanation, I congratulate you. Youare in time; 
the good fortune clings to you. To-morrow I will 
set your feet in the way you seek.” 

Hualpa=gazed at him doubtingly. ‘“ To-mor- 
row!” he said. ‘ Will you trust me so soon, and 
in a matter so high?” 

eiVies! | 

“Will my part take me from you?” 

NO 

“Then I thank you for the opportunity. On 
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assurance ; whether it - will ever return is doubt- 
eral: abut with you, at your side, I dare walle 1 in any 
mayo. Z 
“T understand you,” the ’tzin replied. “Go 
now, and get ready. Unless the king fail us, we 
will have combat requiring all our strength. To 


the bath first, then to breakfast, then to find more 
seemly garments, then to rest. I give you to mid- 


y night. Go. e 
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= HE morning after Hualpa’s re- 


turn Xoli, the Chalcan, as was 
his wont, passed through his 
many rooms, making what may 
be called a domestic reconnoissance. 

“What!” he cried, perplexed. “How 
is this? The house is empty! Where 
are all the lords?” 

The slaves to whom he spoke shook their heads. 

“Have there been none for breakfast ?”’ 

Again they shook their heads. 

“Nor for pulque ?” 

“Not one this morning,” they replied. 

“Not even for a draught of pulgue! Wonder- 
ful!” cried the broker, bewildered and amazed. 
Then he hurried to his steward, soliloquizing as 
he went, “Not one for breakfast; not even a 
draught of pulgue! Holy gods, to what is the 
generation coming ?” 


The perplexity of the good man was not with- 
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- ‘out cause. The day the king removed to the 


palace of Axaya’, the royal hospitality went with 
him, and had thenceforth been administered there ; 
but though no less princely and profuse than be- 
fore, under the new régime it was overshadowed 


_by the presence of the strangers, and for that 


reason became distasteful to the titled person- 
ages accustomed to its enjoyment. Consequently, 
owners of palaces in the city betook themselves 
to their own boards; others, especially non-resi- 
dents, quartered with the Chalcan; as a further 
result, his house assumed the style of a meson, 
with accommodations equal to those of the pal- 
ace; such, at least, was the disloyal whisper, and 
Iam sorry to say Xoli did not repudiate the im- 
peachment as became a lover of the king. And 
such eating, drinking, playing, such conspiring and 
plotting, such political discussion, such transac- 
tions in brokerage went on daily and nightly 
under his roof as were never before known. Now 
all this was broken off. The silence was not more 
frightful than unprofitable. 

“Steward, steward!” said Xoli to that func- 
tionary, distinguished by the surpassing whiteness 
of his apron. “ What has befallen? Where are 
the patrons this morning ?”’ 

‘“Good master, the most your slave knows is, 
that last night a paba from the great temple 
passed through the chambers, after which, very 
shortly, every guest departed.” 

“A paba, a paba!” And Xoli was more than 


ever perplexed. ‘“ Heard you what he said ?”’ 
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“ Not a word.” 

“ About what time did he come ?”’ 

“ After midnight.” 

“ And that is all you know?” 

The steward bowed, and Xoli passed distract- 
edly to the front door, only to find the portico as 
deserted as the chambers. Sight of the people 
beginning to collect in the square, however, 
brought him some relief, and he hailed the first 
passing acquaintance. 

“ A pleasant morning to you, neighbor.” 

“The same to you.” 

“Have you any news ?” 


“None, except I hear of a crowd of pabas in | 
the city, come, as rumor says, from Tezcuco, 


Cholula, Iztapalapan, and other lake towns.”’ 

“When did they come?” 

“Tn the night.” 

“Oho! There’s something afoot.” And Xoli 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 

“So there is,” the neighbor replied. “The king 
goes to the temple to worship to-day.” 

A light broke in upon the Chalcan. “True, 
true; I had forgotten.” 

“ Such is the talk,” the citizen continued. ‘ Will 
you be there? Everybody is going.” 

“Certainly,” answered Xoli dryly. “If I do 
not go, everybody will not be there. Look for me. 
The gods keep you!” 

And with that, he reéntered his house, satis- 
fied, but not altogether quieted ; wandering rest- 
lessly from chamber to chamber, he asked himself 
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_ continually, “ Why so many pabas? And why do 

they come in the night? And what can have 
taken the lords away so silently, and at such 
a time, — without breakfast, — without even a 
draught of pzlgue ?” 

Invariably these interrogatories were followed 
by appeals to the great ebony jar of snuff; after 
sneezing, he would answer himself, “Pabas for 
worship, lords and soldiers for fighting ; but pabas 
and soldiers together! Something is afoot. I will 
stay at home, and patronize myself. And yet — 
and yet —they might have told me something 
about it!” 


BOUT ten o'clock —to count the time 
as Christians do —the king issued 
from the old palace, going in state to 

the ‘eocallis, attended by a procession of cour- 
tiers, warriors, and pabas. He was borne in an 
open palanquin, shaded by the detached canopy, 
the whole presenting a spectacle of imperial 
splendor. 

The movement was slow and stately, through 
masses of people on the pavements, under the 
gaze of other thousands on the housetops; but 
neither the banners, nor the music, nor the pomp, 
nor the king himself, though fully exposed to 
view, amused or deceived the people; for at the 
right and left of the carriage walked Lugo, Alva- 
rado, Avila, and Leon; next, Olmedo, distinguish- 
able from the native clergy by his shaven crown, 
and the cross he carried aloft on the shaft of a 
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lance; after him, concluding the procession, one 
hundred and fifty Spaniards, ready for battle. 
Priesthood, — king, —the strangers! Clearer, 
closer, more inevitable, in the eyes of the people, 
arose the curse of Quetzal’. 

When the monarch alighted at the foot of the 
first stairway of the temple, the multitude far and 
near knelt, and so remained until the pabas, dele- 


gated for the purpose, took him in their arms to_ 


carry him to the azoteas. Four times in the 
passage of the terraces the cortége came in view 
from. the side toward the palace, climbing, as it 
were, to the Sun;— dimmer the holy symbols, 


fainter the solemn music; and each time the | 
people knelt. The unfortunate going to worship _ 


was still the great king! 

A detachment of Christians, under De Morla, 
preceded the procession as an advance- guard. 
Greatly were they surprised at what they found on 
the azoteas. Behind- Tlalac, at the head of the 
last stairway, were a score or more of naked boys, 
swinging smoking censers ; yet farther toward the 
tower or sanctuary of Huitzil’ was an assemblage 
of dancing priestesses, veiled, rather than dressed, 
in gauzy robes and scarfs; from the steps to the 
door of the sanctuary a passageway had been 
left ; elsewhere the sacred area was occupied by 
pabas, drawn up in ranks close and scrupulously 
ordered. Like their pontiff, each of them wore a 
gown of black ; but while his head was bare, theirs 
were covered by hoods. Thus arranged, — silent, 
motionless, more like phantoms than men, — 


. 
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they both shocked and disquieted the Spaniards. 
Indeed, so sensible were the latter of the danger 
of their position, alone and unsupported in the 
face of an array so dismal and solid, that many of 
them fell to counting their beads and muttering 
Aves. 

A savage dissonance greeted the king when he 
was set down on the azofeas, and simultaneously 
the pabas burst into a hymn, and from the urn 
over the tower a denser column of smoke arose, 
slow mounting, but erelong visible throughout the 
valley. Half bending, he received the blessing of 
Tlalac ; then the censer-bearers swept around him; 
then, too, jangling silver bells and beating cala- 
bashes, the priestesses began to dance; in the midst 
of the salutation, the arch-priest, moving back- 
ward, conducted him slowly toward the entrance 
of the sanctuary. At his side strode the four cava- 
liers. The escort of Christians remained outside ; 
yet the pabas knew the meaning of their presence, 
and their hymn deepened into a wail; the great 
king had gone before his god —a prisoner ! 

The interior of the sanctuary was in ordinary 
condition ; the floor and the walls black with the 
blood of victims; the air foul and sickening, 
despite the smoking censers and perfuming pans. 
The previous visit had prepared the cavaliers for 
these horrors ; nevertheless, a cry broke from them 
upon their entrance. In a chafing-dish before the 
altar four human hearts were slowly burning to 
coals ! 

“Jesu Christo!” exclaimed Alvarado. “ Did 
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not the pagans promise there should be no sacri- 
fice? Shrieve me never, if I toss not the contents 
of yon dish into the god’s face!” 

“Stay!” cried Olmedo, seizing his arm. “ Stir 
not! The business is mine. As thou lovest God, 
— the true God, — get thee to thy place!” 

The father spoke firmly, and the captain, ger 
ing his teeth with rage, submitted. 

The pedestal of the idol was of stone, square in 
form, and placed in the centre of the sanctuary. 
Several broad steps, fronting the doorway, — door 


there was not, —assisted devotees up to a plat- 


form, upon which stood a table curiously carved, 


and resting, as it were, under the eyes of the god. 


The chamber, bare of furniture, was crowded 
with pabas, kneeling and hooded and ranked, like 
their brethren outside. The cavaliers took post 
by the entrance, with Olmedo between them and 
the altar. Two priests, standing on the lower 
step, seemed waiting to assist in the ceremonial, 
although, at the time, apparently absorbed. in 
prayer, 

Tlalac led the monarch by the hand up the 
steps. 

“O king,” he said, “the ears of the god are 
open. He will hear you. And as to these com- 
panions in devotion,” he pointed to the assistants 
as he spoke, “avoid them not: they are here to 
pray for you; if need be, to die for you. If they 
speak, be not surprised, but heed them well ; what 
they say will concern you, and all you best love.” 

Thereupon the arch-infidel let go the royal 
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hand, and descended the steps, moving backward ; 


upon the floor he continued his movement. Sud- 
denly he stopped, turned, and was face to face 
with Olmedo ; all the passions of his savage nature 
blazed in his countenance ; in reply, the Christian 
priest calmly held up the cross, and smiled, and 
was content. 

Meantime the monarch kissed the altar, and, 
folding his hands upon his breast, was beginning 


_ to be abstracted in prayer, when he heard himself 


addressed. 

“Look not this way, O king, nor stir; but 
listen.”’ 

The words, audible throughout the chamber, 


_ proceeded from the nearest devotee, —a tall man, 


well muffled in gown and hood. The monarch 
controlled himself, and listened, while the speaker 
continued in a slow, monotonous manner, designed 
to leave the cavaliers, whom he knew to be observ- 
ing him, in doubt whether he was praying or in- 
toning some part of the service of the occasion, — 

“Tt is in the streets and in the palaces, and has 
gone forth into the provinces, that Montezuma is 
the willing guest of the strangers, and that, from 
great love of them and their society, he will not 
come away, although his Empire is dissolving, and 
the religion of his fathers menaced by a new one ; 
but know, O king, that the chiefs and caciques 
refuse to credit the evil spoken of you, and, be- 
lieving you a prisoner, are resolved to restore you 
to freedom. Know further, O king, that this is 
the time chosen for the rescue. The way back 
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to the throne is clear ; you have only to go hence. 
What says the king? The nation awaits his 
answer.” 

«The throne is inseparable from me, — is where 
I am, under my feet always,” answered the mon- 
arch coldly. A 

«And there may it remain forever!” said the 
devotee with fervor. “I only meant to pray you 
to come from amongst the strangers, and set it 
once more where it belongs, — amongst the lov- 
ing hearts that gave it to you. Misunderstand 
me not, O king. Short time have we for words. 
The enemy is present. I offer you rescue and 
liberty.” 

“ To offer me liberty is to deny that I am free. 
Who is he that proposes to give me what is mine 
alone to give? J am with Huitzil’. Who comes 
thus between me and the god?” 

From the pabas in the chamber there was a 
loud murmur ; but as-the king and devotee re- 
tained their composure, and, like praying men, 
looked steadily at the face of Huitzil’, the cava- 
liers remained unsuspicious observers of what was 
to them merely a sinful ceremony. 

“Tam the humblest, though not the,least lov- 
ing, of all your subjects,” the devotee answered. 

“The name?” said the king. “You ask me 
to go hence: whither and with whom ?”’ 

“Know me without speaking my name, O king. 
I am your brother’s son.” 

Montezuma was visibly affected. Afterwhile 
he said, — 
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“Speak further. Consider what you have said 
true, —that I am a prisoner, that the strangers . 
present are my guards, — what are the means of 

rescue? Speak, that I may judge of them. Con- 

spiracy is abroad, and I do not choose to be blindly 

led from what is called my prison to a tomb.” 

To the reasonable demand the ’tzin calmly 
replied, “That you were coming to worship to- 
day, and the conditions upon which you had per- 
mission to come, I learned from the ¢eotuctli. I 
saw the opportunity, and proposed to attempt 
your rescue. In Tlalac the gods have a faithful 
servant, and you, O king, a true lover. When 
you were received upon the a@zofteas, you did not 
fail to notice the pabas. Never before in any 
one temple have there been so many assembled. 
They are the instruments of the rescue.” 

“The instruments!’ exclaimed the king, un- 
able to repress his scorn. 

The ’tzin interposed hastily. “ Beware! Though 
what we say is not understood by the strangers, 
their faculties are sharp, and very little may 
awaken their suspicion and alarm; and if our 
offer be rejected, better for you, O king, that they 
go hence ignorant of their danger and our design. 
Yes, if your conjecture were true, if we did in- 
deed propose to face the /ew/es with barehanded 
pabas, your scorn would be justified; but know 
that the concourse on the azofeas is, in fact, of 
chiefs and caciques, whose gowns do but conceal 
their preparation for battle.” 

A pang contracted the monarch’s face, and his 
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hands closed harder upon his breast ; possibly he 
shuddered at the necessity so thrust upon him of 
deciding between Malinche whom he feared, and 
the people whom he so loved. 

“ Yes,” continued the ’tzin, “here are the cho- 
sen of the realm, —the noblest and the best, — 
each with his life in his hand, an offering to you. 
What need of further words? You have not for- 
gotten the habits of war; you divine the object 
of the concourse of priests ; you understand they 
are formed in ranks, that, upon a signal, they 
may throw themselves as one man upon the 
strangers. Here in the sanctuary are fifty more 
with maguahuitls ; behind them a door has been 
constructed to pass you quickly to the azoteas ; 
they will help me keep the door, and stay pursuit, 
while you descend to the street. And now, O 
king, said I not rightly? What have you to do 
more than go hence? Dread not for us. Inthe | 
presence of Huitzil’,-and-in defense of his altar, 
we will fight. If we fall in such glorious combat, 
he will waft our souls straightway to the Sun.” 

“My son,” the king answered, after a pause, 
“if I were a prisoner, I would say you and the 
lords have done well; but, being free and pursu- 
ing my own policy, I reject the rescue. Go your 
ways in peace; leave me to my prayers. Ina 
few days the strangers will depart; then, if not 
sooner, I will come back as you wish, and bring 
the old time with me, and make all the land 
happy.” 

The monarch ceased. He imagined the ques- 
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tion answered and passed ; but a murmur, almost 
a groan, recalled him from the effort to abstract 
himself. And then the ¢eotuctli, exercising his 
privilege, went to him, and, laying a hand upon 
his arm, and pointing up to the god, said, — 

“Harken, O king! Thestrangers have already 
asked you to allow them to set up an altar here 
in the house of Huitzil’, that they may worship 
their god after their manner. The request was 
sacrilege ; listening to it, a sin; to grant it would 
make you accursed forever. Save yourself and 
the god, by going hence as the lords have be- 
sought. Be wise in time.” 

“T have decided,” said the poor king, in a 
trembling voice, — “I have decided.” 

Tlalac looked to the ’tzin despairingly. The 
appeal to the monarch’s veneration for the god of. 
his fathers had failed ; what else remained? And 
the ’tzin for the first time looked to the king, 
saying sorrowfully, — 

“ Anahuac is the common mother, as Huitzil’ 
is the father. The foot of the stranger is heavy 
on her breast, and she cries aloud, ‘Where is 
Montezuma? Where is the Lord of the Earth ? 
Where is the Child of the Sun?’”’ 

And silence hung heavy in the sanctuary, and 
the waiting was painful. Again the ’tzin’s voice, — 

“A bride sits in the house waiting. Love puts 
its songs in her mouth, and kindles her smiles with 
the dazzle of stars. But the bridegroom lingers, 
and the evening and the morning bring him 
not. Ah, what is she, though ever so beautiful 
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and sweet-singing, when he comes not, and may 
never come? O king, you are the lingering lord, 
and Anahuac the waiting bride; as you love her, 
come.” > : 

The fated king covered his face with his hands, 
as if, by shutting out the light, to find relief from 
pangs too acute for endurance. Minutes passed, 
— minutes of torture to him, and of breathless 
expectancy to all present, except the cavaliers, 
who, unconscious of peril, watched the scene with 
indifference, or rather the scornful curiosity nat- 
ural to men professing a purer and diviner faith. 
At last his hand dropped, and he said with dig- 
nity, — 


“Let this end now, — so | command. My ex- _ 


planation must be accepted. I cannot under- 


, stand why, if you love me as you say, you should 


receive my word with so little credit ; and if you 
can devote yourselves so entirely to me, why can 
you not believe me capable of equal devotion to 
myself? Hear me once more. Ido not love the 
strangers. I hope yet to see them sacrificed to 
Huitzil’. They promise in a few days to leave 
the country, and I stay with them to hasten their 
departure, and, in the mean time, shield you, 
the nation,the temples, and the gods, from their 
power, which is past finding out. Therefore, let 
no blow be struck at them, here or elsewhere, 
without my order. I am yet the king. Let me 
have peace. Peace be with you! I have spoken.” 

The ’tzin looked once to heaven, as if uttering 
a last appeal, or calling it to witness a vow, then 
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he fell upon his knees; he, too, had despaired. 
And as if the feeling were contagious, the sco- 
tuctli knelt, and in the sanctuary there was still- 
ness consistent with worship, save when some 
overburdened breast relieved itself by a sigh, a 
murmur, or a groan. 

And history tells how Montezuma remained a 
little while at the altar, and went peacefully back 
to his residence with the strangers. 
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N the sanguez,.one market-day, 
4 there was an immense crowd, yet 
trade was dull; indeed, compar- 

e atively nothing in that way was 
. being done, although the display 
of commodities was rich and tempting. 

“Holy gods, what is to become of us ?” cried a 
Cholulan merchant. 

“You! You are rich. Dullness of the market 
cannot hurt you. But I—TI am going to ruin.” 

The second speaker was a slave-dealer. Only 
the day before, he had, at great cost, driven into 
the city a large train of his “stock” from the 
wilderness beyond the Great River. 

“Tell me, my friend,” said a third -party, ad- 
dressing the slave-dealer, though in hearing of 


the whole company, “heard you ever of a slave 
owning a slave?” 


- 
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“Not I.” 


“ Heard you ever of a man going into the mar- 


ket to buya slave, when he was looking to become 
one himself?” - 

“Never... | 

“You have it then, —the reason nobody has 
been to your exhibition.” 

The bystanders appeared to assent to the pro- 
position, which all understood but the dealer in 
men, who begged an explanation. 

“Yes, yes. You have just come home. I had 
forgotten. A bad time to be abroad. But listen, 
friend.” The speaker quietly took his pipe from 
his mouth, and knocked the ashes out of the bowl. 
“We belong to Malinche ; you know who he is.”’ 

“JT am not so certain,” the dealer replied 
gravely. “The most I can say is, I have heard of 
him.” 

“Oh, he is a god” — 

“ With all a man’s wants and appetites,” inter- 
posed one. 

“Yes, I was about to say that. For instance, 
day before yesterday he sent down the king’s 
order for three thousand escaupiles. What 
need ”’ — 

“They were for his Tlascalans.”’ 

‘“Oh, possibly. For whom were the cargoes 
of cotton cloth delivered yesterday ?”’ 

“ His women,” answered the other quickly. 

“ And the two thousand sandals ?”’ 

“ For his soldiers.” 

“And the gold of which the market was 
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cleaned last week? And the gold now being 
hunted in Tustepec and Chinantla? And the 
tribute being levied so harshly in all the pro- 
vinces, — for whom are they ?” 

“For Malinche himself.” 

“Ves, the god Malinche. Slave of a slave! 


My friend,” said the chief speaker to the slave- 


dealer, “there is no such relation known to the 
law, and for that reason we cannot buy of you. 


Better go back with all you have, and let the wil- 


derness have its own again.” 
“ But the goods of which you spoke; certainly 
they were paid for,” said the dealer, turning pale. 
“No. There is nothing left of the royal reve- 


nue. Even the treasure which the last king ~ 


amassed, and walled up in the old palace, has 
been given to Malinche. The empire is like a 
man in one respect, at least, — when beggared, 
it cannot pay.” 

“And the king ?”’ 

“ He is Malinche’s, too.” 

“Yes,” added the bystander; ‘for nowadays 
we never see his signet, except in the hands of 
one of the strangers.” 

The dealer in men drew a long breath, some- 
thing as near a sigh as could come from one of 
his habits, and said, “I remember Mualox and 
his prophecy; and, hearing these things, I know 
not what to think.” 

“We have yet one hope,” said the chief spokes- 
man, as if desirous of concluding the conversa- 
tion. 
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“ And that ?” 
“Ts the ’tzin Guatamo.” 


HAT luck, :Pepite?” 

“ Bad, very bad.” 

The questioner was the wife of the man ques- 
tioned, who had just returned from the market. 
Throwing aside his empty baskets, he sat down in 
the shade of a bridge spanning one of the canals, 


and, locking his hands across his bare knees, 
looked gloomily into the water. His canoe, with 


others, was close at hand. 

The wife, without seeming to notice his dejec- 
tion, busied herself setting out their dinner, which 
was humble as themselves, being of boiled maize, 
tuna figs, and /ecuztlat/, or cheese of the lake. 
When the man began to eat, he began to talk, — 
a peculiarity in which he was not altogether sin- 
gular. 

“Bad luck, very bad,” he repeated. “I took 
my baskets to the old stand. The flowers were 
fresh and sweet, gathered, you know, only last 
night. The market was full of people, many of 
whom I knew to be rich enough to buy at two 
prices ; they came, and looked, and said, ‘They 
are very nice, Pepite, very nice,’ but did not offer 
to buy. By and by the sun went up, and stood 
overhead, and still no purchaser, not even an 
offer. It was very discouraging, I tell you; and 
it would have been much more so, if I had not 
pretty soon noticed that the market-people around 
me, fruiterers and florists, were doing no better 
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than I. Then I walked about to see my friends; 


and in the porticoes and booths as elsewhere in 
the square, —no trade; plenty of people, but no 
trade. The jewelers had covered their fronts 
with flowers, —I never saw richer, — you should 


“have been there!—and crowds stood about 


breathing the sweet perfume; but as to purchas- 
ing, they did nothing of the sort. In fact, may 
the mzt/ou} of our little house fly away to-night, 
if, in the whole day, I saw an instance of trade, or 
so much as a cocoa-bean pass from one hand to 
another !” 


“Tt has been so many days now, only not quite — 


so bad, Pepite,” the wife said, struggling to talk 


cheerfully. “What did they say was the cause? — 


Did any one speak of that ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, everybody. Nothing else was talked. 
‘What is the use of working? Why buy or sell ? 
We have no longer a king or country. We are 
all slaves now. We belong to Malinche. After- 
while, because we are poor, he will take us off to 
some of his farms, like that one he has down in 
Oajaca, and set us to working, and keep the fruits, 
while he gives us the pains. No, we do not want 
anything; the less we have, the lighter will be our 
going down.’ That is the way the talk went all 
day.” 

For the first time the woman threw off her 
pretense of cheerfulness, and was still, absorbed 
in listening and thinking. 

“Belong to Malinche! We? And our little 

1 Household god of the lowest grade. 
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ones at home? Not while the gods live!” she 
said confidently. 

“Why not? You forget. Malinche is him- 
self a god.” 

A doubt shook the strong faith of the wife; 
and soon, gloomy and hopeless as Pepite, she sat 
down by him, and partook of the humble fare. 


other king,” said an old cacique to a 

crowd of nobles, of whom he was the 
centre, in the fulgue chamber of the Chalcan. 
Bold words, which, half a year before, would have 
been punished on the spot; now, they were heard 
in silence, if not with approbation. “A king has 
no right to survive his glory,” the veteran con- 
tinued; “and how may one describe his shame 
and guilt, when, from fear of death, he suffers an 
enemy to use him, and turn his power against his 
people!” 

He stopped, and for a time the hush was 
threatening; then there was clapping of hands, 
and voices cried out, “Good, good!” 

“May the gods forgive me, and witness that 
the speech was from love of country, not hatred 
of Montezuma,” said the cacique deferentially. 

“Whom would you have in his place? Name 
him,” shouted an auditor. 

“ Montezuma, — if he will come back to us.” 

“He will not; he has already refused. An- 
other, — give us another!” 

“Be it so!” said the veteran with decision. 


HE nation is dying. Let us elect an 
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“My life is forfeit for what I have said. The 
cell that holds the king Cacama and the good 
lord Cuitlahua yawns for me also. I will speak.” 
Quaffing a bowl of pz/gwe, he added, “ Of all Ana- 
huac, O my brothers, who, with the fewest years, 
is wisest of head and bravest of heart, and there- 
fore fittest to be king in time like this?” 

The question was of the kind that addresses 
itself peculiarly to individual preferences, —the 
kind which has afflicted the world with its sad- 
dest and greatest wars ; yet, strange to say, the 
company, as with one voice, and instantly, an- 
swered, — 

“The ’tzin, the ’tzin. Guatamo, the ’tzin!” 


N the evening time three pabas climbed 
the stairs by which the top of the 
turret of Huitzil’ on the ¢eocallis was 

reached from the asoteas. Arrived at the top, 
they found there the night-watcher, who recog- 
nized the feofuct/z, and knelt toshim. 

“ Arise, and get you down now,” the arch-priest 
said ; “we would be alone a while.”’ 

On a pedestal of stone, or rather of many 
stones, rested the brazier, or urn, that held the 
sacred fire. In it crackled the consuming fagots, 
while over it, with unsteady brilliancy, leaped the 
flames which, for so many leagues away, were as 
a beacon in the valley. The three stopped in the 
shadow of the urn, and might have studied the 
city, or those subjects greater and more fascinat- 
ing, — mysteries now, to-night, forever, — Space, 
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and its children, the Stars; but it was not to in- 
dulge a common passion or uncertain speculations 
that Tlalac had brought from their temples and 
altars his companions, the high-priests of Cholula 
and Tezcuco. And there for a long time they re- 
mained, the grave and holy servants of the gods 
of the New World, talking earnestly, on what 
subject and with what conclusion we may gather. 

“He is of us no longer,” said Tlalac impres- 
sively. ‘He has abandoned his people; to a 
stranger he has surrendered himself, his throne 
and power; he spends his days learning, from a 
new priesthood, a new creed, and the things that 
pertain to a god of whom everything is unknown 
to us, except that he is the enemy of our gods. 
I bore his desertion patiently, as we always bear 
with those we love. By permission, as you heard, 
he came one day to worship Huitzil’ ; the permis- 
sion was on condition that there should be no sac- 
rifices. Worship without sacrifice, my brethren! 
Can such thing be? When he came, he was 
offered rescue; the preparations were detailed to 
him; he knew they could not fail; the nobles 
begged him to accept the offer; I warned him 
against refusal; yet, of choice, he went back to 
Malinche. Then patience almost forsook me. 
Next, as you also know, came the unpardonable 
sin. In the chamber below — the chamber. sanc- 
tified by the presence of the mighty Huitzil’ — I 
will give you to see, if you wish, a profanation 
the like of which came never to the most wicked 
dream of the most wicked Aztec, —an altar to 


prayer, by priests of the strange God, at the same 
time, and side by side with the worship of our 
gods, —all with the assent — nay, by order — of 
Montezuma. Witness these crimes once, and 
your patience will go quickly, whereas mine went 
slowly ; but it is gone, and in its stead lives only 
the purpose to do what the gods command.” \ 

“Let us obey the gods!” said the reverend 
high-priest of Cholula. 2 

“Let us obey the gods!” echoed his holy 
brother of Tezcuco. 


“Hear me, then,’ said Tlalac with increased ~ 


fervor. “TI will give their command. ‘Raise up 
a new king, and save yourselves, by saving our 
worship in the land!’ so the gods say. And I 
am ready.” 

“But the law,” said the Tezcucan. 

‘By the law,” answered Tlalac, “there can be 
kings only in the order of election.” 

“Andeoee 

“Montezuma — mast — DIE!” 

Tlalac said these terrible words slowly, but 
firmly. 

“And who will be the instrument?” they 
asked. 

“Let us trust the gods,” he answered. “For 
love of them men go down to death every day; 
and of the many lovers, doubt not some one will 
be found to do their bidding.” 


the new and unknown God. And to-morrow, if | 
you have the curiosity, I will give you to see the 
further sight, —a service, mixed of singing and — 
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_ And so it was agreed. 


ND s0, slowly but surely, the Public Opin- 
ion made its way, permeating all classes, — 
laborers, merchants, warriors, and priests. 


THE ’TZIN’S FAREWELL TO 
QUETZAL’ 


F I were writing history, 
it would delight me to linger 
over the details of Cortes’s 
management after the ar- 
rest of Montezuma; for in 
them were blent, fairly as 
ever before seen, the grand 
diversities of war, politics 
and governmental administration. 
Anticipating interference from 
the Be aiictars in Cuba, he exercised all his in- 
dustry and craft to recommend himself directly 
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to his Majesty, the Emperor Charles. The inter- 
ference at last came in the form of a grand ex- 
pedition under Panfilo de Narvaez; but in the 
interval, —a period of little more than five 
months, — he had practically reduced the new 
discovery to possession, as attested by numerous 
acts of sovereignty, — such, for instance, as the 
coast of the gulf surveyed; colonies established ; 
plantations opened and worked with profit; tri- 
bute levied ; high officials arrested, disseized, and 
executed; the collection and division of a trea- 
sure greater than ever before seen by Christians 
in the New World; communication with thé capi- 
tal secured by armed brigantines on the lakes ; 
the cross set up and maintained in the ¢eocallis ; 
and last, and, by custom of the civilized world, 
most absolute, Montezuma brought to acknow- 
ledge vassalage and swear allegiance to the 
Emperor; and withal, so perfect was the admin- 
istration of affairs, that a Spaniard, though alone, 
was as safe in the defiles between Vera Cruz and 
Tenochtitlan as he would have been in the camz- 
nos veales of old Spain, as free in the great 
tianguez as on the quay of Cadiz. 

Narvaez’s expedition landed in May, six months 
after Cortes entered Tenochtitlan; and to that 
time I now beg to advance my reader. 

Cortes himself is down in Cempoalla; having 
defeated Narvaez, he is lingering to gather the 
fruits of his extraordinary victory. In the capital 
Alvarado is commanding, supported by the Tlas- 
calans, and about one hundred and fifty Christians. 
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Under his administration, affairs have gone rapidly 
from bad to worse; and in selecting him for a 
trust so delicate and important, Cortes has made 
his first serious mistake. 


T an early hour in the evening Mualox 
came out of the sanctuary of his Ca, 
bearing an armful of the flowers which 
had been used in the decoration of the 

altar. The good man’s hair and beard were whiter 
than when last I noticed him; he was also feebler, 
and more stooped; so the time is not far distant 
when Quetzal’ will lose his last and most faith- 
ful servant. As he was about to ascend the 


stairway of the tower, his name was called, and, 


stopping, he was overtaken by two men. 
“ Guatamozin!”’ he exclaimed in surprise. 
“Be not alarmed, father, but put down your 


burden, and rest a while. My friend here, the > 


lord Hualpa, has brought me news, which calls 
me away. Rest, therefore, and give me time for 
thanks and explanation.” 

“What folly is this?” asked Mualox hastily, 
and without noticing Hualpa’s salutation. “Go 
back to the cell. The hunters are abroad and 
vigilant as-ever. I will cast these faded offerings 
into the fire, and come to you.” 

The ’tzin was in the guise of a paba. To quiet 
the good man’s alarm, he drew closer the hood 
that covered his head, remarking, “ The hunters 
will not come. Give Hualpa the offerings; he 
will carry them for you.” 


_ Hualpa took them, and left ; then Mualox said, 
_ “Tam ready to hear. Speak.” 
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“Good father,” the ‘tzin began, “not long 
since, in the sanctuary there, you told me —I well 
remember the words — that the existence of my 
country depended upon my action; by which I 
understood you to prefigure for me an honorable, 
if not fortunate, destiny. I believe you had faith 
in what you said; for on many occasions since 


you have exerted yourself in my behalf. That I 


am not now a prisoner in the old palace with 
Cacama and the lord Cuitlahua is due to you; 
indeed, if it be true, as I was told, that the king 
gave me to Malinche to be dealt with as he chose, 
I owe you my life. These are the greatest debts 
a man can be bound for; I acknowledge them, 
and, if the destiny should be fortunate as we hope, 
will pay them richly; but now all I can give you 
is my thanks, and what I know you will better re- 
gard, — my solemn promise to protect this sacred 
property of the holy Quetzal’. Take the thanks 
and the promise, and let me have your blessing. 
I wish now to go.” __ 

“Whither?” asked Mualox. 

“To the people. They have called me; the 
lord Hualpa brings me their message.” 

“No, you will not go,” said the paba reproach- 
fully. “Your resolution is only an impulse ; 
impatience is not a purpose; and — and here are 
peace, and safety, and a holy presence.” 

“ But honor, father,” — 

“That will come by waiting.” 
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« Alas!”’ said the ’tzin bitterly, “I have waited 
too long already. I have most dismal news. When 
Malinche marched to Cempoalla, he left in com- 
mand here the red-haired chief whom we call 
Tonatiah. This, you know, is the day of the 
incensing of Huitzil’’’ — 

“T know, my son, —an awful day! The day of 
cruel sacrifice, itself a defiance of Quetzal’.” 

“What!” said Guatamozin, in angry surprise. 
« Are you not an Aztec?” 

“Yes, an Aztec, and a lover of his god, the 
true god, whose return he knows to be near, and,” 
—to gather energy of expression, he paused, then 
raised his hands as if flinging the words to a 
listener overhead, — ‘‘and whom he would wel- 
come, though the land be swimming in the blood 
of unbelievers.” 

The violence and incoherency astonished the 
‘tzin, and as he looked at the paba fixedly, he was 
sensible for the first time of a fear that the good 
man’s mind was affected. And he considered his 
age and habits, his days and years spent in a 
great, cavernous house, without amusement, with- 
out companionship, without varied occupation ; for 
the thinker, it must be remembered, knew nothing 
of Tecetl or the world she made so delightful. 
Moreover, was not mania the effect of long brood- 
ing over wrongs, actual or imaginary? Or, to put 
the thought in another form, how natural that 
the solitary watcher of decay, where of all places 
decay is most affecting, midst antique and templed 
splendor, should make the cause of Quetzal’ his, 
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until, at last, as the one idea of his being, it 
mastered him so absolutely that a division of his 
love was no longer possible. If the misgiving had 
come alone, the pain that wrung the ’tzin would 
have resolved itself in pity for the victim, so old, 
so faithful, so passionate; but a dreadful conse- 
quence at once presented itself. By a strange 
fatality, the mystic had been taken into the royal 
councils, where, from force of faith, he had gained 
faith. Now, —and this was the dread, — what if 
he had cast the glamour of his mind over the 
king’s, and superinduced a policy which had for 
object and end the peaceable transfer of the nation 
to the strangers? 

This thought thrilled the ’tzin indefinably, and 


in a moment his pity changed to deep distrust. 


To master himself, he walked away ; coming back, 
he said quietly, “The day you pray for has come ; 
rejoice, if you can.” 

“T do not understand you,” said Mualox. 

“JT will explain. This is the day of the incensing 
of Huitzil’, which, you know, has been celebrated 
for ages as a festival religious and national. This 
morning, as customary, lords and priests, person- 
ages the noblest and most venerated, assembled in 
the court-yard of the temples. To bring the great 
wrong out in clearer view, I ought-to say, father, 
that permission to celebrate had been asked of 
Tonatiah, and given,—to such a depth have we 
fallen! And, as if to plunge us into a yet lower 
deep, he forbade the king’s attendance, and said 
to the ¢eotuctli, ‘There shall be no sacrifice.’ ” 
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“No victims, no blood!” cried Mualox, clasping 
his hands. “Blessed be Quetzal’ !”’ 

The ’tzin bore the interruption, though with an 
effort. 

“Tn the midst of the service,” he continued, 
“when the yard was most crowded, and the 
revelry gayest, and the good company most happy 
and unsuspecting, dancing, singing, feasting, sud- 
denly Zonatiah and his people rushed upon them, 
and began to kill, and stayed not their hands until, 
of all the revelers, not one was left alive; leaders 
in battle, ministers at the altar, old and young, — 
all were slain!! Oh, such a piteous sight! The 
court is a pool of blood. Who will restore the 
flower this day torn from the nation? O holy 
gods, what have we done to merit such calamity?” 

Mualox listened, his hands still clasped. 

“Not one left alive! Not one, did you say?” 

“Not one.” 

The paba arose from his stooping, and upon 
the ’tzin flashed the old magnetic flame. 

‘““What have you done, ask you?  Sinned 
against the true and only god” — 

“1?” said the ’tzin, for the moment shrinking. 

“The nation, — the nation, blind to its crimes, 
no less blind to the beginning of its punishment ! 
What you call calamity, I call vengeance.  Start- 
ing in the house of Huitzil’, —the god for whom 
my god was forsaken, —it will next go to the 
city; and if the lords so perish, how may the 
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_ people escape? Let them tremble! He is come, 


he is come! I knew him afar, I know him here. 
I heard his step in the valley, I see his hand in 
the court. Rejoice, O ’tzin! He has drunk the 
blood of the sacrificers. To-morrow his house 
must be made ready to receive him. Go not 
away! Stay, and help me! TIamold. Of the 
treasure below I might make use to buy help; 
but such preparation, like an offering at the altar, 
is most acceptable when induced by love. Love 
for love. So said Quetzal’ in the beginning ; so 
he says now.” 


“Tet me be sure I understand you, father. - 


What do you offer me?” asked the ’tzin quietly. 

“ Escape from the wrath,” replied Mualox. 

“ And what is required of me?” 

“To stay here, and, with me, serve his altar.” 

“Ts the king also to be saved ?”’ 

“ Surely ; he is already a servant of the god’s.” 

Under his gown the ’tzin’s heart beat quicker, 
for the question and answer were close upon the 
fear newly come to him, as I have said; yet, to 
leave the point unguarded in the paba’s mind, he 
asked, — 

“ And the people: if I become what you ask, 
will they be saved ?” 

“No. They have forgotten Quetzal’ utterly.” 

“When the king became your fellow-servant, 
father, made he no terms for his dependants, for 
the nation, for his family?” 

“ None.” 

Guatamozin dropped the hood upon his shoul- 
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- ders, and looked at Mualox sternly and steadily ; 
and between them ensued one of those struggles 
of spirit against spirit in which glances are as 
glittering swords, and the will holds the place of 
skill. 

“ Father,’ he said at length, “I have been ac- 
customed to love and obey you. I thought you 
good and wise, and conversant with things divine, 
and that one so faithful to his god must be as 
faithful to his country; for to me, love of one is 
love of the other. But now I know you better. 
You tell me that Quetzal’ has come, and for ven- 
geance; and that, in the fire of his wrath, the 
nation will be destroyed ; yet you exult, and en- 
deavor to speed the day by prayer. And now, 


too, I understand the destiny you had in store — 


for me. By hiding in this gown, and becoming a 
priest at your altar, I was to escape the universal 
death. What the king did, I was to do. Hear 
me now: I cut myself loose from you. With 
my own eyes I look into the future. I spurn the 
destiny, and for myself will carve out a better 
one by saving or perishing with my race. No 
more waiting on others! no more weakness! I 
will go hence and strike” — 

“Whom?” asked Mualox impulsively. “The 
king and the god?” 

“ He is not my god,” said the ’tzin, interrupting 
him in turn, “The enemy of my race is my 
enemy, whether he be king or god. As for Mon- 
tezuma,’— at the name his voice and manner 
changed, — “T will go humbly, and, from the dust 
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into which he flung them, pick up his royal duties. 
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Alas! no other can. Cuitlahua is a prisoner; so 
is Cacama; and in the court yard yonder, cold in 
death, lie the lords who might with them contest 
the crown and its tribulations. I alone am left. 
And as to Quetzal’, —I aceept the doom of my 
country, —into the heart of his divinity.I cast 
my spear! So, farewell, father. As a faithful 
servant, you cannot bless whom your god has 
cursed. With you, however, be all the peace and 
safety that abide here. Farewell.” 

“Go not, go not!” cried Mualox, as the ’tzin, 
calling to Hualpa, turned his back upon him. 
“We have been as father and son. I am old. 
See how sorrow shakes these hands, stretched 
toward you in love.” 

Seeing the appeal was vain, the paba stepped 
forward and caught the ’tzin’s arm, and said, “I 
pray you stay,—stay. The destiny follows Que- 
tzal’, and is close at hand, and brings in its arms 
the throne.” 

Neither the tempter nor the temptation moved 
the ’tzin; he called Hualpa again; then the holy 
man let go his arm, and said sadly, “Go thy way, 
—one scoffer more! Or, if you stay, hear of 
what the god will accuse you, so that, when your 
calamity comes, as come it will, you may not 
accuse him.” 

“JT will hear.” 

“Know, then, O ’tzin, that Quetzal’, the day 
he landed from Tlapallan, took you in his care; a 


little later, he caused you to be sent into exile” — 
VOL, II 
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“Your god did that!” exclaimed the ’tzin. 


“And why?” 

“Out: of the’ city heer was safety,” replied 
Mualox sententiously ; in a moment he contin- 
ued, “Such, I say, was the beginning. Attend 
to what has followed. After Montezuma went to 
dwell with the strangers, the king of Tezcuco re- 
volted, and drew after him the lords of Iztapa- 
lapan, Tlacopan, and others; to-day they are 
prisoners, while you are free. Next, aided by 
Tlalac, you planned the rescue of the king by 
force in the ¢eocallis; for that offense the officers 
hunted you, and have not given over their quest ; 
but the cells of Quetzal’ are deep and dark; I 


called you in, and yet you are safe. To-day _ 


Quetzal’ appeared amongst the celebrants, and 
to-night there is mourning throughout the valley, 
and the city groans under the bloody sorrow ; 
still you are safe. A few days ago, in the old 
palace of Axaya’, the. king assembled his lords, 
and there he and they became the avowed sub- 
jects of anew king, Malinche’s master; since that 
the people, in their ignorance, have rung the 
heavens with their curses. You-alone escaped 
that bond; so that, if Montezuma were to join 
his fathers,asleep in Chapultepec, whom would 
soldier, priest, and citizen call to the throne? Of 
the nobles living, how many are free to be king ? 
And of all the empire, how many are there of 
whom I might say, ‘He-forgot not Quetzal’ ?’ 
One only. And now, O son, ask you of what you 
will be accused, if you abandon this house and its 
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god ? or what will be forfeit, if now you turn your 
back upon them? Is there a measure for the 
iniquity of ingratitude? If you go hence for any 
purpose of war, remember Quetzal’ neither for- 
gets nor forgives; better that you had never 
been born.” 

By this time, Hualpa had joined the party. 
Resting his hand upon the young man’s shoulder, 
the 'tzin fixed on Mualox a look severe and steady 
as his own, and replied, — “ Father, a man knows 
not himself; still less knows he other men; if so, 
how should I know a being so great as you claim 
your god to be? Heretofore, I have been con- 
tented to see Quetzal’ as you have painted him, 
—a fair-faced, gentle, loving deity, to whom hu- 
man sacrifice was especially abhorrent ; but what 
shall I say of him whom you have now given me 
to study? If he neither forgets nor forgives, 
wherein is he better than the gods of Mictlan? 
Hating, as you have said, the sacrifice of one 
man, he now proposes, you say, not as.a process of 
ages, but at once, by a blow or a breath, to slay a 
nation numbering millions. When was Huitzil’ 
so awfully worshiped? He will spare the king, 
you further say, because he has become his ser- 
vant ; and I can find grace by a like submission, 
Father,” —and as he spoke the ’tzin’s manner 
became inexpressibly noble, — “father, who of 
choice would live to be the last of his race? The 
destiny brings me a crown: tell me, when your 
god has glutted himself, where shall I find sub- 
jects? Comes he in person or by representative ? 


Am I to be his crowned ie or Malinche’s? 
Once for all, let Quetzal’ enlarge his doom; it is 
sweeter than what you call his love. I will go 
fight; and, if the gods of my fathers —in this 


hour become dearer and holier than ever—so 


decree, will die with my people. Again, father, 
farewell.” 

Again the withered hands arose tremulously, 
and a look of exceeding anguish came to the 
paba’s help. 

“Tf not for love of me, or of self, or of Que- 
tzal’, then for love of woman, stay.” 

Guatamozin turned quickly. ‘“ What of her?” 

“O "tzin; the esaee you put aside is hers no 
less than yours.’ = 

The ’tzin raised higher his princely head, anti = 
answered, smiling joyously, — 

“Then, father, by whatever charm, or incan- 
tation, or virtue of prayer you possess, hasten. 
the destiny, — hasten it, I_ conjure you. A tomb 
would be a palace with her, a palace would be a 
tomb without her.” 

And with the smile still upon his face, and the 
resolution yet in his heart, he again, and for the 
last time, turned his back upon Mualox. 
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: THE CELLS OF QUETZAL’ AGAIN 
= Ba VICTIM! A victim!” 
54 te boi ee 
3 “ Catch him!” 
pees =“ Stone him!” 
ETE ca him!” 

So cried a mob, at the time in furious motion 
up the beautiful street. Numbering hundreds 
already, it increased momentarily, and howled as 
only such a monster can. Scarce eighty yards 
in front ran its game, — Orteguilla, the page. 

The boy was in desperate strait. His bonnet, 
secured by a braid, danced behind him; his short 
cloak, of purple velvet, a little faded, fluttered as 
if struggling to burst the throat-loop; his hands 
were clenched ; his face pale with fear and labor. 
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He ran with all his might, often looking back ; 
and as his course was up the street, the old palace 
of Axaya’ must have been the goal he sought, — 
a long, long way off for one unused to such exer- 
tion and so fiercely pressed. At every backward 
glance, he cried, in agony of terror, “ Help me, O 
Mother of Christ! By God’s love, help me!” 
The enemy was gaining upon him. 

The lad, as I think I have before remarked, 
had been detailed by Cortes to attend Monte- 
zuma, with whom, as he was handsome and witty, 
and had soon acquired the Aztecan tongue and 
uncommon skill at ‘¢otologue, he had become an 
accepted favorite; so that, while useful to the 
monarch as a servant, he was no less useful to 
the Christian as a detective. In the course of 
his service, he had been frequently intrusted 
with his royal master’s signet, the very highest 
mark of confidence. Every day he executed 
errands in the “#anguez, and sometimes in even 
remoter quarters of the city. As a consequence 
he had come to be quite well known, and to this 
day nothing harmful or menacing had _ befallen 
him, although, as was not hard to discern, the 
people would have been better satisfied had 
Maxtla been charged with such duties. 

On this occasion, —the day after the inter- 
view between the ’tzin and Mualox,— while exe- 
cuting some trifling commission in the market, he 
became conscious of a change in the demeanor of 
those whom he met; of courtesies, there were 
none ; he was not once saluted ; even the jewel- 
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ers with whom he dealt viewed him coldly, and 
asked not a word about the king; yet, unaware 
of danger, he went to the portico of the Chalcan, 
and sat awhile, enjoying the shade and the foun- 
tain, and listening to the noisy commerce without. 

Presently, he heard a din of conchs and atta- 
bals, the martial music of the Aztecs. Some- 
what startled, and half hidden by the curtains, he 
looked out, and beheld, coming from the direction 
of the king’s palace, a procession bearing ensigns 
and banners of all shapes, designs, and colors. 

At the first sound of the music, the people, of 
whom, as usual, there were great numbers in the 
tianguez, quitted their occupations, and ran to 
meet the spectacle, which, without halting, came 


swiftly down to the Chalcan’s; so that there 


passed within a few feet of the adventurous page ~ 
a procession rarely beautiful,—a procession of 
warriors marching in deep files, each one _hel- 
meted, and with a shield at his back, and a banner 
in his hand, —an army with banners. 

At the head, apart from the others, strode a 
chief whom all eyes followed. Even Orteguilla 
was impressed with his appearance. He wore a 
tunic of very brilliant feather-work, the skirt of 
which fell almost to his knees; from the skirt to 
the ankles his lower limbs were bare; around the 
ankles, over the thongs of the sandals, were rings 
of furbished silver; on his left arm he carried a 
shield of shining metal, probably brass, its rim 
fringed with locks of flowing hair, and in the cen- 
tre the device of an owl, snow-white, and wrought 
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of the plumage of the bird; over his temples, 
fixed firmly in the golden head-band, there were 
wings of a parrot, green as emerald, and half 
spread. He exceeded his followers in stature, 
which appeared the greater by reason of the long 
Chinantlan spear in his right hand, used as a staff. 
To the whole was added an air severely grand ; 
for, as he marched, he looked neither to the right 
nor left, — apparently too absorbed to notice the 
people, many of whom even knelt upon his ap- 
proach. From the cries that saluted the chief, 
together with the descriptions he had often heard 
of him, Orteguilla recognized Guatamozin. 


The procession wellnigh passed, and the young _ 


Spaniard was studying the devices on the en- 


signs, when a hand was laid upon his shoulder; 


turning quickly to the intruder, he saw the prince 
Io’, whom he was in the habit of meeting daily in 
the audience-chamber of the king. The prince 
met his smile and pleasantry with a sombre face, 
and said coldly, — 

“You have been kind to the king, my father ; 
he loves you; on your hand I see his signet; 
therefore I will serve you. Arise, and begone; 
stay not amoment. You were never nearer death 
than now.” 

Orteguilla, scarce comprehending, would have 
questioned him, but the prince spoke on. 

“The chiefs who inhabit here are in the pro- 
cession. Had they found you, Huitzil’ would 
have had a victim before sunset. Stay not ; be- 
gone!” 
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While speaking, Io’ moved to the curtained 
_ doorway from which he had just come. “ Beware 
of the people in the square ; trust not to the sig- 
net. My father is still the king; but the lords 
and pabas have given his power to another, — 
him whom you saw pass just now before the ban- 
ners. In all Anahuac Guatamozin’s word is the 
law, and that word is — War.” And with that he 
passed into the house. 

The page was a soldier, not so much in strength 
as experience, and brave from habit ; now, how- 
ever, his heart stood still, and a deadly coldness 
came over him ; his life was in peril. What was 
to be done? 

The procession passed by, with the multitude 
- ina fever of enthusiasm; then the lad ventured 
to leave the portico, and start for his quarters, to 
gain which he had first to traverse the side of the 
square he was on; that done, he would be in the 
beautiful street, going directly to the desired 
place. He strove to carry his ordinary air of 
confidence; but the quick step, pale face, and 
furtive glance would have been tell-tales to the 
) shopkeepers and slaves whom he passed, if they 
had been the least observant. As it was, he had 
| almost reached the street, and was felicitating 
himself, when he heard a yell behind him. He 
looked back, and beheld a party of warriors com- 
ing at full speed. Their cries and gestures left 
no room to doubt that he was their object. He 
started at once for life. 

The noise drew everybody to the doors, and 
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forthwith everybody joined the chase. After 


passing several bridges, the leading pursuers were 
about seventy yards behind him, followed by a 
stream of supporters extending to the teanguez 
and beyond. So we have the scene with which 
the chapter opens. 

The page’s situation was indeed desperate. He 
had not yet reached the king’s palace, on the 
other side of which, as he knew, lay a stretch of 
street frightful to think of in such a'strait. The 
mob was coming rapidly. To add to his horror, 
in front appeared a body of men armed and 
marching toward him; at the sight, they halted ; 


then they formeda line of interception. His steps~ 


flagged; fainter, but more agonizing, arose his 


prayer to Christ and the Mother. Into the re- ~ 


cesses on either hand, and into the doors and 
windows, and up to the roofs, and down into the 
canals, he cast despairing glances; but chance 
there was not; capture was certain, and then the 
— SACRIFICE ! : : 

That moment he reached a temple of the an- 
cient construction, — properly speaking, a Ca, — 
low, broad, massive, in architecture not unlike the 
Egyptian, and with steps along the whole front. 
He took no thought of its appearance, nor of 
what it might contain; he saw no place of refuge 
within ; his terror had become a blind, unreason- 
ing madness. » To escape the sacrifice was his 
sole impulse ; and I am not sure but that he would 
have regarded death in any form other than at 
the hands of the pabas as an escape. So he turned, 


and darted up the steps ; before his foremost pur- 
-suer was at the bottom, he was at the top. 
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With a glance he swept the agofeas. Through 
the wide, doorless entrance of a turret, he saw an 
altar of stainless white marble, decorated profusely 
with flowers; imagining there might be pabas 
present, and possibly devotees, he ran around the 
holy place, and came to a flight of steps, down 
which he passed to a courtyard bounded on every 
side by a colonnade. A narrow doorway at his 
right hand, full of darkness, offered him a hiding- 
place. 

In calmer mood, I doubt if the young Spaniard 
could have been induced alone to try the interior 
of the Ci. He would at least have studied the 


_ building with reference to the cardinal points of 


direction ; now, however, driven by the terrible 
fear, without thought or question, without pre- 
caution of any kind, taking no more note of dis- 
tance than course, into. the doorway, into the 
unknown, headlong he plunged. The darkness 
swallowed him instantly; yet he did not abate his 
speed, for behind him he heard —at least he fan- 
cied so—the swift feet of pursuers. Either the 
dear Mother of his prayers, or some ministering 
angel, had him in keeping during the blind flight ; 
but at last he struck obliquely against a wall ; in 
the effort to recover himself, he reeled against 
another ; then he measured his length upon the 
floor, and remained exhausted and fainting. 
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HE page at last awoke from 
his stupor. With difficulty he 
recalled his wandering senses. 
He sat up, and was confronted 
everywhere by a darkness like 
that in sealed tombs. Could 
he be blind? He rubbed his 

eyes, and strained their vision; he saw 

nothing. Baffled in the appeal to 
that sense, he resorted*to another; he 
felt of his head, arms, limbs, and was 
reassured: he not only lived, but, 
save a few bruises, was sound of body. 

Then he extended the examination ; 

he felt of the floor, and, stretching his arms right 

and left, discovered a wall, which, like the floor, 
was of masonry. The cold stone, responding 
to the touch, sent its chill along his sluggish 
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veins; the close air made breathing hard; the 
silence, absolutely lifeless, —and in that respect 
so unlike what we call silence in the outer world, 
which, after all, is but the time chosen by small 
things, the entities of the dust and grass and 
winds, for their hymnal service, heard full-toned 
in heaven, if not by us, —the dead, stagnant, un- 
resonant silence, such as haunts the depths of old 
mines and lingers in the sunken crypts of aban- 
doned castles, awed and overwhelmed his soul. 

Where was he? How came he there? With 
head drooping, and hands and arms resting limp 
upon the floor, weak in body and spirit, he sat a 
long time motionless, struggling to recall the past, 
which came slowly, enabling him to see the race 
again with all its incidents: the enemy in rear, 
the enemy in front; the temple stairs, with their 
offer of escape; the azoteas,—the court, the 
dash into the doorway under the colonnade, — all 
come back slowly, I say, bringing a dread that he 
was lost, and that, in a frantic effort to avoid 
death in one form, he had run open-eyed to em- 
brace it in another even more horrible. 

The dread gave him strength. He arose to his 
feet, and stood a while, straining his memory to 
recall the direction of the door which had admitted 
him to the passage. Could he find that door, he 
would wait a fitting time to slip from the temple ; 
for which he would trust the Mother and watch. 
But now, what was done must needs be done 
quickly ; for, though but an ill-timed fancy, he 
thought he felt a sensation of hunger, indicating 
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that he had been a long time lying there ; how 
long, of course, he knew not. 

Memory served him illy, or rather not at all; e180 
that nothing would do now but to feel his way 
out. Oh, for a light, if only a spark from a gun- 
ner’s match, or the moony gleam of a Cuban glow- 
worm ! 

As every faculty was now alert, he was con- 
scious of the importance of the start ; if that were 
in the wrong direction, every inch would be from 
the door, and, possibly, toward his grave. First, 
then, was he in a hall or a chamber? He hoped 
the former, for then there would be but two direc- 
tions from which to choose; and if he took the 


wrong one, no matter; he had only to keep on 
until the fact was made clear by the trial, and ~ 


then retrace his steps: ¢ Thanks, “O> Han 
Mother! In the darkness thou art with thy 
children no less than in the day!” And with 
the pious words, he crossed himself, forehead and 
breast, and set about the work. 

To find if he were in a passage, — that was the 
first point. He laid his hand upon the wall again, 
and started in the course most likely, as he be- 
lieved, to take him to the daylight, never before 
so beautiful to his mind. 

The first step suggested a danger. There 
might be traps in the floor. He had heard the 
question often at the camp-fire, What is done 
with the bodies of the victims offered up in sthe 
heathen worship? Some said they were eaten; 
others, that there were vast receptacles for them 
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acombs, filled with myriads of bones of priests 
and victims. If he should step off into a pit 
devoted to such a use! His hair bristled at the 
thought. Carefully, slowly, therefore, his hands 
pressed against the rough wall, his steps. short, 
one foot advanced to feel the way for the other, 
so he went, and such was the necessity. 

Scarcely three steps on he found another di- 
lemma. The wall suddenly fell away under his 
hand ; he had come to the angle of a corner. He 
stopped to consider. Should he follow the wall 
in its new course? It occurred to him that the 
angle was made by a crossing of passages, that he 
was then in the square of their intersection ; so 


the chances of finding the right outlet were three 
to one against him. He was more than ever con- 


fused. Hope went into low ebb. Would he ever 
get out? Had he been missed in the old palace? 
If hostilities had broken out, as intimated by the 
prince Io’, would his friends be permitted to look 
for him in the city? The king was his friend, 
but, alas! his power had been given to another. 
No, there was no help for him; he must stay 
there as in his tomb, and die of hunger and thirst, 
—die slowly, hour by hour, minute by minute. 
Already the fever of famine was in his blood, — 
next to the fact is the fancy. If his organism 
had begun to consume itself, how long could he 
last? Never were moments so precious to him. 
Each one carried off a fraction of the strength 
upon which his escape depended ; each one must, 
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therefore, be employed. No more loitering ; ac- 
tion, action! In the darkness he looked to hea- 
ven, and prayed tearfully to the Mother. 

The better to understand his situation, and 
what he did, it may be well enough to say here, 
that the steps by which he descended into the 
courtyard faced the west ; and as, from the court, 
he took shelter in a door to his right, the passage 
must have run due north. When, upon recovery 
from the fainting-spell, he started to regain the 
door, he was still in the passage, but unhappily 
followed its continuation northward ; every step, 
in that course, consequently, was so much into 
instead of out of the labyrinth. And now, to 
make the situation worse, he weakly clung to the 


wall, and at the corner turned to the right; after — 


which his painful, toilsome progress was to the 
east, where the chances were sure to be compli- 
cated. 

If the reader has ever tried to pass through a 
strange hall totally darkened; he can imagine the 
young Spaniard in motion. Lach respiration, 
each movement, was doubly loud; the slide and 
shuffle of the feet, changing position, filled the 
rock-bound space with echoes, which, by a cooler 
head than his, might have been made tell the 
width and height of the passage, and something 
of its depth. There were times when the sounds 
seemed startlingly like the noise of another person 
close by; then he would stop, lay hand on his 
dagger, the only weapon he had, and listen ner- 
vously, undetermined what to do, 


In the course of the tedious movement, he 
came to narrow apertures at intervals in the wall, 
which he surmised to be doors of apartments. 
Before some of them he paused, thinking they 
might be occupied ; but nothing came from them, 
or was heard within, but the hollow reverberations 
usual to empty chambers. The crackle of cement 
underfoot and the crevices in the wall filled with 
dust assured him that a long time had passed 
since a saving hand had been there; yet the evi- 
dences that the old pile had once been populous 
made its present desertion all the more impres- 
sive. Afterwhile he began to wish for the ap- 
pearance of somebody, though an enemy. Yet 
-farther on, when the awful silence and darkness 
fully kindled his imagination, and gave him for 
companionship the spirits of the pagans who had 
once — how far back, who could say ?— made the 
cells animate with their prayers and orgies, the 
yearning for the company of anything living and 
susceptible of association became almost insup- 
portable. 

Several times, as he advanced, he came to cross 
passages. Of the distance made, he could form 
no idea. Once he descended a flight of steps, 
and at the bottom judged himself a story below 
the level of the court and street ; reflecting, how- 
ever, that he could not have climbed them on the 
way in without some knowledge of them, he again 
paused for consideration. The end of the passage 
was not reached: he could not say the door he 
sought was not there; he simply believed not ; 
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178 THE FAIR GOD — 
still he resolved to go back to the starting-point 
and begin anew. ets 

He set out bravely, and proceeded with less 
caution than in coming. Suddenly he stopped. 
He had neglected to count the doors and inter- 
secting passages along the way; consequently he 
could not identify the starting-point when he 
reached it. Merciful God! re was now indeed 
Lost! 

For a time he struggled against the conviction ; 
but when the condition was actually realized, a 
paroxysm seized him. He raised his hands wildly, 
and shouted, O/a/ Ola! The cry smote the walls 
near by until they rang again, and, flying down 


the passage, died lingeringly in the many cham- _ 


bers, leaving him so shaken by the discordance 
that he cowered nearly to the floor, as if, instead 
of human help, he had conjured a demon, and 
looked for its instant appearance. Summoning all 
his resolution, he again shouted the challenge, but 
with the same result; no reply except the mock- 
ing echoes, no help. He was in a tomb, buried 
alive! And at that moment, resulting doubtless 
from the fever of mind and body, he was con- 
scious of the first decided sensation of thirst, 
accompanied by the thought of running water, 
cool, sweet, and limpid ; as if to add to his torture, 
he saw then, not only that he was immured alive, 
but how and of what he was to die. Then also he 
saw why his enemies gave up the pursuit at the 
passage-door. Lost in the depths of the Ca, out 
of reach of help, groping here and there through 
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_ the darkness, in hours condensing years of suffer- 


ing, dead, finally, of hunger and thirst, —was he 
not as much a victim as if formally butchered by 
the ¢eotuctli? And if, in the eyes of the heathen 
god, suffering made the sacrifice appreciable, when 
was there one more perfect ? 

“No, no,” he cried, “I am a Christain, in care 
of the Christian’s God. I am too young, too 
strong. I can walk; if need be, run; and there 
are hours and days before me. I will find the 
door. Courage, courage! And thou, dear, blessed 
Mother! if ever thou dost permit a shrine in the 
chapel of this heathen house, all that which the 
Sefior Hernan may apportion to me thou shalt 
have. Hear my vow, O sweet Mother, and help 
me!” 

How many heroisms, attributed to duty, or 
courage, or some high passion, are in fact due to 
the utter hopelessness, the blindness past seeing, 
the fainting of the soul called despair! In that 


last motive what mighty energy! How it now 


nerved Orteguilla! Down the passage he went, 
and with alacrity. Not that he had a plan, or with 
the mind’s eye even saw the way, —not at all. 
He went because in motion there was soothing to 
his very despair ; in motion he could make himself 
believe there was still a hope; in motion he could 
expect each moment to hail the welcome door and 
the glory of the light. 
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HOW THE HOLY MOTHER HELPS HER 
‘ CHILDREN 


DOUBT not. my reader is gentle, 
good, and tender - hearted, easily 
moved by tales of suffering, and no- 
thing delighting in them; and that, 
with such benignant qualities of 
heart and such commendable virtues 
of taste, he will excuse me if I turn 
from following the young Spaniard, 
who has now come to be tempora- 
rily a hero of my story, and leave to 
the imagination the details of the 
long round of misery he endured 
in his wanderings through the inte- 


rior of the old Ca. 
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_ Pathologists will admit they are never at fault or 
loss in the diagnosis of cases of hunger and thirst. 
Whether considered as disease or accident, their 
marks are unmistakable, and their symptoms 
before dissolution, like their effects afterwards, 
invariable. Both may be simply described as con- 


sumption of the body by its own organs ; precisely 


as if, to preserve life, one devoured his own flesh 
and drank his own blood. Not without reason, 
therefore, the suicide, what time he thinks of his 
crime, always, when possible, chooses some mode 
easier and more expeditious. The gradations to 
the end are, an intense desire for food and drink ; 
a fever, accompanied by exquisite pain; then de- 
lirium ; finally, death. It is in the second and 
third stages that the peculiarities show most 
strangely: then the mind cheats the body with 
visions of Tantalus. If the sufferer be thirst- 
stricken, he is permitted to see fountains and spar- 
kling streams, and water in draughts and rivers ; 
if he be starving, the same mocking fancy spreads 
Apician feasts before his eyes, and stimulates the 
intolerable misery by the sight and scent of all 
things delicious and appetizing. I have had per- 
sonal experience of the anguish and delusions of 
which I speak. I know what they are. I pray the 
dear Mother, who has us all in holy care, to keep 
them far from my gentle friends. 


fas DAY and night in the temple, —an- 
other day and night, — morning of the 


third-day, and we discover the page sitting upon 


a 
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the last of a flight of steps. No water, no food in 
all that time. He slept once; how long he did 
not know. A stone floor does not conduce to 
rest even where there is sleep. All that time, 
too, the wearisome search for the door; groping 
along the wall, feeling the way ell by ell; always 
at fault and lost utterly. His condition can be 
understood almost without the aid of description. 
He sits on the step in a kind of stupor; his cries 
for help have become a dull, unmeaning moan ; 
before him pass the fantasies of food and water ; 
and could the light — the precious, beautiful light, 
so long sought, so earnestly prayed and strug- 
gled for —fall upon him, we should have a sad 
picture of the gay youth who, in the market, 
sported his velvet cloak and feathered bonnet, 
and half disdainfully flashed the royal signet in 
the faces of the wondering merchants, —the pic- 
ture of a despairing creature whom much misery 
was rapidly bringing down to death. 

And of his thoughts, or rather the vagaries that 
had taken the place of thoughts, —ah, how well 
they can be divined! Awhile given to the far-off 
native land, and the loved ones there, — land and 
loved ones never again to be seen; then to the 
New World, full of all things strange; but mostly 
to his situation, lost so hopelessly, suffering so 
dreadfully. There were yet ideas of escape, re- 
awakenings of the energy of despair, but less 
frequent every hour; indeed, he was becoming 
‘submissive to the fate. He prayed, also; but his 
prayers had more relation to the life to come than 
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to this one. To die without Christian rite, to 
leave his bones in such unhallowed place! Oh, 
for one shrieving word from Father Bartolomé ! 
In the midst of his wretchedness, and of the 
sighs and sobs and tears which were its actual 
expression, suddenly the ceiling overhead and all 
the rugged sides of the passage above the line of 
the upper step of the stairway at the foot of which 


he was sitting were illumined by a faint red glow 


of light. He started to his feet. Could it be? 
Was it not a delusion? Were not his eyes de- 
ceiving him? In the darkness he had seen ban- 
quets, and the chambers thereof, and had heard 
the gurgle of pouring wine and water. Was not 
this a similar trick of the imagination? or had the 
Blessed Mother at last heard his syupplications ? 

He looked steadily; the glow deepened. Oh 
wondrous charm of life! To be, after dying so 
nearly, brought back with such strength, so quickly, 
and by such a trifle! 

While he looked, his doubts gave way to cer- 
tainty. Light there was, — essential, revealing, 
beautiful light. He clasped his hands, and the 
tears of despair became tears of joy; all the hopes 
of his being, which, in the dreary hours just passed, 
had gone out as stars go behind a spreading cloud, 
rose up whirring, like a flock of startled birds, and, 
filling all his heart, once more endued him with 
strength of mind and body. He passed his hands 
across his eyes: still the light remained. Surer 
than a fantasy, good as a miracle, there it was, 
growing brighter, and approaching, and that, too, 
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by the very passage in which he was standing ; 
whether borne by man or spirit, friend or foe, 
it would speedily reach the head of the steps, and 
then — . 

Out of the very certainty of aid at hand, a reac- 
tion of feeling came. A singular caution seized 
him, What if those bearing the light were ene- 
mies? Through the glow dimly lighting the part 
of the passage below the stairway, he looked 
eagerly for a place of concealment. Actually, 
though starving, the prospect of relief filled him 
with all the instincts of life renewed. A door 
caught his eye. He ran to the cell, and hid, but 
in position to see whomsoever might pass. He 
had no purpose: he would wait and see, — that 
was all. 

The light approached slowly, — in his suspense, 
how slowly! Gradually the glow in the passage 
became a fair illumination, There were no sounds 
of feet, no forerunning echoes; the coming was 
noiseless as that of spirits.” Out of the door, 
nevertheless, he thrust his head, in time to see 
the figure of a man on the upper step, bareheaded, 
barefooted, half wrapped in a cotton cloak, and 
carrying a broad wooden tray or waiter, covered 
with what-seemed table-ware ; the whole brought 
boldly into view by the glare of a lamp fastened, 
like a miner’s, to his forehead. 

The man was-alone ; with that observation, Or- 
teguilla drew back, and waited, his hand upon his 
dagger. He trembled with excitement. Here was 
an instrument of escape; what should he do? 
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If he exposed himself suddenly, might not the 
stranger drop his burden and run, and in the race 
extinguish the lamp? If he attacked, might he 
not have to kill? Yet the chance must not be 
lost. Life depended upon it, and it was, therefore, 
precious as life. 

The man descended the steps carefully, and 
drew near the cell door. Orteguilla held his 
breath. The stepping of bare feet became dis- 
tinct. A gleam of light, almost blinding, flashed 
through the doorway, and, narrow at first but rap- 
idly widening, began to wheel across the floor. 
At length the cell filled with brightness; the 
stranger was passing the door, not a yard away. 

The young Spaniard beheld an old man, half 
naked, and bearing a tray. That he was a ser- 
vant was clear; that there was no danger to be 
apprehended from him was equally clear: he was 
too old. These were the observations of a glance. 
From the unshorn, unshaven head and face, the 
eyes of the lad dropped to the tray; at the same 
instant, the smell of meat, fresh from the coals, 
saluted him, mixed with the aroma of chocolate, 
still smoking, and sweeter to the starving fugitive 
than incense to a devotee. Another note: the 
servant was carrying a meal to somebody, his 
master or mistress. Still another note: the tem- 
ple was inhabited, and the inhabitants were near 
by. The ‘mpulse to rush out and snatch the tray, 
and eat and drink, was almost irresistible. The 
urgency there is in a parched throat, and in a 
stomach three days empty, cannot be imagined. 
Yet he restrained himself. 
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The lamp, the food, the human being — the 
three things most desirable — had come, and were 
going, and the page still undetermined what to 
do. Instinct and hunger and thirst, and a dread 
of the darkness, and of the death so lately immi- 
nent, moved him to follow, and he obeyed. He 
had cunning enough left to take off his boots. 
That done, he stepped into the passage, and, 
moving a few paces behind, put himself in the 
guidance of the servant, sustained by a hope that 
daylight and liberty were but a short way off. 

For a hundred steps or more the man went his 
way, when he came to a great flat rock or flag 
cumbering the passage; there he stopped, and 
set down the tray; and taking the lamp from the 
fastening on his head, he knelt. by the side of a 
trap, or doorway, in the floor. Orteguilla stopped 
at the same time, drawing, as a precaution, close 
to the left wall. Immediately he heard the tin- 
kiing of a bell, which he took to be a signal to 
some one in a chamber below. His eyes fixed 
hungrily upon the savory viands, He saw the 
slave fasten a rope to the tray, and begin to lower 
it through the trap; he heard the noise of the 
contact with the floor beneath: still he was unre- 
solved. The man arose, lamp in hand, and with- 
out more ado, as if a familiar task were finished, 
started in return. And now the two must come 
within reach of each other; now the page must 
discover himself or be discovered. Should he 
remain? Was not retreat merely going back into 
the terrible labyrinth ?. He debated ; and while he 


ee 


_ debated, chance came along and took control. 
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_ The servant, relieved of his load, walked swiftly, 


1 


trying, while in motion, to replace the lamp over 
his forehead ; failing in that, he stopped; and as 
fortune ordered, stopped within two steps of the 
fugitive. A moment, —and the old man’s eyes, 
dull as they were, became transfixed; then the 
lamp fell from his hand and rolled upon the floor, 
and with a scream, he darted forward in a flight 
which the object of his fear could not hope to out- 


_ strip. The lamp went out, and darkness dropped 
_ from the ceiling, and leaped from the walls, re- 


claiming everything. 

Orteguilla stood overwhelmed by the misfor- 
tune. All the former horrors returned to plague 
him. He upbraided himself for irresolution. Why 
allow the man to escape? Why not seize, or, at 
least, speak to him? The chance had been sent, 
he could now see, by the Holy Mother; would 
she send another? If not, and he died there, 
who would be to blame but himself? He wrung 
his hands, and gave way to bitter tears. 

Eventually the unintermitting craving of hun- 
ger aroused him by a lively suggestion. The 
smell of the meat and chocolate haunted him. 
What had become of them? Then he remem- 
bered the ringing of the bell, and their disappear- 
ance through the trap. There they were; and 
more, — somebody was there enjoying them! 
Why not have his share? Ay, though he fought 
for it! Should an infidel feed while a Christian 
starved? The thought lent him new strength. 
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Such could not be God’s will. Then, as often 
happens, indignation begat a certain shrewdness 
to discern points, and put them together. The 
temple was not vacant, as he at first feared. In- 
deed, its tenants were thereabouts. Neither was 
he alone; on the floor below, he had neighbors. 
«“ Ave Maria!” he cried, and crossed himself. 

His neighbors, he thought, — advancing to an- 
other conclusion, —his neighbors, whoever they 
were, had communication with the world; other- 
wise, they would perish, as he was _perishing. 
Moreover, the old servant was the medium of the 
communication, and would certainly come again. 
Courage, courage ! 

A sense of comfort, derived from the bare idea 


of neighborship with something-human, for the ~ 


time at least, lulled him into forgetfulness of 
misery. 

Upon his hands and knees, he went to the great 
stone, and to the edge of the trap. 

“ Salvado! Soy salvado !~l am saved!” And 
with tears of joy he rapturously repeated the 
sweet salutation of the angels to the Virgin. 7he 
space below was lighted ! 

The light, as he discovered upon a second look, 
came through curtains stretched across a passage 
similar to the one he was in, and was faint, but 
enough to disclose two objects, the sight of which 
touched him with a fierce delight, —the tray on 
the floor, its contents untouched, and a rope lad. 
der by which to descend. 

He lost no time now. Placing his dagger be. 
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tween his teeth, he swung off, though with some 


_ trouble, and landed safely. At his feet, then, lay 


a repast to satisfy the daintiest appetite, — fish, 
white bread, chocolate, in silver cups and beaten 
into honeyed foam, and fruits from vine and tree. 
He clasped his hands and looked to Heaven, and, 
as became a pious Spaniard, restrained the mala- 
dies that afflicted him, while he said the old Pater- 
noster, — dear, hallowed utterance taught him in 
childhood by the mother who, but for this god- 
send, would have lost him forever. Then he 
stooped to help himself, and while his hand was 
upon the bread the curtain parted, and he saw, 
amidst a flood of light pouring in over her head 
and shoulders, a girl, very young and very beauti- 
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THE PABA’S ANGEL 


[| F I were writing a tale less true, or 
~ were at all accomplished in the charm- 
ing art of the story-teller, which has 
come to be regarded as but little infe- 
rior to that of the poet, possibly I 
could have disguised the incidents of 
the preceding chapters so as to have 
checked anticipation. But many pages back the 
reader no doubt discovered that the Ca in which 
the page took shelter was that ef Quetzal’ ; and 
now, while to believe I could, by any arrangement 
or conceit consistent with truth, agreeably sur- 
prise a friend, I must admit that he is a dull wit- 
ling who failed, at the parting of the curtain as 
above given, to recognize the child of the paba, — 
Tecetl, to whom, beyond peradventure, the mem- 
ory of all who follow me to this point has often 
returned, in tender sympathy for the victim of an 
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insanity so strange or —as the critic must decide 


Pea philosophy so cruel. 


Now, however, she glides again into the current 
of my story, one of those wingless waifs which we 
have all at one time or another seen, and which, if 
not from heaven, as their purity and beauty sug- 
gest, are, at least, ready to be wafted there. 

I stop to say that, during the months past, as 
before, her life had gone sweetly, pleasantly, with- 
out ruffle or labor or care or sickness, or division, 


- even, into hours and days and nights, —a flowing 


onward, like time, —an existence so serenely per- 
fect as not to bea subject of consciousness. Her 
occupation was a round of gentle ministrations to 
the paba. Her experience was still limited to the 
chamber, its contents and expositions. If the phi- 
losophy of the venerable mystic — that ignorance 
of humanity is happiness — was correct, then was 
she happy as mortal can be, for as yet she had 
not seen a human being other than himself. Her 
pleasure was still to chatter and chirrup with the 
friendly birds; or to gather flowers and fashion 
them into wreaths and garlands to be offered at 
the altar of the god to whom she herself had been 
so relentlessly devoted ; or to lie at rest upon the 
couch, and listen to the tinkling voices of the 
fountain, or join in their melody. And as I do 
not know why, in speaking of her life, I should 
be silent as to that part which is lost in slumber, 
particularly when the allusion will help me illus- 
trate her matchless innocency of nature, I will 
say, further, that sleep came to her as to children, 
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irregularly and in the midst of play, and waking 
was followed by no interval of heaviness, or brood- 
ing over a daily task, or bracing the soul for a 
duty. In fact, she was still a child; though not 
to be thought dealing with anything seraphic, I 
will add, that in the months past she had in 
height become quite womanly, while the tone of 
her voice had gained an equality, and her figure a 
fullness, indicative of quick maturity. 

Nor had the “ World” undergone any change. 
The universal exposition on the walls and ceiling 
remained the same surpassing marvel of art. At 
stated periods, workmen had come, and, through 
the shaft constructed for the purpose, like those 
in deep mines, lifted to the azoteas such plants 
and shrubs as showed signs of Suffering for the 
indispensable sun; but as, on such occasions, 
others were let down, and rolled to the vacant 
places, there was never an abatement of the gar- 
den freshness that-prevailed in the chamber. The 
noise of the work disturbed the birds, but never 
Tecetl, whose spirit during the time was under 
the mesmeric Will of the paba. 

There was a particular, however, in which the 
god who was supposed to have the house in keep- 
ing had not been so gracious. A few days before 
the page appeared at the door, —exactness re- 
quires me to say the day of the paba’s last inter- 
view with Guatamozin, — Mualox came down from 
the sanctuary in an unusual state of mind and 
body. He was silent and exhausted; his knees 
tottered, as, with never a smile or pleasant word, 
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or kiss in reply to the salutation he received, he 
went to the couch to lie down. He seemed like 
one asleep; yet he did not sleep, but lay with his 
eyes fixed vacantly on the ceiling, his hand idly 
stroking his beard. 

In vain Tecetl plied all her little arts; she sang 
to him, caressed him, brought her vases and 
choicest flowers and sweetest singing-birds, and 
asked a thousand questions about the fair, good 
Quetzal’, —a topic theretofore of never-failing 
interest to the holy man. 

She had never known sickness, — so kindly had 
the god dealt by her. Her acquaintance with in- 
firmity of any kind was limited to the fatigue of 
play, and the weariness of tending flowers and 
birds. Her saddest experience had been to see 
the latter sicken and die. All her further know- 
ledge of death was when it came and touched a 
plant, withering leaf and bud. To die was the 
end of such things ; but they —the paba and her- 
self — were not as such: they were above death ; 
Quetzal’ was immortal, and, happy souls! they 
were to serve him for ever and ever. Possessed 
of such faith, she was not alarmed by the good 
man’s condition; on the contrary, taking his 
silence as a wish to be let alone, she turned and 
sought her amusements. 

And as to his ailment. If there be such a 
thing as a broken heart, his was broken. He 
had lived, as noticed before, for a single purpose, 
hope of which had kept him alive, survivor of a 
mighty brotherhood. That hope the 'tzin in the 
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last interview took away with him; and an old 
man without a hope is already dead. 

Measuring time in the chamber by its upper- 
world divisions, noon and night came, and still the 
paba lay in the dismal coma. Twice the slave had 
appeared at the door with the customary meals. 
Tecetl heard and answered his signals. Mean- 
time, —last and heaviest of misfortunes, — the 
fire of the temple went out. When the sacred 
flame was first kindled is not known; relighted at 
the end of the last great cycle of fifty-two years, 
however, it had burned ever since, served by the 
paba. Year after year his steps, ascending and 
descending, had grown feebler; now they utterly 
failed. ‘“ Where is the fire on the old Cai?” asked 


the night-watchers of each other. “Dead,” was 


the answer. “ Then is Mualox dead.” 

And still another day like the other; and at 
its close the faded hands of the sufferer dropped 
upon his breast. Many times did Tecetl come to 
the couch, and speak to him; and call him father, 
and offer him food and drink, and go away unno- 
ticed. “He is with Quetzal’,’ she would say to 
herself and the birds. “ How the.dear god loves 
him!” 

Yet another, the fourth day; still the sleep, now 
become a likeness of death. And Tecetl, —she 
missed his voice, and the love-look of his great 
eyes, and his fondnesses of touch and smile; she 
missed his presence, also, True, he was there, 
but not with her; he was with Quetzal’. Strange 
that they should forget her so long! She hovered 
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around the couch, a little jealous of the god, and 
disquieted, though she knew not by what. She 
was very, very lonesome. 

And in that time what suspense would one 
familiar with perils have suffered in her situa- 
tion! If the paba dies, what will become of 
her? We know somewhat of the difficulties of 
the passages in the Cf. Can she find the way 
out alone? The slave will, doubtless, continue to 
bring food to the door, so that she may not starve ; 
and at the fountain she will get drink. Suppose, 
therefore, the supplies come for years, and she 
live so long; how will the solitude affect her? 
We know its results upon prisoners accustomed 
to society; but that is not her case: she never 
knew society, its sweets or sorrows. With her 
the human life of the great outside world is not a 
thing of conjecture, or of dreams, hopes, and fears, 
as the future life with a Christian ; she does not 
even know there is such a state of being. Changes 
will take place in the chamber; the birds and 
plants, all of life there besides herself, will die; 
the body of the good man, through sickening 
stages of decay, will return to the dust, leaving a 
ghastly skeleton on the couch. Consequently, 
hers will come to be a solitude without relief, 
without amusement or occupation or society, and 
with but few memories, and nothing to rest a 
hope upon. Can a mind support itself, any more 
than a body? In other words, if Mualox dies, how 
long until she becomes what it were charity to 
kill? Ah, never mortal more dependent or more 
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terribly threatened! Yet she saw neither the 
cloud nor its shadow, but followed her pastimes 
as usual, and sang her little songs, and slept when 
tired, —a simple-hearted child. 

I am not an abstractionist; and the reader, 
whom I charitably take to be what I am in that 
respect, has reason to be thankful ; for the thought 
of this girl, so strangely educated, —if the word 
may be so applied,— this pretty plaything of a 
fortune so eccentric, opens the gates of many a 
misty field of metaphysics. But I pass them by, 
and, following the lead of my story, proceed to say 
that, in the evening of the fourth day of the paba’s 
sickness, the bell, as usual, announced the last 
meal at the door of the chamber. Tecetl went to 
the couch, and, putting her arms around the sleep- 
er’s neck, tried to wake him; but he lay still, his 
eyes closed, his lips apart, — in appearance, he was 
dying. 

“Father, father, why do you stay away so 
long?” she said. “Come back, — speak to me, — 
say one word, —call me once more!” 

The dull ear heard not; the hand used to 
caressing was still. 

Tenderly she smoothed the white beard upon 
his breast. 

“Ts Quetzal’ angry with me? I love him. Tell 
him how lonely I am, and that the birds are not 
enough to keep me happy when you stay so long; 
tell him how dear you are tome. Ask him to let 
you come back now.” 

Yet no answer. 
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“O Quetzal’, fair, beautiful god! hear me,” 
she continued. “Your finger is on his lips, or 
he would speak. Your veil is over his eyes, or he 
would see me. I am his child, and love him so 
much ; and he is hungry, and here are bread and 
meat. Let him come for a little while, and I will 
love you more than ever.” 

And so she prayed and promised, but in vain. 
Quetzal’ was obdurate. With tears fast flowing, 
she arose, and stood by the couch, and gazed upon 
the face now sadly changed by the long abstinence. 
And as she looked, there came upon her own face 
a new expression, that which the very young 
always have when at the side of the dying, — half 
dread, half curiosity, wonder at the manifesta- 
tion, awe of the power that invokes it, —the look 
we can imagine on the countenance ofa simple 
soul in the presence of Death interpreting him- 
self. 

At last she turned away, and went to the door. 
Twice she hesitated, and looked back. Wherefore ? 
Was she pondering the mystery of the deep sleep, 
or expecting the sleeper to awake, or listening to 
the whisper of a premonition fainter in her ears 
than the voice of the faintest breeze? She went 
on, nevertheless ; she reached the door, and drew 
the curtain ; and there, in the: full light, was Orte- 
cuilla. | 

That we may judge the impression, let us recall 
what kind of youth the page was. I never saw 
him myself, but those who knew him well have 
told me he was a handsome fellow ; tall, graceful, 
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and in manner and feature essentially Spanish. 
He wore at the time the bonnet and jaunty 
feather, and the purple mantle, of which I have 
spoken, and under that a close black jerkin, with 
hose to correspond ; half-boots, usual to the period, 
and a crimson sash about the waist, its fringed 
ends hanging down the left side, completed his 
attire. Altogether, a goodiy young man; not as 
gay, probably, as some then loitering amongst the 
alamedas of Seville; for rough service long con- 
tinued had tarnished his finery and abused his 
complexion, to say nothing of the imprints of 
present suffering ; yet he was enough so to excite 
admiration in eyes older than Tecetl’s, and more 
familiar with the race. 

The two gazed at each other, wonder-struck. 

“Holy Mother!” exclaimed Orteguilla, the 
bread in his hand. “Into what world have I been 
brought? Is this a spirit thou hast sent me?” 

In his eyes, she was an angel; in hers, he was 
more. She went to him, and knelt, and said, 
“ Quetzal’, dear Quetzal’,— beautiful god! You 
are come to bring my father back to me. He is 
asleep by the fountain.” 

In her eyes, the page was a god. 

The paba’s descriptions of Quetzal’ had given 
her the ideal of a youth like Orteguilla. Of late, 
moreover, he had been constantly expected from 
Tlapallan, his isle of the blest; indeed, he had 
come, — so the father said. And the house was 
his. Whither would he go, if not there? So, from 
tradition oft repeated, from descriptions colored by 
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passionate love, she knew the god; and as to the 
man, — between the image and his maker there is 
a likeness; so saith a book holier than the Zeo- 
amoxtli. ; 

The page, as we have seen, was witty and 
shrewd, and acquainted well with the world; his 
first impression went quickly; her voice assured 
him that he was not come to any spirit land. 
The pangs of hunger, for the moment forgotten, 
returned, and I am sorry to say that he at once 
_ yielded to their urgency, and began to eat as heroes 
in romances never do. When the edge of his appe- 
tite was dulled, and he could think of something 
else, an impulse of courtesy moved him, and he 
said, — 

“T crave thy pardon, fair mistress. I have been 
so much an animal as to forget that this food is 
thine, and required to subsist thee, and, perhaps, 
some other inhabiting here. I admit, moreover, 
that ordinarily the invitation should proceed from 
the owner of the feast; but claim thy own, and 
partake with me; else it may befall that in my 
great hunger thy share will be wanting. Fall to, 
I pray thee.” 

Still kneeling, she stared at him, and, folding 
her hands upon her breast, replied, ‘ Quetzal’ 
knows that I am his servant. Let him speak so 
that I may understand.” 

“ Por cierto /—it is true! What knoweth she 
of my mother tongue?” 

And thereupon, in the Aztecan, he asked her to 
help herself. 
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“No,” said she. “The house and all belong to 
you. Iam glad you have come.” 

“Mine? Whom do you take me for?” 

“The good god of my father, to whom I say all 
my prayers, — Quetzal’ !” 


‘Quetzal’, Quetzal’!” he repeated, looking» 


steadily in her face; then, as if assured that he 
understood her, he took one of the goblets of 
chocolate, and tried to drink, but failed ; the liquid 
had been beaten into foam. 

“In the world I come from, good girl,” he said, 


replacing the cup, “people find need of water, — 


which, just now, would be sweeter to my tongue 


« 4 


than all the honey in the valley. Canst thou give. 


me a drink ?” 


She arose, and answered eagerly, “Yes, at the 


fountain. Let us go. By this time my father is 
awake.” - 

“So, so!” he said to himself. “Her father, 
indeed! I have eaten his supper or dinner, accord- 
ing to the time of day outside, and he may not be 
as civil as his daughter. I will first know some- 


thing about him.” And he asked, “ Your fatheris | 


old; is he not ?” 

“His beard and hair are very white. They have 
always been so.” 

Again he looked at her doubtingly. “ Always, 


. said you?” 


“ Always.” 

Vis hé a priest?” 

She smiled, and asked, “Does not Quetzal’ 
know his own servant ?” 
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“Has he company?” 

“The birds may be with him.” 

He quit eating, and, much puzzled oy the an- 
swer, reflected. 

“Birds, birds! Am I so near daylight and 
freedom? Grant it, O Blessed Mother!” And 
he crossed himself devoutly. 

Then Tecetl said earnestly, “Now that you 
have eaten, good Quetzal’, come and let us go to 
my father.” 

Orteguilla made up his mind speedily: he could 
not do worse than go back the way he came; and 
the light here was so beautiful, and the darkness 
there so terrible: and here was company. Just 
then, also, as a further inducement, he heard the 
whistle of a bird, and fancied he distinguished the 
smell of flowers. 

“A garden,” he said in his soul, — “a garden, 
and birds, and liberty!” The welcome thought 
thrilled him inexpressibly. “Yes, I will go;” 
and, aloud, “I am ready.” 

Thereupon she took his hand, and put the 
curtains aside, and led him into the paba’s World, 
never but once before seen by a stranger. 

This time forethought had not gone in advance 
to prepare for the visitor. The master’s eye was 
dim, and his careful hand still, in the sleep by the 
fountain. The neglect that darkened the fire on 
the turret was gloaming the lamps in the chamber ; 
one by one they had gone out, as all would have 
gone but for Tecetl, to whom the darkness and 
the shadows were hated enemies. Nevertheless, 
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the light, falling suddenly upon eyes so long filled 


with blackness as his had been, was blinding 
bright, insomuch that he clapped his hand over 
his face. Yet she led him on eagerly, saying, — 

“Here, here, good Quetzal’, Here by the 
fountain he lies.” 

All her concern was for the paba. 

And through the many pillars of stone, and 
along a walk bounded by shrubs and all manner 
of dwarfed tropical trees, half blinded by the light, 


‘ but with the scent of flowers and living vegeta- 


tion in his nostrils, and the carol of birds in his 
ears, and full of wonder unspeakable, he was 
taken, without pause, to the fountain. At sight 
of the sparkling jet, his fever of thirst raged 
more intensely than ever. 

“Here he is. Speak to him,—call him back 
to me!. As you love him, call him back, O 
Quetzal’ !” 

He scarcely heard her. 

“Water, water! Blessed Mother, I see it 
again! A cup, — quick, —a cup!” 

He seized one on the table, and drank, and 
drank again, crying between each breath, “To 
the Mother the praise!”” Not until he was fully 
satisfied did he give ear to the girl’s entreaty. 

Looking to the couch, whither she had gone, 
he saw the figure of the paba stretched out like a 
corpse. He approached, and, searching the face, 
and laying his hand upon the breast over the 
heart, asked, in a low voice, “ How long has your 
father been asleep ?” 
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“ A long time,” she replied. 
“Jesu Christo! He is dead, and she does 
not know it!” he thought, amazed at her simpli- 


- city. 


Again he regarded her closely, and for the first 
time was struck by her beauty of face and form, 
by the brightness of her eyes, by the hair, wavy 
on the head and curling over the shoulders, by the 


_ simple, childish dress, and sweet voice; above all, 


by the innocence and ineffable purity of her look 


and manner, all then discernible in the full glare 


of the lamps. And with what feeling he made 
discovery of her loveliness may be judged passably 
well by the softened tone in which he said, “ Poor 
girl! your father will never, never wake.” 

Her eyes opened wide. 

“ Never, never wake! Why?” 

“He is dead.” 

She looked at him wistfully, and he, seeing that 
she did not understand, added, “ He is in heaven ; 
or, as he himself would have said, in the Sun.” 

“Yes, but you will let him come back.” 

He took note of the trustful, beseeching look 
with which she accompanied the words, and shook 
his head, and, returning to the fountain, took a 
seat upon a bench, reflecting. 

“What kind of girl is this? Not know death 
when he showeth so plainly! Where hath she 
been living? And I am possessed of St. Peter's 
keys. I open Heaven’s gate to let the heathen 
out! By the bones of the saints! let him get 
there first! The devil hath him!” 
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He picked up a withered flower lying <4 the 


bowl of the fountain, and went back to Tecetl. 
“You remember how beautiful this was when 
taken from the vine?” 
“Ves.” 
«“ What ails it now?” 
“Tt is dead.” , 
“Well, did you ever know one of these, after 


dying, to come back to life ?” 


eaN Go 
“No more can thy father regain his life. He, 


too, is dead. From what you see, he will go to 


dust ; therefore, leave him now, and let us sit by 
the fountain, and talk of escape; for surely you 
know the way out of this.” 

From the flower she looked to the dead, and, 
comprehending the illustration, sat by the body, 
and cried. And so it happened that knowledge 
of death was her first lesson in life. 


NS 


And he respected her grief, and went and took 


a bench by the basin, and thought. 

“ Quetzal’, Quetzal’, who is he? A god, no 
doubt ; yes, the one of whom the king so liveth in 
dread. I have heard his name». And I am Que- 
tzal’! And this is his house — that is, my house ! 
A scurvy.trick, by St. James! Lost in my own 
house, —a god lost in his own temple!” 

And as he could then well afford, being full-fed, 
he laughed at the absurd idea; and in such mood, 
fell into a revery, and grew drowsy, and finally 
composed himself on the bench, and sunk to 
sleep. 


IX 
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refreshing sleep, he saw the fountain 
first, and Tecetl next. She was sit- 
ting a little way off, upon a mat 
stretched on the floor. A number 
of birds were about her, whistling 
and coquetting with each other. One 
or two of very beautiful plumage 
balanced themselves on the. edge of 
the basin, and bathed their wings 
in the crystal water. Through half- 
shut eyes, he studied her. She was 
quiet, — thinking of what? Of what 
do children think in their waking 
dreams? Yet he might have known, from her 
pensive look and frequent sighs, that the fountain 
was singing to deaf ears, and the birds playing 
their tricks before sightless eyes. She was most 
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probably thinking of what he had so lately taught 
her, and nursed the great mystery as something 
past finding out ; many a wiser head has done the 
same thing. 

Now, Orteguilla was very sensible of her love- 
liness; he was no less sensible, also, that she 
was a mystery out of the common way of life ; 
and had he been ina place of safety, in the palace 
of Axaya’, he would have stayed a long time, 
pretending sleep, in order to study her unob- 
served. But his situation presently rose to mind ; 
the yellow glow of the lamps suggested the day 
outside; the birds, liberty; the fountain and 
shrubbery, the world he had lost; and the girl, 
life, —his life, and all its innumerable strong at- 
tachments. And so, in his mind, he ran over his 
adventures in the house. He surveyed all of the 
chamber that was visible from the bench. The 
light, the fountain, the vegetation, the decorated 
walls, — everything in view dependent upon the 
care of man. Where so much was to be done 
constantly, was there not something to be done 
at once, — something to save life? There were 
the lamps: how were they supplied? They might 
go out. And, /esw Christo ! the corpse of the 
paba! He sat up, as if touched bya spear: there 
it was, in all the repulsiveness of death. 

The movement attracted the girl’s attention; 
she arose, and waited for him to speak. 

“Good morning, —if morning it be,” he said. 

She made no reply. 

“Come here,” he continued. “I have some 
questions to ask.” 
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She drew a few steps nearer. A bird with 
breast of purple and wings of snow flew around 
her for a while, then settled upon her hand, and 
was drawn close to her bosom. He remembered, 
from Father Bartolomé’s reading, how the love of 
God once before took a bird’s form ; and forthwith 
his piety and superstition hedged her about with 
sanctity. What with the white wings upon her 
breast, and the whiter innocency within, she was 
safe as if bound by walls of brass. 

“Have no fear, I pray you,” he said, misinter- 
preting her respectful sentiment. ‘You and I 
are two people in a difficult strait, and, if I mis- 
take not, much dependent upon each other. A 
God, of whom you never heard, but whom I will 
tell you all about, took your father away, and sent 
me in his stead. The road thither, I confess, has 
been toilsome and dreadful. Ah me, I shudder 
at the thought!” 

He emphasized his feelings by a true Spanish 
shrug of the shoulders. 

“This is a strange place,” he next said. “How 
long have you been here?” 

“T cannot say.” 

“Can you remember coming, and who brought 
you?” 

BNO: 

“You must have been a baby.” He looked 
at her with pity. ‘Have you never been else- 
where?” 

“No, never,” 
«“ Ah, by the Mother that keeps me! Always 
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here! And the sky, and sun, and star 

. _ God’s glory of nature, seen in the vall 

tains, and rivers, and seas, — have they 

denied you, poor girl?” ae 

“‘T have seen them all,” she answered. ; cs a 

«Wheres ee 

; | “On the ceiling and walls.” ‘Cz 

2 He looked up at the former, and noticed its 
f excellence of representation. 

; “Very good, — beautiful!” he said, in the way 

of criticism. “Who did the work?” 
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hea “ Quetzal’.” 
pa -. “ And who is Quetzal’ ?” 
“Who should know better than the god Hine ona 
Sele g rs 
“Ves.” “a 
Again he shrugged his shoulders. . 9 
“My name, then, is Quetzal’. Now, what is 
yours?” a 
“ Tecetl.” = a a 
“Well, then, Tecetl, let me undeceive you: In «a 


the first place, Iam not Quetzal’, or any god. I 

am a man, as your father there was. My name is 

Orteguilla; and for the time I am page to the 

great king Montezuma. And before long, if I 

live, and get out of this place, as I most devoutly 3 

pray, I will be a soldier.. In the next place you : 

are a girl, and soon will be a woman. You have 

been cheated of life. By God’s help, I-will take | 

you out of this. Do you understand me?” 

““No; unless men and gods are the same.” : 

: 
. 
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“Heaven forbid!” He crossed himself fer- 
vently. “Do you not know what men are ?”’ 
“ All my knowledge of things is from the pic- 


tures on the walls, and what else you see here.” 


“Jesu Christo!” he cried, in open astonish- 
ment. ‘And did the good man never tell you of 
the world outside, — of its creation, and its mil- 
lions upon millions of people?” 

e No. ‘ 

“Of the world in which you may find the origi- 
nals of all that is painted on the walls, more 
beautiful than colors can make them?” 

He received the same reply, but, still incredu- 
lous, went on. 

“Who takes care of these plants?” 

“ My father.” 

“ A servant brings your food to the door — 
may he do so again! Have you not seen him?”’ 

No,” 

“Where does the oil that feeds the lamps come 
from?” 

“From Quetzal’.” 

Just thena lamp went out. He arose hastily, 
and saw that the contents of the cup were en- 
tirely consumed. ‘Tecetl, is there plenty of oil? 
Where do you keep it? Tell me.” 

“Jn a jar, there by the door. While you were 
asleep, I refilled the cups, and now the jar is 
empty.” - 

He turned pale. Who better than he knew 
the value of the liquid that saved them from the 
darkness so horribly peopled by hunger and thirst ? 
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If exhausted, where could they get more? With- 


out further question, he went through the. cham-— 


ber, and collected the lamps, and put them all out 
except one. Then he brought the jar from the 
door, and poured the oil back, losing not a drop. 

Tecetl remonstrated, and cried when she saw 
the darkness invade the chamber, blotting out 
the walls, and driving the birds to their perches, 
or to the fountain yet faintly illuminated. But 
he was firm. 

“Fie, fie!” he said. “You should laugh, not 
cry. Did I not tell you about the world above 
this, so great, and so full of people, like ourselves ? 
And did I not promise to take you there? I am 


come in your father’s stead. Everything must _ 


contribute to our escape. We must think of 
nothing else. Do you understand?! This cham- 
ber is but one of many, in a house big as a moun- 
tain, and full of passages in which, if we get lost, 
we might wander days and days, and then not get 
out, unless we had a light to show us the way. 
So we must save the oil. When this supply gives 
out, as it soon will if we are not careful, the dark- 
ness that so frightens you will come and swallow 
us, and we shall die, as did your father there.” 

The last. suggestion sufficed; she dried her 
tears, and drew closer to him, as if to say, “I 
confide in you; save me.” 

Nature teaches fear of death; so that separa- 
tion from the breathless thing upon the couch 
was not like parting from Mualox. Whether she 
touched his hand or looked in his face now, “Go 


hence, go hence!” was what she seemed to hear. 
_ The stony repulsion that substituted his living 


_ brought him to a hasty pause. 
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love reconciled her to the idea of leaving home, 
for such the chamber had been to her. | 
Here I may as well confess the page began to 
do a great deal of talking, —a consequence, prob- 
ably, of having a good listener; or he may have 
thought it a duty to teach all that was necessary 
to prepare his disciple for life in the new world. 
In the midst of a lecture, the tinkle of a bell 


“Now, O Blessed Mother, now I am happy! ; 
Thou hast not forsaken me! I shall see the sun 4 
again, and brave old Spain. Live my heart !”’ he ] 
cried, as the last tinkle trembled, and died in the a 

silence. 


Seeing that she regarded him with surprise, he 


- said, in her tongue, “I was thanking the Mother, 


Tecetl. She will save us both. Go now, and 
bring the breakfast, —I say breakfast, not know- 
ing better, — and while we eat I will tell you why 


- Tam so glad. When you have heard me, you will 


be glad as I am.” 

She went at once, and, coming back, found 
him bathing his face and head in the water of the 
basin, —a healthful act, but not one to strengthen 
the idea of his godship. She placed the tray upon 
the table, and helped him to napkin and comb; 
then they took places opposite each other, with 
the lamp between them; whereupon she had 
other proof of his kind of being; for it is difficult 
to think of a deity at table, eating. The Greeks 
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felt the incongruity, and dined their gods on nec- ss 


tar and ambrosia, leaving us to imagine them 
partaken in some other than the ordinary, vulgar 
way. Verily, Tecetl was becoming accustomed 
to the stranger ! 

And while they ate, he explained his plans, and 
talked of the upper world, and described its won- 
ders and people, until, her curiosity aroused, she 
plied him with questions ; and as point after point 
was given, we may suppose nature asserted itself, 
and taught her, by what power there is in hand- 
some youth, with its bright eyes, smooth face, and 
tongue more winsome than wise, that life in the 


said world was a desirable exchange for the mo-_ 


notonous drifting to which she had been so long 


subjected. We may also suppose that she was— 


not slow to observe the difference between Mu- 
alox and the page; which was that between age 
and youth, or, more philosophically, that between 


a creature to be revered and a creature to be- 


admired. 


MEHE stars at the foot of the 
" last chapter I called in as an 
easy bridge by which to cross 
an interval of two days, —a 
trick never to be resorted 
to except when there is no- 
thing of interest to record, 
as was the case here. 

Orteguilla occupied the interval very industri- 
ously, if not pleasantly. He had in hand two 
tasks, — one to instruct Tecetl about the world 
to which he had vowed to lead her ; the other to 
fix upon a plan of escape. The first he found 
easy, the latter difficult ; yet he had decided, and 
his preparations for the attempt, sufficient, he 
thought, though simple, lay upon the floor by the 
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fountain. A lamp shed a dim light over the 
scene. 

“So, so, Tecetl : are we ready now?” he asked. 

“Vou are the master,” she replied. 

“Very good, I will be assured.” 

He went through a thorough inspection. 

“Here are the paint and brush; here the oil 
and lamp; here the bread and meat, and the cal- 
abash of water. So far, good, very good. And 
here is the mat, — very comfortable, Tecetl, if 
you have to make your bed upon a stone in the 
floor. Now, are we ready?” 

“Yes, if you say so.”’ 

“Good again! The Mother is with us. Cour- 
age! You shall see the sun and sky, or I am not 
a Spaniard. Listen, now, and-I will explain.” 

They took seats upon the bench, this time to- 
gether ;. for the strangeness was wellnigh gone, 
and they had come to have an interest in a com- 
mon purpose. 

“You must know, then, that I have two reli- 
ances: first, the man who brings the tray to the 
door; next, the Blessed Mother.” 

“T will begin with the first,” he said, after a 
pause. “ The manis a slave, and, therefore, easy 
to impose upon. If he is like his class, from 
habit, he asks no questions of his superiors. Your 
father — I speak from what you have told me — 
was thoughtful and dreamy, and spoke but little 
to anybody, and seldom, if ever, to his servants. 
You are not well versed in human nature; one 
day, no doubt, you will be; then you will be able 
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to decide whether I am right in believing that the 
traits of master and slave, which I have men- 
tioned, are likely to help us. I carried your 
father’s body over to the corner yonder,— you 
were asleep at the time, —and laid it upon the 
floor, as we Christians serve our dead. I made 
two crosses, and put one upon his lips, the 
other on his breast ; he will sleep all the better 
for them. As you would have done, had you 
been present, I also covered him with flowers. 
One other thing I did.” 

He took a lamp, and was gone a moment. 

“Here are your father’s gown and hood,” he 
said, coming back. ‘I doubt whether they would 
sell readily in the market. He will never need 
them again. I took them to help save your life, 
—a purpose for which he would certainly have 
given them, had he been alive. I will put them 
on.” 

He laid his bonnet on the bench ; then took 
_off his boots, and put on the gown, —a garment 
of coarse black manta, loose in body and sleeves, 
and hanging nearly to the feet. Tying the cord 
about his waist, and drawing the hood over his 
head, he walked away a few steps, saying, — 

“Look at me, Tecetl. Your father was very 
old. Did he stoop much? as much as this?” 

He struck the good man’s habitual posture, 
and, in a moment after, his slow, careful gait. At 
the sight, she could not repress her tears. 

“What, crying again!” he said. “I shall be 
ashamed of you soon. If we fail, then you may 
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cry, and —I do not know but that I will join you. 


People who weep much cannot hear as they ought, 
and I want you to hear every word. To go on, 
then: In this guise I mean to wait for the old 
slave. When he lets the tray down, I will be 
there to climb the ladder. He will see the hood 
and gown, and think me his old master. He will 
not speak, nor will I. He will let me get to his 
side, and then ” — 

After reflection, he continued, — 

“Ah, Tecetl! you know not what troubles 
women sometimes are. Here am I now. How 
easy for me, in this guise, to follow the slave out 
of the temple! The most I would have to do 
would be to hold my tongue. But you, —I can- 


not go and leave you; the Sefior Hernan would © 


not forgive me, and I could not forgive myself. 
Nevertheless, you are a trouble. For instance, 
when the slave sees you with me, will he not be 
afraid, and run? or, to prevent that, shall I not 
have to make him a prisoner? That involves a 
struggle. I may have to fight him, to wound 
him. I may get hurt myself, and then —alas! 
what would become of us?” 

Again he stopped, but at length proceeded, — 

“So much for that. Now for my other reliance, 
—the Blessed Lady. If the slave escapes me, 
you see, Tecetl, I must trust to what the infidels 
call Fortune, —a wicked spirit, sometimes good, 
sometimes bad. I mean we shall then have to 
hunt the way out ourselves; and, having already 
tried that, I know what will happen. Hence 
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these preparations. With the paint, I will mark 
the corners we pass, that I may know them again ; 
the lamp will enable me to see the marks and 
keep the direction ; if we get hungry, here are 
bread and meat, saved, as you know, from our 
meals; if we get thirsty, the calabash will be at 
hand. That is what I call trusting to ourselves ; 
yet the Blessed Mother enabled me to anticipate 
all these wants, and provide for them, as we have 
done ; therefore I call her my reliance. Now you 
have my plaris. I said you were my trouble ; you 
cannot work, or think, or fight ; yet there is some- 
thing you can do. Tecetl, you can be my pretty 
beadswoman. I see you do not know what that 
is. I will explain. Take these beads.” 

While speaking, he took a string of them from 
his neck. 

“Take these beads, and begin now to say, ‘O 
Blessed Mother, beautiful Mother, save us for . 
Christ’s sake.’ Repeat! Good!” he said, his 
eyes sparkling. “I think the prayer never 
sounded as sweetly before; nor was there ever 
cavalier with such a beadswoman. Again.” 

And again she said the prayer. 

“ Now,” he said, “take the string in your own 
hand, —thus ; drop one bead, — thus; and keep 
on praying, and for every prayer drop one bead. 
Only think, Tecetl, how I shall be comforted, as 
I go along the gloomy passages, to know that 
right behind me comes one, so lately a heathen 
but now a Christian, at every step calling on the 
Mother. Who knows but we shall be out and in 
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the beautiful day before the beads are twice 
counted? If so, then shall we know that she 
cared for us; and when we reach the palace we 
will go to the chapel, with good Father Barto- 
lomé, and say the prayer together once for every 
bead on the string. So I vow, and do you the 
same.” 

“So I vow,” she said, with a pretty submis- 
sion. 

Then, by ropes fixed for the purpose, he raised 
the calabash, and mat, and bundle 6f provisions, 
and swung them lightly over his shoulders. Un- 
der his arm he took an earthen vase filled with 
oil. 

“Let us to the door now. The slave should 


be there. Before we start, look around: you are ~ 


leaving this place forever.” 

The thought went to her heart. - 

“Oh my birds! What will become of them?” 

“ Leave them to.God,” he replied laconically. 

There were tears and sobs, in the midst of 
which he started off, lamp in hand. She gave a 
look to the fountain, within the circle of whose 
voice nearly all her years had been passed. In 
her absenge, it would play and sing, would go on 
as of old; but in her absence who would be there 
to see and hear? In the silence and darkness it 
would live, but nevermore for her. 

And she looked to the corner of the chamber 
where Orteguilla had carried the body of the 
paba. Her tears attested her undiminished af- 
fection for him. The recollection of his love 
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io outlived the influence of his Will. His World 


was being abandoned, having first become a 


tomb, capacious and magnificent, — his tomb. 
But Quetzal’ had not come. Broken are thy 
dreams, O Mualox, wasted thy wealth of devo- 
tion! Yet, at this parting, thou hast tears, — 
‘first and last gift of Love, the sweetest of human 
‘principles, and the strongest, — stronger than the 
Will; for if the latter cannot make God of a man, 
the former can take him to God. 

And while*’she looked, came again the bird of 
the breast of purple and wings of snow, which she 
placed in her bosom ; then she followed the page, 
saying trustfully, ““O Blessed Mother, beautiful 
Mother, save us for Christ’s sake!” 

Outside the curtain door he deposited his load, 
and carefully explained to Tecetl the use of the 
ladder. Then he placed a stool for her. 

« Sit now; you can do nothing more. Every- 
thing depends on the slave: if he behaves well, 
we shall have no need of these preparations, and 
they may be left here. But whether he behave 
well or ill, remember this, Tecet], — cease not to 
pray; forget not the beads.” 

And so saying, he tossed a stout cord up 
through the trap; then, leaving the lamp below, 
he climbed to the floor above. His anxiety may 
be imagined. Fortunately, the waiting was not 
long. Through the gallery distantly he saw a 
light, which — praise to the Mother! — came his 
way. He descended the ladder. 

“He comes, and is alone. Be of cheer, Tecetl ; 
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be of cheer, and pray. Oh, if the Mother but stay 
with us now!” 

Faster fell the beads. 

When the sound of footsteps overhead an- 
nounced the arrival of the slave, Orteguilla put 
his dagger between his teeth, drew the hood over 
his head, and began to ascend. He dared not 
look up; he trusted in the prayers of the little 
beadswoman, and climbed on. 

His head reached the level of the floor, and 
with the trap gaping wide around, he knew him- 
self under the man’s eyes. Another moment, and 
his hand was upon the floor ; slowly he raised him- 
self clear of the rope; he stood up, then turned to 
the slave, and saw him to be old, and feeble, and 
almost naked; the lamp was on his forehead, the 
tray at his feet; his face was downcast, his pos- 
ture humble. The Spaniard’s blood leaped exult- 
antly ; nevertheless, carefully and deliberately, as 
became his assumed character, he moved to one 
side of the passage, to clear-the way to the trap. 
The servant accepted the movement, and without 
a word took the lamp from his head, crossed the 
great stone, fixed the ropes, and-stooped to lower 
the tray. 

Orteguilla had anticipated everything, even this 
action, which gave him his supreme advantage ; 
so he picked up the cord lying near, and stepped 
to the old man’s side. When the tray was landed 
below, the latter raised himself upon his knees ; in 
an instant the cord was around his body; before 
he understood the assault, escape was impossible. 


_ said calmly, “ Be quiet, and you are safe.” 


wl rei, his head yet covered by the hood, 


The man looked up, and replied, “Iam the 
paba’s servant now, even as I was when a youth. 
I have done no wrong, and am not afraid.” 

“T want you to live. Only move not.” 

Then the page called, “ Tecetl! Tecetl!” 

“ Here,” she answered. 

“Try, now, to come up. Be careful lest you 


fall. If you need help, tell me.” 


“What shall I do with the bread and meat, 
and ” — 

“Leave them. The Mother has been with us. 
Come up.” 

The climbing was really a sailor’s feat, and dif- 


- ficult for her ; finally, she raised her head through 


the trap. At the sight, the slave shrank back, as 
if to run. Orteguilla spoke to him. 

“ Be not afraid of the child. I have raised her 
to help me take care of the temple. Weare going 
to the chapel now.” 

The man turned to him curiously ; possibly he 
detected a strange accent under the hood. When, 
on her part, Tecetl saw him, she stopped, full of 
wonder as of fear. Old and ugly as he was, he 
yet confirmed the page’s story, and brought the 
new world directly to her. So a child stops, and 
regards the first person met at the door of a 
strange house, — attracted, curious, afraid. 

“Come on,” said Orteguilla. 

She raised her hand overhead, and held up the 
bird with the white wings. 
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“Take it,” she said. 

Used as he was to wonderful things in connec- 
tion with his old master, the servant held back. 
A girl and a bird from the cells, — a mystery, 
indeed ! 

“Take it,” said Orteguilla. 

He did so; whereupon the page assisted her to 
the floor. 

“Weare almost there, — almost,” he said cheer- 
fully. “Have you kept count of the prayers? 
Let me see the beads.” 

She held out the rosary. 

“Ten beads more,—ten prayers yet. The 
Mother is with us. Courage!” 

Then of the slave he asked, — 

“ How is the day without ?” 

“ There is not a cloud in the sky.” 

“Ts it morning or evening?” 

“ About midday.” 

“Ts the city quiet?” 

“T cannot say.” 

“Very well. Give the girl her bird, and lead to 
the courtyard.” 

And they started, the slave ahead, held in check 
by the cord in the Spaniard’s hand. The light 
was faint and unsteady. Once they ascended a 
flight of steps, and twice changed direction. When 
the page saw the many cells on either side, and 
theanumber of intersecting passages, all equal in 
height and width, and bounded by the same walls 
of rough red stone, he understood how he became 
lost; and with a shuddering recollection of his 
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_ wanderings through the great house, he could not 


sufficiently thank the Providence that was now 
befriending him. . 

They climbed yet another stairway, and again 
changed direction; after that, a little farther walk, 
and Orteguilla caught sight of a doorway pene- 
trated by a pure white light, which he recognized 
as day. Words cannot express his emotion; his 
spirit could hardly be controlled; he would have 
shouted, sung, danced, — anything to relieve him- 
self of this oppression of happiness. But he 
thought, if he were out of the temple, he would 
not yet be out of danger ; that he had to make 
way, by the great street from which he had been 
driven, to the quarters of his friends, before he 
could promise himself rest and safety; the dis- 
guise was the secret of his present good-fortune, 
and must help him further. So he restrained 
himself, saying to Tecetl, — 

“For the time, cease your prayers, little one. 
The world I promised to bring you to is close by. 
I see the daylight.” — 

There was indeed a door into the fazzo, or court- 
yard, of the temple. Under the lintel the page 
lingered a moment, — the court was clear. Then 
he gave the cord into the servant’s hand, with the 
usual parting salutation, and stepped once more 
into the air, fresh with the moisture of the lake 
and the fragrance of the valley. He looked to the 
sky, blue as ever; and through its serenity, up 
sped his grateful Ave Maria. In the exulting 
sense of rescue, he forgot all else, and was well 
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across the court to the steps leading to the azo- 
teas, when he thought of Tecetl. He looked back, 
and did not see her; he ran to the door; she was 
there. The bird had fallen to the floor and was 
fluttering blindly about ; her hands were pressed 
hard over her face. 

“What ails you?” he asked petulantly. ‘“ This 
is not a time to halt and cry. Come on.”’ 

“T cannot”? —_ 

“Cannot! Give me your hand.” 

He led her through the door, under the colon- 
nade, out into the court. 

“Look up, Tecetl, look up! See the sky, drink 
the air. You.are free!” 


She uncovered her eyes; they filled as with 
fiery arrows. She screamed, staggered as if struck, — 


and cried, “Where are you? I am lost, I am 
blind!” 

“O Madre de Dios!” said Orteguilla, compre- 
hending the calamity, and all its inconveniences 
to her and himself. “Help me, most miserable 
of wretches, —help me to a little wisdom !”’ 

To save her from falling, he had put his arm 
around her; and as they stood thus, — she the 
picture of suffering, and he overwhelmed by per- 
plexity, —help from any quarter would have been 
welcome ; had the slave been near, he might have 
abandoned her ; but aid there was not. So he led 
her tenderly to the steps, and seated her. 

“How stupid,” he said in Spanish, — “how 
stupid not to think of this! If, the moment I was 
born, they had carried me out to take a look at 
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the sun, shining as he is here, I would have been 
blinder than any beggar on the Prado, blinder 
than the Bernardo of whom I have heard Don 
Pedro tell. My nurse was a sensible woman.” 
Debating what to do, he looked at Tecetl; and 
for the first time since she had come out of the 
door, he noticed her dress, —simply a cotton 
chemise, a skirt of the same reaching below the 
knees, a blue sash around the waist, — very simple, 
but very clean. He noticed, also, the exceeding 
delicacy of her person, the transparency of her 
complexion, the profusion of her hair, which was 


brown in thesun. Finally, he observed the rosary. 


“She is not clad according to the laws which 
govern high-born ladies over the water; yet she 
is beautiful, and — by the Mother! she is a Chris- 
tian. Enough. By God’s love, I, who taught her 
to pray, will save her, though I die. Help me, all 
the saints!” 

He adjusted the hood once more, and, stooping, 
said, in his kindliest tone, “ Pshaw, Tecetl, you are 
not blind. The light of the sun is so much 
stronger than that of your lamps that your eyes 
could not bear it. Cheer up, cheer up! And now 
put your arm around my neck. I will carry you 
to the top of these steps. We cannot stay here.” 

She stretched out her arms. 

“Hark!” he cried. “What is that?” 

He stood up and listened. The air above the 
temple seemed full of confused sounds; now 
resembling the distant roar of the sea, now the 


hum of insects, now the yells of men. 
VOL, II 


“Jesu! 1 know that sound. There, — there!” 

He listened again. Through the soaring, muffled 
din, came another report, as of thunder below the 
horizon. 


“Tt is the artillery! By the mother that bore 


me, the guns of Mesa!” 

The words of Io’, spoken in Xoli’s portico, came 
back to him. 

“Battle! As I live, they are fighting on the 
street !”’ : 

And he, too, sat down, listening, thinking. 
How was he to get to his countrymen ? 

The sounds overhead continued, at intervals 


intensified by the bellowing guns. Battle has a © 


fascination which draws men as birds are said to 


be drawn by serpents. They listen; then wish ~ 


to see; lingering upon the edge, they catch its 
spirit, and finally thrill with fierce delight to find 
themselves within the heat and fury of its deadly 
circle. The page knew the feeling then. To see 
the fight was an overmastering desire. 

“Tecetl, poor child, you are better now ?”’ 

“J dare not open my eyes.”’ 

“Well, I will see for you. Put your arms 
around my neck.” 

And with that, he carried her up the steps. 
All the time, he gave ear to the battle. 

“ Listen, Tecetl; hear that noise! A battle is 
going on out in the street, and seems to be com- 
ing this way. I will lead you into the chapel 
here, —a holy place, so your father would have 
said. In the shade, perhaps, you can find relief.” 


Ss «How pleasant the air is!”’ she said, as they 
~ entered. 


“Yes, and there is Quetzal’,’’ —he pointed to 
the idol,— ‘and here the step before the altar 
upon which, I venture, your father spent half his 
life in worship. Sit, and rest until I return.” 

“Do not leave me,” she said. 

“A little while only. I must see the fight. 
Some good may come of it, —who knows? Be 
patient ; I will not leave you.” 

He went to the door. The sounds were much 
louder and nearer. All the air above the city 


apparently was filled with them. Amongst the 


medley, he distinguished the yells of men and 
peals of horns. Shots were frequent, and now 
and then came the heavy, pounding report of 
cannon. He had been at Tabasco, at Tzimpan- 
tzinco, and in the three pitched battles in Tlascala, 
and was familiar with what he heard. 

“ How they fight!” he said to himself. “Don 
Pedro is a good sword and brave gentleman, but 
—ah! if the Sefior Hernan were there, I should 
feel better: he is a good sword, brave gentleman, 
and wise general, also. Heaven fights for him. 
Ill betide Narvaez! Why could he not have put 
off his coming until the city was reduced? Jesu / 
The sounds come this way now. Victory! The 
guns have quit, the infidels fly, on their heels ride 
the cavaliers. Victory!” 

And so, intent upon the conflict, insensibly he 
approached the front of the temple, before de- 
scribed as one great stairway. -On the topmost 
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step he paused. A man looking at him from the 
street below would have said, “It is only a paba ;” 
and considering, further, that he was a paba serv- 
ing the forsaken shrine, he would have passed by 
without a second look. 

What he looked down upon was a broad street, 
crowded with men,—not citizens, but warriors, 


‘and warriors in such splendor of costume that he 


was fairly dazzled. Their movement suggested a 
retreat, whereat pride dashed his eyes with the 
spray of tears; he dared not shout. 

More and more eagerly he listened to the com- 
ing tumult. At last, finding the attraction irre- 
sistible, he descended the steps. 

The enemy were not in rout. They moved 


rapidly, but in ranks extending the width of the ~ 


street, and perfectly ordered. The right of their 
column swept by the Spaniard almost within arm’s 
reach. He heard the breathing of the men, saw 
their arms, — their shields of quilted cotton, em- 
bossed with brass; their armor, likewise of quilted 
cotton, but freged with the blood of the cochi- 
neal; he saw their musicians, drummers, and 
conch-blowers, the latter making. a roar ragged 
and harsh, and so loud that a groan or death- 
shriek could not be heard; he saw, too, their 
chiefs, with helms richly plumed or grotesquely 
adorned with heads of wild animals, with escau- 
piles of plumage gorgeous as hues of sunset, with 
lances and saquahutt/s,.and shields of bison-hide 
or burnished silver, mottoed and deviced, like 
those of Christians; amongst them, also, he saw 
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-pabas, bareheaded, without arms, frocked like 


himself, singing wild hymns, or chanting wilder 
epics, or shouting names of heroic gods, or bless- 
ing the brave and cursing the craven, —the Sun 
for the one, Mictlan for the other. The seeing 
all these things, it must be remembered, was very 
different from their enumeration; but a glance 
was required. 

.The actual struggle, as he knew, was at the 
rear of the passing column. In fancy he could 
see horsemen plunging through the ranks, plying 
sword, lance, and battle-axe. And nearer they 
came. He could tell by the signs, as well as the 
sounds; by the files beginning to crowd each 
other; by the chiefs laboring to keep their men 
from falling into confused masses. At length the 
bolt of a cross-bow, striking a man, fell almost at 
his feet. Only the hand of a Spaniard could have 
launched the missile. 

“They come,—they are almost here!” he 
thought, and then, “ O Madre de Dios! If they 
drive the infidels past this temple, I am saved. 
And they will. Don Pedro’s blood is up, and in 
pursuit he thinks of nothing but to slay, slay. 
They will come; they are coming! There— 
Jesu Christo! That was a Christian shout!” 

The cross-bow bolts now came in numbers. 
The warriors protected themselves by holding 
their shields over the shoulder behind; yet some 
dropped, and were trampled under foot. Orte- 
guilla was himself in danger,, but his suspense 
was so great that he thought only of escape ; each 
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bolt was a welcome messenger, with tidings from — 


friends. tg 

The column, meantime, seemed to become more 
disordered ; finally, its formation disappeared ut- 
terly ; chiefs and warriors were inextricably mixed 
together; the conch-blowers blew hideously, but 
could not altogether drown the yells of the fight- 
ing men. 

Directly the page saw a rush, a parting in the 
crowd as of waters before a ship; scores of dark 
faces, each a picture of dismay, turned suddenly 
to look back; he also looked, and over the heads 


and upraised shields, half obscured by a shower — 


of stones and arrows, he saw a figure which might 
- well have been taken for the fiend of slaughter, — 


a horse and rider, in whose action there were a ~ 


correspondence and unity that made them for 
the time one fighting animal. A frontleted head, 
tossed up for a forward plunge, was what he saw 
of the horse; a steel-clad form, swinging a battle- 
axe with the regularity of a machine, now to the 
right, now to the left of the horse’s neck, was all 
he saw of the rider. He fell upon his knees, 
muttering what he dared not shout, “ Don Pedro, 
brave gentleman! I am saved! I am saved!” 
Instantly he sprang to his feet. “O my God! 
Tecetl, —I had almost forgotten her!” 

He climbed the steps again fast as the gown 
would permit. 

“My poor girl, come; the Mother offers us 
rescue. Can you not see a little?” 

She smiled faintly, and replied, “I cannot say. 
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I have tried to look at Quetzal’ here. He was 
said to be very beautiful ; my father always so 


described him; but this thing is ugly. I fear I 
cannot see.” 

“Tt is a devil’s image, Tecetl, a devil’s image, — 
Satan himself,” said the page vehemently. “ Let 
him not lose us a moment; for each one is of 
more worth to us than the gold on his shield 
there. If you cannot see, give me your hand. 
Come!” 

He led her to the steps. The infidels below 
seemed to have held their ground a while, fighting 
desperately. Eight or ten horsemen were driving 
them, though slowly; if one was struck down, 
another took his place. The street was dusty as 


- with the sweeping of a whirlwind. Under the 


yellow cloud lay the dead and wounded. The air 
was alive with missiles, of which some flew above 
the temple, others dashed against the steps. It 
looked like madness to go down into such a 
vortex; but there was no other chance. What 
moment Don Pedro might tire of killing no one 
could tell; whenever he did, the recall would be 
sounded. 

“What do I hear? What dreadful sounds!” 
said Tecetl, shrinking from the tumult. 

“Battle,” he answered; “and what that is I 
have not time to tell; we must go down and see.” 

He waited until the fighting was well past the 
front of the old Cf, leaving a space behind the 
cavaliers clear of all save those who might never 
fight again; then he threw back the hood, loosed 
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the cord from his waist, and flung the disguise 
from him. : 

“Now, my pretty beadswoman, now is the 
time! Begin the prayer again: ‘O Mother, 
beautiful Mother, save us for Christ’s sake!’ 
Keep the count with one hand; put the other 
about my neck. Life or death, — now we go!” 

He carried her down the steps. Over a num- 
ber of wounded wretches who had dragged them- 
selves, half dead, out of the blood and trample, 
he crossed the pavement. A horseman caught 
sight of him, and rode to his side, and lifted the 
battle-axe. 

“Hold, Sefior! I am Orteguilla. Viva 
Espana!” 


The axe dropped harmless; up went the visor. ~ 


“In time, boy,—in time! An instant more, 
and thy soul had been in Paradise,” cried Alva- 
rado, laughing heartily. ‘“ What hast thou there? 
Something from the temple? But stay not to 
answer. To the rear, fast as thy legs can carry 
thee! Faster! Put the baggage down. We 
are tired of the slaughter; but for thy sake, we 
will push the dogs a little farther... Begone! Or 
stay! Arrows are thicker here than curses in 
hell, and thou hast no armor. Take my shield, 
which I have not used to-day. Now be off!” 

Orteguilla set the girl upon her feet, took the 
shield, and proceeded to buckle it upon his arm, 
while Alvarado rode into the fight again. A 
moment more, and he would have protected her 
with the good steel wall. Before he could com- 
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‘ plete the preparation, he heard a cry, quick, shrill, 


and sharp, that seemed to pierce his ear like a 
knife, —the cry by which one in battle announces 
himself death-struck, — the cry once heard, never 
forgotten. He raised the shield, — too late; she 
reeled and fell, dragging him half down. 

“What ails thee now?” he cried in Spanish, 
forgetting himself. ‘What ails thee? Hast thou 
looked at the sun again?” 

He lifted her head upon his knee. 

“Mother of Christ, she is slain!” he cried, in 
horror. 

An arrow descending had gone through her 
neck to the heart. The blood gushed from her 


mouth. He took her in his arms, and carried 


her to the steps of the temple. As he laid her 
down, she tried to speak, but failed; then she 
opened her eyes wide : the light poured into them 
as into the windows of an empty house; the soul 
was gone; she was dead. 

In so short a space habitant of three worlds, — 
when was there the like? 

From the peace of the old chamber to the din 
of battle, from the din of battle to the calm of 
paradise, — brief time, short way! 

From the sinless life to the sinful she had 
come; from the sinful life sinless she had gone ; 
and in the going what fullness of the mercy of 
God! 

I cannot say the Spaniard loved her; most 
likely his feeling was the simple affection we all 
have for things gentle and helpless, —a bird, a 
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OW now, thou here yet? In 
God’s name, what madness hast 
thou? Up, idiot! up, and fly, or 
in mercy I will slay thee here!” 

As he spoke, Alvarado touched 

Orteguilla with the handle of his axe. 

The latter sprang up, alarmed. 

“ Mira, Setor! She is just dead. I 
could not leave her dying. I had a 
vow.” 

The cavalier looked at the dead girl; 
his heart softened. 

“T give thee honor, lad, I give thee 
honor. Hadst thou left her living, shame 
would have been to thee forever. But waste not 
time in maudlin. Hell’s spawn is loose.” With 
raised visor, he stood in his stirrups. “See, far as 
eye can reach, the street is full! And hark to 
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their yells! Here, mount. behind me; we must 
go at speed.” 

The infidels, faced about, were coming back. 
The page gave them one glance, then caught the 
hand reached out to him, and placing his foot on 
the captain’s swung himself behind. At a word, 
up the street, over the bridges, by the palaces and 
temples, the horsemen galloped. The detach- 
ment, at the head of which they had sallied from 
the palace, —gunners, arquebusiers, and cross- 
bowmen, — had been started in return some time 
before ; upon overtaking them, Alvarado rode to 
a broad-shouldered fellow, whose grizzly beard 
overflowed the chin-piece of his morion : — 

“Ho, Mesa! the hounds we followed so merrily 
were only feigning; they have turned upon us. 
Do thou take the rear, with thy guns. We will 
to the front, and cut a path to the gate. Follow 
closely.” . 

“Doubt not, captain. I know the trick. I 
caught it in Italy.” 

“Czerto! What thou knowest not about a 
gun is not worth the knowing,” Alvarado said ; 
then to the page, “ Dismount, lad, and take place 
with these. What we have ahead may require 
free man and free horse. Pzcaro! If anybody 
is killed, thou hast permission to use his arms. 
What say ye, compaiieros mios ?” he cried, facing 
the detachment. “What say ye? Here I bring 
one whom we thought roasted and eaten by the 
cannibals in the temples. Either he hath escaped 
by miracle, or they are not judges of bones good 


Es 
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to mess upon. He is without arms. Will ye take 


care of him? I leave him my shield. Will ye 
take care of that also?” 

And Najerra, the hunchback, replied, “The 
shield we will take, Sefior; but ” — 

“ But what?” 

“Sefior, may a Christian lawfully take what the 
infidels have refused ?” 

And they looked at Orteguilla, and laughed 
roundly, —the bold, confident adventurers; in 


the midst of the jollity, however, down the street 


came a sound deeper than that of the guns, —a 
sound of abysmal depth, like thunder, but without 
its continuity, — a divided, throbbing sound, such 
as has been heard in the throat of a volcano. 
Alvarado threw up his visor. 

“What now?” asked Serrano, first to speak. 

“One, two, three,—I have it!” the captain 
replied. ‘Count ye the strokes, — one, two, 
three. By the bones of the saints, the drum in 
the great temple! Forward, comrades! Our 
friends are in peril! If they are lost, so are we. 
Forward, in Christ’s name !”’ 

Afterwards they became familiar with the 
sound ; but now, heard the first time in battle. 
every man of them was affected. They moved off 
rapidly, and there was no jesting, —none of the - 
grim wit with which old soldiers sometimes cover 
the nervousness preceding the primary plunge 
into a doubtful fight. 

“Close the files. Be ready!” shouted Serrano. 

And ready they were, — matches lighted, steel- 


cords full drawn. Every drum-beat welded them 
a firmer unit. 

The roar of the combat i in ‘progress around the 
palace had been all the time audible to the return- 
ing party ; now they beheld the teocallis covered 
with infidels, and the street blockaded with them, 


~ while a cloud of smoke, slowly rising and slowly 


fading, bespoke the toils and braveries of the 
defense enacting under its dun shade. Suddenly, 
Alvarado stood in his stirrups, — 

“Ola! what have we here ?”’ 

A body of Aztecs, in excellent order, cane 
with spears of unusual length, and with a front 
that swept the street from wall to wall, was 
marching swiftly to meet him. 

“There is wood enough in those spears to build — 
a ship,” said a horseman. 

A few steps on another spoke, — 

“If I may be allowed, Sefior, I suggest that 
Mesa be called up to play upon them a while.” 

But Alvarado’s spirit rose. © 

“No; there is an enemy fast coming behind us ; 
turn thy ear in that direction, and thou mayest 
hear them already. We cannot wait. Battle-axe 
and horse first ; if they fail, then the guns. Look 
to girth and buckle!” 

Rode they then without halt or speech until the 
space between them and the coming line was not 
more than forty yards. 

“Are ye ready?” asked Alvarado, closing his 
visor. 

“Ready, Sefior.”’ 


. 
| 
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— “Axes, then! Follow me. Forward! Christo 


_ y Santiago!” 


At the last word, the riders loosed reins, and 
standing in their stirrups bent forward over the 
saddle-bow, as well to guard the horse as to dis- 
cover points of attack; each poised his shield to 


__ protect his breast and left side, — the axe and 


right arm would take care of the right side; each 
took up the cry, Christo y Santiago ; then, like 
pillars of iron on steeds of iron, they charged. 


_ From the infidels one answering yell, and down 


they sank, each upon his knee; and thereupon, 
the spears, planted on the ground, presented a 
front so bristling that leader less reckless than 
Alvarado would have stopped in mid-career. 


- Forward, foremost in the charge, he drove, right 


upon the brazen points, a score or more of which 
rattled against his mail or that of his steed, and 
glanced harmlessly, or were dashed aside by the 
axe whirled from right to left with wonderful 
strength and skill. Something similar happened 


~ to each of his followers. A moment of confusion, 


—man and beast in furious action, clang of blows, 
splintering of wood, and _ battle-cries, — then two 
results: the Christians were repulsed, and that 
before the second infidel rank had been reached ; 
and while they were in amongst the long spears, 
fencing and striking, clear above the medley of 
the mélée they heard a shout, Afa-lala! ALa- 
lala! Alvarado looked that way ; looked through 
the yellow shafts and brazen points. Brief time 
had he; yet he beheld and recognized the oppos- 
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people, he sent one piece to the right of the centre 
of combat, and the other to the left, and trained 
both to obtain the deepest lines of cross-fire. The 
effect was indescribable; yet the lanes cloven 
through the kneeling ranks were instantly refilled. 
The ‘tzin became anxious. 
“Look, Hualpa!” he said. “The companies 
should be up by this time. Can you see them ?” 
“The smoke is too great ; I cannot see.” 
‘Some of his people attacking the horsemen 
began to retreat behind the spearmen. He caught 
up the axe of the Spaniard, and ran where the 
smoke was most blinding. In a moment he was 
at the front; clear, inspiring, joyous even, rose 
his cry. He rushed upon a bowman, caught him 


in his arms, and bore him off with all his armor ~ 


on. A hundred ready hands seized the unfortu- 
nate. Again the cry, — 

“The-tzin' The ctzm 17 

“ Another victim for the gods!’ he answered. 
“Hold fast, O my countrymen! Behind the 
strangers come the companies. Do what I say, 
and Anahuac shall live.” 

At his word, they arose; at his word again, 
they advanced, with leveled spears. Faster the 
missiles smote them; the horsemen raged ; each 
Spaniard felt, unless that line were broken his 
doom was come. Alvarado fought, never think- 
ing of defense. The bowmen and arquebusiers 
recoiled. Twice Mesa drew back his guns. Fi- 
nally, Don Pedro outdid himself, and broke the 
fense of spears; his troop followed him; right 
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and left they plunged, killing at every step. At 
places, the onset of the infidels slackened, halted ; 
then the ranks began to break into small groups ; 
at last, they dropped their arms, and fairly fled, 
bearing the ’tzin away in the mighty press for life. 
At their backs rode the vengeful horsemen, and 
behind the horsemen, over the dead and shrieking 


wretches, moved Serrano and Mesa. 


And to the very gates of the palace the fight 
continued. A ship in its passage displaces a 
body of water; behind, however, follows an equal 
reflux: so with the Christians, except that the 
masses who closed in upon their rear outnum- 
bered those they put to rout in front. Their 
rapid movement had the appearance of flight ; on 
the other hand, that of the infidels had the ap- 
pearance of pursuit. The sortie was not again 
repeated. 


EVEN days the assault went on, —a 

week of fighting, intermitted only at 

night, under cover of which the Aztecs 
carried off their dead and wounded, —the former 
to the lake, the latter to the hospitals. Among 
the Christians some there were who had seen 
grand wars; some had even served under the 
Great Captain: but, as they freely averred, never 
had they seen such courage, devotion, and endur- 
ance, such indifference to wounds and death, as 
here. At times, the struggle was hand to hand ; 
then, standing upon their point of honor, the infi- 
dels perished by scores in vain attempts to take 
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alive whom they might easily have slain ; and this 
it was, —this fatal point of honor, —more than 


superiority in any respect, that made great battles _ 


so bloodless to the Spaniards. Still, nearly all 
of the latter were wounded, a few disabled, and 
seven killed outright. Upon the Tlascalans the 
losses chiefly fell; hundreds of them were killed ; 
hundreds more lay wounded in the chambers of 
the palace. 

The evening of the seventh day, the ’tzin, stand- 
ing on the western verge of the Zeoca//is, from 
which he had constantly directed the assault, saw 
coming the results which could alone console him 
for the awful sacrifice of his countrymen. The 
yells of the Tlascalans were not as defiant as for- 


“3 


merly ; the men of iron, the Christians, were seen 


to sink wearily down at their posts, and sleep, 
despite the tumult of the battle; the guns were 
more slowly and carefully served; and whereas, 
before Cortes’s departure there had been three 
meals a day, now there were but two: the supply 
of provisions was failing. The ancient house, 
where constructed of wood, showed signs of demo- 
lition ; fuel was becoming scant. Where the gar- 
rison obtained its supply of water was a marvel. 
He had not then heard of what Father Bartolomé 
afterwards celebrated as a miracle of Christ, — 
the accidental finding of a spring in the middle of 
the garden. 

Then the assault was discontinued, and a block- 
ade established. Another week, during which 
nothing entered the gates of the palace to sustain 
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an or beast. 


=o Then there was but one meal a is 
day, and the sentinels on the walls began to show 
.- the effect. be 
7 One day the main gate opened, and a woman a 
and a man came out. The ’tzin descended from 4 


his perch to meet them. At the foot of the steps 
they knelt to him, — the princess Tula and the 
i prince Io’. 
“See, O 'tzin,”’ said the princess, “see the : 
king’s signet. We bring you a message from him. 
He has not wherewith to supply his table. Yes- 
terday he was hungry. He bids you reopen the 
market, and send of the tributes of the provinces 
without stint, — all that is his kingly right.” 
“ And if I fail?” asked Guatamozin. 


: “He said not what, for no one has ever failed 
: his order.” 
And the ’tzin looked at Io’. 


* What shall I do, O son of the king ?”’ 

In all the fighting, Io’ had stayed in the palace 
with his father. Through the long days he had 
heard the voices of the battle calling to him. 
Many times he walked to the merlons of the 
azoteas, and saw the ’tzin on the temple, or lis- 
tened to his familiar cry in the street. And 
where, —so ran his thought the while, — where 
is Hualpa? Happy fellow! What glory he must 
have won, — true warrior-glory to flourish in song 
forever! A heroic jealousy would creep upon 
him, and he would go back miserable to his 
chamber. 

“One day more, O ’tzin, and all there is in the 


palace A king and stranger alike —is yours,” Io’ 
made answer. “More I need not say.” | 

“Then you go not back ?’”” 

“No,” said Tula, 

“No,” said Io’. “I came out to fight. Ana- 
huac is our mother. Let us save her, O ’tzin!”’ 

And the ’tzin looked to the sun; his eyes with- 
stood its piercing splendors a while, then he said 
calmly, — 

“Go withthe princess Tula where she chooses, 
Io’; then come back. The gods shall have one 
day more, though it be my last. Farewell.” 

They arose and went away. He returned to 
the azoteas. 

Next day there was not one meal in the palace. 
Starvation had come. And now the final battle, 
or surrender! Morning passed ; noon came ; later, 
the sun began to go down the sky. In the streets 
stood the thousands, —on all the housetops, on 
the temple, they stood, — waiting and looking, 
now at the leaguered ~house, now at the ’tzin 
seated at the verge of the ¢eocad/is, also waiting. 

Suddenly a procession appeared on the central 
turret of the palace, and in its midst, Montezuma. 

“The king! the king!” burst from every 
throat ; then upon the multitude fell a silence, 
which could not have been deeper if the earth 
had opened and swallowed the city. 

The four heralds waved their silver wands ; the 
white carpet was spread, and the canopy brought 
and set close by the eastern battlement of the tur- 
ret ; then the king came and stood in the shade 


before the people. At sight of him and his famil- 
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iar royalty the old love came back to them, and 
they fell upon their knees. He spoke, asserting 
his privileges ; he bade them home, and the army 
to its quarters. He promised that in a short 
time the strangers, whose guest he was, would 
leave the country; they were already preparing 
to depart, he said. How wicked the revolt would 
then be! How guilty the chiefs who had taken 
arms against his order! He spoke as one not 


_ doubtful of his position, but as king and priest, 


and was successful. Stunned, confused, uncer- 
tain as to duty, nigh broken-hearted, the fighting 
people and disciplined companies arose, and, like 
a conquered mob, turned to go away. | 

Down from his perch rushed the ’tzin. He put 
himself in the midst of the retiring warriors. He 
appealed to them in vain. The chiefs gathered 
around him, and knelt, and kissed his hands, and 
bathed his feet with their tears; they acknow- 
ledged his heroism, — they would die with him: 
but while the king lived, under the gods, he was 
master, and to disobey him was sacrilege. 

Then the ’tzin saw, as if it were a god’s decree, 
that Anahuac and Montezuma could not both 
live. ONE OR THE OTHER MUST DIE! And never 
so wise as in his patience, he submitted, and told 
them, — 

“T will send food to the palace, and cease the 
war now, and until we have the voice of Huitzil’ 
to determine what we shall do. Go, collect the 
companies, and put them in their quarters. This 


+ x 


now. At. midnight come to the ¢eocalli 

_ At midnight the sanctuary of Hu 

crowded ; so was all the azoteas. Till the b 

ing of dawn the sacrifices continued. At last, tl 

teotuctli, with a loud cry, ran and laid a heart in ; 
_ the fire before the idol; then turning to the spec- | 

- _tators, he said in a iat voice, — . 

“Let the war go on! So saith the mighty 

Huitzil’! Woe to him who refuses tohear!” 

And the heart that attested the will was the — 

heart of a Spaniard. 7a 


BO iS ACE IN 


THE HEART CAN BE WISER THAN THE 
HEAD 


: 


WILL now ask the reader toe 
make a note of the passage of 2 
fortnight. By so doing he will 
find himself close upon the 24th 
of June, — another. memorable 
day in the drama of the conquest. 

’Tzin Guatamo, as is already known, had many 
times proven himself a warrior after the manner 
of his country, and, in consequence, had long 
been the idol of the army; now he gave token 
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of a ruling faculty which brought the whole 
people to his feet; so that in Tenochtitlan, for 
the first time in Ae history, were seen a scep- 
tre unknown to the law and a royalty not the 
king’s. 

He ruled in the valley everywhere, except in 
the palace of Axaya’; and around that he built 
works, and set guards, and so contrived that 
nothing passed in or out without his permission. 
His policy was to wait patiently, and in the mean 
time organize the nation for war; and the nation 
obeyed him, seeing that in obedience there was 
life ; such, moreover, was the will of Huitzil’. 

As may be thought, the Christians thus pent 
up fared illy; in fact, they would have suffered 


before the fortnight was gone but for the king, — 


who stinted himself and his household in order to 
divide with his keepers the supplies sent in for 
his use. 

In the estimation of the people of the Empire, 
it was great glory to have shut so many Zez/es in 
a palace, and held them there; but the success 
did not deceive the ’tzin: in his view, that achieve- 
ment was not the victory, but only the beginning 
of the war ; every hour he had news of Malinche, 
the real antagonist, who had the mind, the will, 
and the hand of a warrior, and was coming with 
another army, more numerous, if not braver, than 
the first one. In pure, strong love there is an 
element akin to the power of prophecy, — some- 
thing that gives the spirit eyes to see what is to 
happen. Such an inspiration quickened the ’tzin, 


_ and told him Anahuac was not saved, though she 


should be: if not, the conquerors should take an 
empty prize; he would leave them nothing, — so 
he swore, —neither gods, gold, slaves, city, nor 
people. He set about the great idea by inviting 
the New World—TI speak as a Spaniard —to 
take part in the struggle. And he was answered. 
To the beloved city, turned into a rendezvous for 
the purpose, flocked the fighting vassals of the 
great caciques, the men of the cities, and their 
dependencies, the ca/pu/li, or tribes of the loyal 
provinces, and, mixed with them, wild-eyed bands 
from the Unknown, the wildernesses, —in all, a 
multitude such as had never been seen in the 
valley. At the altars he had but one prayer, 


“Time, time, O gods of my fathers! Give me 


time!’’ He knew the difference between a man 
and a soldier, and that, likewise, between a multi- 
tude and an army. As he used the word, time 
meant organization and discipline. He not only 
prayed, he worked ; and into his work, as into his 
prayers, he poured all his soul. 

The organization was simple; first, a company 
of three or four hundred men; next an army of 
thirty or forty companies, —a system which al- 
lowed the preservation of the identity of tribes 
and cities. The companies of Cholula, for ex- 
ample, were separate from those of Tezcuco ; 
while the Acolmanes marched and fought side 
by side with the Coatopecs, but under their own 
chiefs and flags. The system also gave him a 
number of armies, and he divided them, — one to 
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raise supplies, another to bring the supplies to the 
depots, a third to prepare material of war; the 
fourth was the active or fighting division; and ~ 
each was subject to take the place of the other. 
To the labor of so many hands, systematized and 
industriously exerted, though for a fortnight, al- 
most everything is possible. One strong will, 
absolutely operative over thousands, is nearer 
omnipotency than anything else human. 

The climate of the valley, milder and more 
equable than that of Naples, permits the bivouac 
in all seasons. The sierra west of the capital, 
and bending around it likea half-drawn bow, is 
marked on its interior, or city side, by verdant and 
watered vales; these were seized; and the bor- 
dering cliffs, which theretofore had shaded the ~ 


\ 


toiling husbandman, or been themselves the a 
scenes of the hunter’s daring, now hid the hosts , 
of New World’s men, in the bivouac, biding the a 


day of battle. 

War, good reader, never touches anything and 
leaves it as it was. And the daughter of the 
lake, fair Tenochtitlan, was no exception to the 
law. The young master, having reduced the 
question of strategy to the formula, —a street or 
a plain, chose the street, and thereby dedicated 
the city to all of ruin or horror the destroyer 
could bring. Not long, therefore, until its pre- 
sence could have been detected by the idlest 
glance: the streets were given up to the war- 
riors; the palaces were deserted by families ; 
houses conveniently situated for the use were 
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turned into forts; the shrubbery garnishing roofs 
that dominated the main streets concealed heaps 
of stones made ready for the hand; the bridges 
were taken up, or put in condition to be raised ; 
the canoes on the lakes were multiplied, and con- 
verted to the public service; the great markets 
were suspended ; even the sacred temples were 
changed into vast arsenals. When the ’tzin, go- 
ing hither and thither, never idle, observed the 
change, he would sigh, but say to himself, “’T is 
well. If we win, we can restore; if we lose, — if 
we lose, —then, to the strangers, waste; to the 
waters, welcome!” 

And up and down, from city to bivouac and 
. back again, passed the minstrels, singing of war, 
E and the pabas, proclaiming the oracles and divine 
promises ; and the services in the temples were 
unintermitted ; those in the ¢eocallis were espe- 
cially grand; the smoke from its turrets over- 
hung the city, and at night the fire of Huitzil’, a 
new star reddening in the sky, was seen from the 
remotest hamlet in the valley. The ’tzin had faith 
in moral effects, and he studied them, and was 
successful. The army soon came to have, like 
himself, but one prayer, — “Set us before the 
strangers ; let us fight !”’ 
And the time they prayed for was come. 


HE night of the 23d of June was pleasant 
ee as night can be in that region of pleasant 
nights. The sky was clear and starry. 

The breeze abroad brought coolness to outliers on 
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the housetops, without threshing the lake to the 
disturbance of its voyageurs. 

Up in the northeastern part of the little sea lay 
a chinampa at anchor. Over its landing, at the 
very edge of the water, burned a flambeau of 
resinous pine. Two canoes, richly decorated, 
swung at the mooring. The path from the land- 
ing to the pavilion was carpeted, and lighted by 
lamps pendent in the adjoining shrubbery. In 
the canoes the slaves lay at rest, talking idly, and 
in low voices crooning Indian songs. Close by 
the landing, on a bench, over which swayed the 
leaves of an immense banana-tree, rested a couple 
of warriors, silent, and nodding, as it were, to the 
nodding leaves. From the rising to the setting of 


the day’s sun, many a weary league, from the city 


to the vales of the Sierra in which bivouacked the 
hope of Anahuac, had they traveled, — Hualpa 
and Io’. One familiar with the streets in these 
later days, at sight of them would have said, 
“Beware! the ’tzin is hereaway.” The three 
were almost as one,—so had their friendship 
grown. ‘The pavilion, a circular canopy, spread 
like a Bedouin’s tent, was brightly lighted; and 
there, in fact, was the ’tzin, with Tula and 
Yeteve, the priestess. 

Once before, I believe, I described this pavil- 
ion; and now I know the imagination of the 
reader will give the floating garden richer colors 
than lie within compass of my pen; will surround 
it with light, and with air delicious with the fresh- 
ness of the lake and the exhalations of the flowers ; 


will hover about the guardian eth and willow 
; trees, the latter with boughs lithe and swinging, 
and leaves long and fine as a woman’s locks; will 
linger about the retreat, I say, and, in thought of 
its fitness for meeting of lovers, admit the poetry 
and respect the passion of the noble Aztec. 

Within, the furniture was as formerly ; there 
were yet the carven stools, the table with its 
bowl-like top, now a mass of flowers, a couch 
draped with brilliant plumage, the floor covered 
with matting of woven grasses, the hammock, and 
the bird-cage, —all as when we first saw them. 
Nenetzin was absent, and alas! might never come 
-again. 

And if we enter now, we shall find the ’tzin 
standing a little apart from Tula, who is in the 
hammock, with Yeteve by her side. On a stool 
_at his feet is a waiter of ebony, with spoons of 
tortoise-shell, and some a7zcaras, or cups, used for 
chocolate. 

Their faces are grave and earnest. 

“And Malinche?” asked Tula, as if pursuing 
a question. 

“The gods have given me time; I am ready 
for him,” he replied. 

“When will he come?”’ 

“Yesterday, about noon, he set out from Tez- 
cuco, by way of the shore of the lake; to-night 
he lodges in Iztapalapan ; to-morrow, marching by 
the old causeway, he will reénter the city.” 

“Poor, poor country!” she said, after a long 


silence. 
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The words touched him, and he replied, in a — 


low voice, “ You have a good heart, O Tula, —a 
good heart and true. Your words were what I 
repeat every hour in the day. You were seeing 
what I see all the time” — 

“The battle!” she said, shuddering. 

“Ves. I wish it could be avoided; its condi- 
tions are such that against the advantage of arms 
I can only oppose the advantage of numbers ; so 
that the dearest of all things will be the cheap- 
est. I must take no account of lives. I have 
seen the streets run with blood already, and 
now— Enough! we must do what the gods 


decree,” “Yetuthe Sa shall not ae as here-. 


tofore, on one side alone.” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

““You know the custom of our people to take 
prisoners rather than kill in battle. As against 
the Tlascalans and tribes, that was well enough ; 
but new conditions require new laws, and my 
order now is, Save nothing “but the arms and 
armor of the strangers. Life for life as against 
Malinche! And I could conquer him, but” — 

He stopped, and their glances met, — his full of 
fire, hers sad and thoughtful. 

“Ah, Tula! your woman’s soul prompts you 
already of whom I would speak — the king.” 

«Spare me,” she said, covering her face with 
her hands. “I am his child; I love him yet.” 

“So I know,” he replied; “and I would not 
have you do else. The love is proof of fitness to 
be loved. Nature cannot be silenced. He is not 


a 


memory, he is a part of my youth. For that 


as near to me as to you; yet I feel the impulse 


that moves you, though in a less degree. In 


matter, who does not love him? He has charmed 
the strangers; even the guards at his chamber- 
door have been known to weep at sight of his 
sorrow. And the heroes who so lately died be- 


_ fore his prison-gates, did not they love him? And 


those who will die to-morrow and the next day, 
what else may be said of them? In arms here, 
see the children of the valley. What seek they? 
In their eyes, he is Anahuac. And yet” — 

He paused again; her hands had fallen; her 
cheeks glistened with tears. 

“If I may not speak plainly now, I may not 


ever. Strengthen yourself to hear me, and hear 


me pitifully. To begin, you know that I have 


been using the king’s power without his permis- 


sion, — that, I say, you know, and have forgiven, 
because the usurpation was not of choice but 
necessity, and to save the Empire; but you will 
hear now, for the first time probably, that I could 
have been king in fact.” 

Her gaze became intent, and she _ listened 
breathlessly. 

“Three times,’ he continued, “three times 
have the caciques, for themselves and the army, 
offered me the crown. The last time, they were 
accompanied by the electors,! and deputations 
from all the great cities.” 

1 The monarchy was elective. — Prescott, Cong. of Mexico, 
vol. i. p. 24. 
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“ And you refused,” she ead confide ly. 


“Yes, I will not deny the offer was tempting, 


—<that tor the trap thought of it often; and 
at such times came revenge, and told me I had 
been wronged, and ambition, whispering of glory, 
and, with ready subtlety, making acceptance ap- 
pear a duty. But, Tula, you prevailed ; your love 
was dearer to me than the crown. For your sake, 
I refused the overture. You never said so, — there 
was no need of the saying, — yet I knew you could 
never be queen while your father lived.” 

Not often has a woman heard such a story of 
‘love, or been given such proofs of devotion; her 
face mantled, and she dropped her gaze, saying, — 


“Better to be so loved than to be queen. If 
not here, O ’tzin, look for reward in the Sun. — 


Surely, the gods take note of such things!” 
“Your approval is my full reward,” he replied. 
“But hear me further. What I have said was 
easy to say; that which I go to now is hard, and 
requires all my will; for the utterance may forfeit 
not merely the blessing just given me, but your 
love, — more precious, as I have shown, than the 
crown. You were in the palace the day the king 
appeared and bade the people home. The strangers 
were in my hand at the time. Oh, a glad time, — 
so long had we toiled, so many had died! Then 
he came, and snatched away our triumph. I have 
not forgotten, I never can forget the disappoint- 
ment. In all the labor of the preparation since, I 
have seen the scene, sometimes as a threat, some- 
times as a warning, always a recurring dream 
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whose dreaming leaves me less resolved in the 


course [am running. Continually I find myself 
saying to myself, ‘The work is all in vain; what 
has been will be again; while he lives, you cannot 
win.” O Tula, such influence was bad enough of 


_ itself. Hear now how the gods came in to direct 


me. Last night I was at the altar of Huitzil’, 
praying, when the ¢eotuctli appeared, and said, 
“Tzin Guatamo, pray you for your country?’ 
‘For country and king,’ I answered. He laid his 


-hand upon my shoulder, ‘If you seek the will of 


the god with intent to do what he imposes, hear 
then: The king is the shield of the strangers ; 
they are safe while he lives; and if he lives, Ana- 


huac dies. Let him who leads choose between — 


them. So the god says. Consider!’ He was gone 
before I could answer. Since that I have been like 


- one moving in a cloud, seeing nothing clearly, and 


the duty least of all. When I should be strongest, 
Iam weakest. My spirit faints under the load. If 
the king lives, the Empire dies : if it is to die, why 
the battle, and its sacrifices? This night have I in 
which to choose ; to-morrow, Malinche and action ! 
Help me, O Tula, help me to do right! Love of 
country, of king, and of me, — you have them all. 
Speak.” 

And she answered him, — 

“T may not doubt that you love me; you have 
told me so many times, but never as to-night. 
I thank you, O ’tzin! Your duties are heavy. I 


- do not wonder that you bend under them. I might 


say they are yours by gift of the gods, and not to 


ah give you love for love, and, as I The 
your fortunes, I will share your trials. I 
woman, without judgment by ee to answ 
you ; from my heart I will answer.” 

“From your heart be it, O Tula.” .. 

“Has the king heard the things of which you 
have spoken ?” 

“T cannot say.”’ 

“Does he know you were offered the crown?” 

“No; the offer was treason.” 

“ Ah, poor king, proud father! The love of the 
people, that of which you were proudest, is lost. + 
What wretchedness awaits you!” oh 

She bowed her head, and there was a silenc 
broken only by her sobs. The grief spent itself ; 
then she said earnestly, — 

“T know him. He, too, is a lover of Anahuac. 
More than once he has exposed himself to death 
for her. Such loves age not, nor do they die, ; 
except with the hearts they animate. There was = 
a time — but now — No matter, I will try. ‘Let 3 
him who leads choose:’ was not that the decree, 
good ’tzin ?” <3 

“Yes, sheireplied. 

“Must the choice be made to-night ?” . 

“T may delay until to-morrow.” 

“’To-morrow ; what time ?”’ 

“‘Malinche will pass the causeway in the cool 
of the morning; by noon he will have joined his 
people in the old palace; the decision must then 
be made.” 
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~ “Can you set me down at the gate before he 
passes in?” 
The ’tzin started. “Of the old palace?” he Es 
asked. 
“T wish to see the king.” 
“ For what?” 
“To tell him the things you have told me = 
to-night.” 
per Abe” 
~ Nes.” ; 
His face clouded with dissatisfaction. 
“Yes,” she continued calmly; “that, as be- 
comes a king, he may choose which shall live, — 
himself or Anahuac.” 
So she answered the ’tzin’s appeal, and the 
answer was from her heart ; and, seeing of what 
heroism she dreamed, his dark eyes glowed with 
admiration. Yet his reply was full of hopeless- 
ness. 
“T give you honor, Tula, —I give you honor 
for the thought; but forgive me if I think you 
beguiled by your love. There was a time when he 
was capable of what you have imagined. Alas! 
he is changed ; he will never choose — never !”’ 
She looked at him reproachfully, and said, with 
a sad smile, “Such changes are not always of 
years. Who is he that to-night, only to-night, 
driven by a faltering of the will, which in the king, 
my father, is called weakness, brought himself 
prayerfully to a woman’s feet, and begged her to 
divide with him a burden imposed upon his con- 
science by a decree of the gods? Who is he, 
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4s 


indeed? Study yourself, O ’tzin, and commiserate _ 


him, and bethink you, if he choose not, it will be 


yours to choose for him. His duty will then bee 


come yours, to be done without remorse, and” 


She hesitated, and held out her hand, as ae to. 


say, “And I can love you still.” 

He caught the meaning of the action, and went 
to her, and kissed her forehead tenderly, and 
said, — 

“T see now that the heart can be wiser than the 
head. Have your way. I will set you down at 
the gate, and of war there shall be neither sign 
nor sound until you return.” 

“Until I return ! aia be I cannot. Malinche 
may hold me prisoner.’ - 

From love to war, — the step was short. 

“True,” he said. “The armies will await my 
signal of attack, and they must not wait upon 
uncertainties. ” 

He arose and paced the floor, and when he 
paused he said firmly,— 

“T will set you down at the gate in the early 
morning, that you may see your father before 
Malinche sees him. And when you speak to him, 
ask not if I may make the war: on that I am 
resolved ; but tell him what no other can, — that 
I look forward to the time when Malinche, like 
the Zozxatiah, will bring him from his chamber, 
and show him to the people, to distract them 
again. And when you have told him that, speak 
of what the gods have laid upon me, and then say 
that I say, ‘Comes he so, whether of choice or by 
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force, the dread duty shall be done. The gods 
helping me, I will strike for Anahuac.’ And if he 
_ ask what I would have him do, answer, A king’s 
duty to his people, — die that they may live!” 
Tula heard him to the end, and buried her face 
in her hands, and there was a long silence. 


“Poor king! poor father!” she said at last. c 
“For me to ask him to die! A heavy, heavy 
burden, O ’tzin!”’ ‘a 


“The gods help you!” he replied. 

“If Malinche hold me prisoner, how will the 
answer avail you?” 

“Have you not there two scarfs, —the one 
green, the other white?” 

Pee Nes,” 

r “Take them with you, and from the roof, if 
your father resolve not, show the green one. 
Alas, then, for me! If, in its stead, you wave 
the white one, I shall know that he comes, if so 
he does, by force, and that ” —his voice trembled 
— “itis his will Anahuac should live.” 

She listened wistfully, and replied, “I under- 
stand: Anahuac saved means Montezuma lost. 
But doubt him not, doubt him not; he will re- 
member his ery s day, and die as he has lived.” 


a, N fate ee and the canoe of the ’tzin 
| passed into one of the canals of the city. 
~~ The parting on the chinampa may be 
imagined. Love will have its way, even in war. 


THE CONQUEROR ON THE 
CAUSEWAY AGAIN 


S predicted by ‘the ’tzin, 
the Spaniards set out 
early next morning —the 
morning of the 24th of 
June — by the causeway 
from Iztapalapan, already 
notable in this story. 

At their head rode the Sefior Her- 
nan, silent, thoughtful, and not well 


Pp Pee , pondering, doubtless, the ‘misconduct of 
the adelantado in the old palace to which he 


was marching, and the rueful condition it might 


impose upon the expedition. 

The cavaliers next in the order of aifatch; which 
was that of battle, rode and talked as men are 
wont when drawing nigh the end of a long and 
toilsome task. This the leader at length inter- 
_ rupted, — 

“ Sewores, come near. Yonder ye may see the 
gate of Xoloc,” he continued, when they were up. 
“Tf the heathen captains think to obstruct our 
entry, they would do well, now that our ships lie 
sunken in the lake, to give us battle there. Ride 
we forward to explore what preparations, if any, 
they have made.” 

So they rode, at quickened pace, arms rattling, 
_ spurs jingling, and found the gate deserted. 

“ Viva companeros!” cried Cortes, riding 
through the shadow of the battlements. “Give 
the scabbards their swords again. There will be 
no battle ; the way to the palace is open.” And, 
waiting till the column was at their heels, he 
turned to the trumpeters, and shouted cheerily, 
“ Ola, ye lazy knaves! Since the march began, 
ye have not been heard from. Out now, and 
blow! Blow as if ye were each a Roland, with 
Roland’s horn. Blow merrily a triumphal march, 
that our brethren in the leaguer ahead may know 
deliverance at hand.” 

The feeling of the chief spread rapidly ; first, 
to the cavaliers ; then to the ranks, where soon 
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there were shouting and singing ; and simultane- 
ous with the trumpetry, over the still waters sped 
the minstrelsy of the Tlascalans. Ere long they 
had the answer of the garrison ; every gun in the 
palace thundered welcome. 

Cortes settled in his saddle smiling: he was 
easy in mind ; the junction with Alvarado was as- 
sured; the city and the king were his, and he 
could now hold them; nevertheless, back of his 
smile there was much thought. True, his enemies 
in Spain would halloo spitefully over the doughty 
deed he had just done down in Cempoalla. No 
matter. The Court and the Council had pockets, 
and he could fill them with gold, — gold by the 


caravel, if necessary; and for the pacification of = 


his most Catholic master, the Emperor, had he 
not the New World. And over the schedule of 
guerdons sure to follow such a gift to sucha 
master he lingered complacently, as well he 
might. Patronage, and titles, and high employ- 
ments, and lordly estates danced before his eyes, 


as danced the sun’s glozing upon the crinkling 


water. 

One thought, however, — only one, — brought 
him trouble. The soldiers of Narvaez were new 
men, ill-disciplined, footsore, grumbling, discon- 
tented, disappointed. He remembered the ro- 
seate pictures by which they had been won from 
their leader before the battle was joined. ‘The 
Empire was already in possession; there would 
be no fighting ; the march would be a promenade 
through grand landscapes, and by towns and cities, 
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_ whose inhabitants would meet vat in proces- 
j sions, loaded with fruits and flowers, tributes of 
_ love and fear,’ —so he had told them through his 
spokesmen, Olmedo, the priest, and Duero, the 
secretary. Nor failed he now to recall the chief 
inducements in the argument,—the charms of 
the heathen capital, and the easy life there wait- a 
ing, —a life whose sole vexation would be appor- 
tionment of the lands conquered and the gold 
gathered. And the wonderful city, — here it was, 
placid as ever; and neither the valley, nor the 
lake, nor the summering climate, nor the abun- 
dance of which he had spoken, failed his descrip- 
tion; nothing was wanting but “Ae people, THE 
PEOPLE! Where were they? He looked at the 
- prize ahead; gyres of smoke, slowing rising and 
purpling as they rose, were all the proofs of life” 
within its walls. He swept the little sea with 
‘angry eyes; in the distance a canoe, stationary, 
and with a solitary occupant, and hea spy! And 
this was the grand reception promised the re- 
tainers of Narvaez! He struck his mailed thigh 
with his mailed hand fiercely, and, turning in his 
saddle, looked back. The column was moving 
forward compactly, the new men distinguishable 
by the freshness of their apparel and equipments. 
“ Bien!” he said, with a grim smile and cunning 
solace, “ Bzen/ they will fight for life, if not for 
majesty and me.” 
Close by the wall Father Bartolomé overtook 
him, and, after giving rein to his mule, and read- 
justing his hood, said gravely, “If the tinkle of 


my servant's bell disturb not thy musing, Sefior, 
—TI have been through the files, and bring thee 
wot of the new men.’ 

“ Welcome, father,” said Cortes, laughing. “I 
am not an evil spirit to fly the exorcisement of 
thy bell, not I; and soI bid thee welcome. But 
as for whereof thou comest to tell, no more, I pray. 
I know of what the varlets speak. Andas I am 
a Christian, I blame them not. We promised 
~ them much, and—this is all: fair sky, fair land, 
strange city, —and all without people! Rueful 
enough, I grant; but as matter more serious, 
what say the veterans? Came they within thy 
soundings ?”’ 

“Thou mayest trust them, Sefior. Their 


tongues go with their swords. - They return to — 


‘the day of our first entry here, and with excusable 
enlargement tell what they saw then in contrast 
with the present.” 

“ And whom blame they for the failure now ?” 

“The captain Alvarado.” 

Cortes’s brows dropped, and he became thought- 
ful again, and in such temper rode into the city. 

Within the walls, everywhere the visitors looked, 
were signs of life, but nowhere a living thing; 
neither on the street, nor in the houses, nor on 
the housetops, — not even a bird in the sky. A 
stillness possessed the place, peculiar in that it 
seemed to assert a presence, and palpably lurk in 
the shade, lie on the doorsteps, issue from the 
windows, and pervade the air; giving notice, so 
that not a man, new or veteran, but was conscious 
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that, in some way, he was menaced with danger. 
gl ‘here is nothing so appalling as the unaccount- 
able absence of life in places habitually populous ; 

nothing so desolate as a deserted city. © es 

“Por Dios!” said Olmedo, toying with the . f 
beads at his side, “I had rather the former recep- = 
tion than the present. Pleasanter the sullen 
multitude than the silence without the multitude.” 
-Cortes made him no answer, but rode on ab- 
_stractedly, until stopped by his advance-guard. 

“At rest!” he said angrily. “Had ye the 
signal? I heard it not.” 

_ “Nor did we, Sefior,” replied the officer in 
charge. “ But, craving thy pardon, approach, and 
see what the infidels have done here.” 

Cortes drew near, and found himself on the 
brink of the first canal. He swore a great oath ; 
the bridge was dismantled. On the hither side, 
however, lay the timbers, frame and floor. The 
tamanes detailed from the guns replaced them. 

* Bartolomé, good father,’ said Cortes con- 
fidentially, when the march was resumed, “thou 
hast a commendable habit of holding what thou 
hearest, and therefore I shame not to confess that 
I, too, prefer the first reception. The absence of 
the heathen and the condition of yon bridge are 
parts of one plan, and signs certain of battle now 
ready to be delivered.” 

“Tf it be God’s will, amen!” replied the priest 
calmly. “We are stronger than when we went 


“So is the enemy, for he hath organized his 
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people. The hordes that stared at 
when we first came — be the curse * 
upon them ! — are now fighting men.” pay ai 

Olmedo searched his face, and said coldly, “To < 
doubt is to dread the result.”’ 7 

“Nay, by my conscience! I neither doubt nor — 
dread. Yet I hold it not unseemly to confess that 
I had rather meet the brunt on the firm land, with 
room for what the occasion offers. I like not yon 
canal, with its broken bridge, too wide for horse, 
too deep for weighted man; it putteth us to dis- 
advantage, and hath a hateful reminder of the 
brigantines, which, as thou mayest remember, we 
left at anchor, mistresses of the lake; in our — 
absence they have been lost, —a most measure- = 
less folly, father! But let it pass, let it pass! 
The Mother — blessed be her name !—hath not 
forsaken us. Montezuma is ours, and” — 

“He is victory,” said Olmedo zealously. 

“He is the New World!” answered Cortes. 

And so it chanced-that the poor king was 
centre of thought for both the ’tzin and his enemy, 
—the dread of one and the hope of the other. 


III 


LA VIRUELA 


LONG interval behind the rear- 
guard — indeed, the very last of 
the army, and quite two hours be- 
hind —came four Indian slaves, 
bringing a man stretched upon a 
litter. 


And the litter was open, and the sun beat cru- 
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now left, responsive to the cadenced ste] 
hearers. ; 
Was he sick or wounded ? 
Nathless, into the city they carried him. 
And in front of the new palace of the king they 
stopped, less wearied than overcome by curiosity. — 
And as they stared at the great house, imagining 
oo vaguely the splendor within, a groan startled them. — 
ake They looked at their charge; he wasdead! Then 
they looked at each other, and fled. a 
Ib And in less than twice seven days they too 
if died, and died horribly ; and in dying recognized 
; their disease as that of the stranger they had 
abandoned before the palace, —the small-pox, or, 
in the language which hath a matchless trick of _ 
melting everything, even the most ghastly, into 
music, Za vzruela of the Spaniard. 
The sick man on the litter was a negro, — first 
of his race on the new continent ! 
And most singular, in dying, he gave his mas- _ 
ters another servant stronger than himself, and 
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deadlier to the infidels than swords of steel —a a 
servant that found way everywhere in the crowded ; 
city, and rested not. And everywhere its breath, 
like its touch, was mortal; insomuch that a score 
and ten died of it where one fell in battle. ; 
Of the myriads who thus perished, one was a 
KING. 

\ 
— 

. ‘ 


MONTEZUMA A PROPHET 
— HIS PROPHECY 


CARCE five weeks before, 
= Cortes sallied from the palace 
with seventy soldiers, rag- 
ged, yet curiously bedight 
with gold and silver; now 
he returned full-handed, at his back 
thirteen hundred infantry, a hundred 
horse, additional guns and Tlascalans. 
Surely, he could hold what he had 
gained. 

The garrison stood in the courtyard 
to receive him. Trumpet replied to 
trumpet, and the reverberation of 
drums shook the ancient house. When 

{all were assigned to quarters, the ranks 
were broken, and the veterans — those who had 
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remained, and those who had followed their chief 
—rushed clamorously into each other’s arms. 
Comradeship, with its strange love, born of toil 
and danger, and nursed by red-handed battle, 
asserted itself. The men of Narvaez looked on 
indifferently, or climbed the palace, and from the 


roof surveyed the vicinage, especially the great 


temple, apparently as forsaken as the city. 

And in the courtyard Cortes met Alvarado, 
saluting him coldly. The latter excused his con- 
duct as best as he could; but the palliations were 
unsatisfactory. The general turned from him with 
bitter denunciations ; and as he did so, a proces- 
sion approached: four nobles, carrying silver 
wands ; then a train in doubled files; then Mon- 


tezuma, in the royal regalia, splendid from head ~ 


to foot. The shade of the canopy borne above 
him wrapped his person in purpled softness, but 
did not hide that other shadow discernible in the 
slow, uncertain step, the bent form, the wistful 
eyes, —the shadow of the coming Fate. Such of 
his family as shared his captivity brought up the 
cortége. 

At the sight, Cortes waited ; his blood was hot, 
and his head filled with the fumes of victory ; from 
a great height, as it were, he looked: upon the 
retinue, and its sorrowful master; and his eyes 
wandered fitfully from the Christians, worn by 
watching and hunger, to the sumptuousness of the 
infidels; so that when the monarch drew nigh 
him, the temper of his heart was as the temper of 
his corselet. 
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“T-salute you, O Malinche, and welcome your 

return,” said Montezuma, according to the inter- 
pretation of Marina. 

The Spaniard heard him without” “a sign of 
recognition. 

“The good Lady of your trust has had you in 
care; she has given you the victory. I congratu- 
late you, Malinche.” 

Still the Spaniard was obstinate. 

The king hesitated, dropped his eyes under the 
cold stare, and was frozen into silence. Then 
Cortes turned upon his heel, and, without a word, 
sought his chamber. 

The insult was plain, and the witnesses, Chris- 
tian and infidel, were shocked; and while they 
‘stood surprised, Tula rushed up, and threw her 
arms around the victim’s neck, and laid her head 
upon his breast. The retinue closed around them, 
as if to hide the shame; and thus the unhappy 
monarch went back to his quarters, — back to his 
captivity, to his remorse, and the keener pangs of 
pride savagely lacerated. 

For a time he was like one dazed; but, half 
waking, he wrung his hands, and said feebly, “It 
cannot be, it cannot be! Maxtla, take the coun- 
cilors and go to Malinche, and say that I wish to 
see him. Tell him the business is urgent, and 
will not wait. Bring me his answer, omitting 
nothing.” 

The young chief and the four nobles departed, 
and the king relapsed into his dazement, mutter- 


(2? 


ing, ‘It cannot be, it cannot be! 
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The commissioners delivered the message. 
Olid, Leon, and others wha were present begged 
Cortes to be considerate. 

“No,” he replied; “the dog of a king would 
have betrayed us to Narvaez; before his eyes we 
are allowed to hunger. Why are the markets 
closed? I have nothing to do with him.” 

And to the commissioners he said, “Tell your 
master to open the markets, or we will for him. 
Begone!” ie 

And they went back and reported, omitting 
nothing, not even the insulting epithet. The king 
heard them silently ; as they proceeded, he gath- 
ered strength; when they ceased, he was calm 
and resolved. 


“Return to Malinche,” he said, “and tell him — 


what I wished to say: that my people are ready 
to attack him, and that the only means I know 
to divert them from their purpose is to release 
the lord Cuitlahua,.my~brother, and send him 
to them to enforce my orders. There is now no 
other of authority upon whom I can depend to 
keep the peace, and open the markets ; he is the 
last hope. Go.” 

The messengers departed ; and when they were 
gone the monarch said, “ Leave the chamber now, 
all but Tula.” 

At the last outgoing footstep she went near, 
and knelt before him ; knowing, with the divina- 
tion which is only of woman, that she was now 
to have reply to the ’tzin’s message, delivered by 
her in the early morning. Her tearful look he 
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eerered with a smile, saying tenderly, “I do 
not know whether I gave you welcome. If I did 
not, I will amend the fault. Come near.” 

She arose, and, putting an arm over his shoul- 
der, knelt closer by his side ; he kissed her fore- 
head, and pressed her close to his breast. No- 
thing could exceed the gentleness of the caress, 

_ unless it was the accompanying look. She replied 
with tears, and such breaking sobs as are only 
permitted to passion and childhood. 
“Now, if never before,” he continued, “ you are 
my best beloved, because your faith in me fell 
not away with that of all the world besides ; espe- 
cially, O good heart! especially because you have 
_ to-day shown me an escape from my intolerable 
; misery and misfortunes, —for which may the 
gods who have abandoned me bless you!” 

He stroked the dark locks under his hand lov- 
ingly. 

ears’ aleti there be’ none for ‘me.’ I'am 
happy. I have been unresolved, drifting with 
uncertain currents, doubtful, yet hopeful, seeing 
nothing, and imagining everything; waiting, 
sometimes on men, sometimes on the gods, — 
and that so long,—ah, so long! But now the 
weakness is past. Rejoice with me, O Tula! In 
this hour I have recovered dominion over myself ; 
with every faculty restored, the very king whom 
erst you knew, I will make answer to the ’tzin. 
Listen well. I give you my last decree, after 
which I shall regard myself as lost to the world. 
If I live, I shall never rule again. Somewhere in 
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the temples I shall find a cell like that from 
which they took me to be king. The sweetness 
of the solitude I remember yet. There I will 


wait for death ; and my waiting shall be so seemly 


that his coming shall be as the coming of a rest- 
ful sleep. Hear then, and these words give the 
‘tzin. Not as king to subject, nor as priest to 
penitent, but as father to son, I send him my 
blessing. Of pardon I say nothing. All he has 
done for Anahuac, and all he hopes to do for her, 
I approve. Say to him, also, that in the last hour 
Malinche will come for me to go with him to the 
people, and that I will go. Then, I say, let the 
*tzin remember what the gods have laid upon him, 


and with his own hand do the duty, that it may _ 


be certainly done. A man’s last prayer belongs 
to the gods, his last look to those who love him. 
In dying there is no horror like lingering long 
amidst enemies.” 

His voice trembled, and-he paused. She raised 
her eyes to his face, which was placid, but rapt, 
as if his spirit had been caught by a sudden 
vision. 

“To the world,” he said, in a little while, “I 
have bid farewell. I see its vanities go from me 
one by one; last in the train, and most glitter- 
ing, most loved, Power, — and in its hands is my 


heart. A shadow creeps upon me, darkening all ° 


without, but brightening all within; and in the 
brightness, lo, my People and their Future!” 

He stopped again, then resumed :— 

“The long, long cycles — two, — four, — eight 
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_—pass away, and I see the tribes newly risen, like 
the trodden grass, and in their midst a Priesthood 
anda Cross. An age of battles more, and, lo! 

the Cross but not the priests; in their stead 

Freedom and God.” 
- And with the last word, as if to indicate the 
Christian God, the report of a gun without broke 
the spell of the seer ; the two started, and looked 
at each other, listening for what might follow; 
but there was nothing more, and he went on 
quietly talking to her. 

“T know the children of the Aztec, crushed 
now, will live, and more, —after ages of wrong 
suffered by them, they will rise up, and take their 
place — a place of splendor — amongst the death- 
less nations of the earth. What I saw was reve- 
lation. Cherish the words, O Tula; repeat them 
often ; make them an utterance of the people, a 
‘sacred tradition ; let them go down with the gen- 
erations, one of which will, at last, rightly inter- 
pret the meaning of the words FREEDOM and 
Gop, now dark to my understanding ; and then, 
not till then, will be the new birth and new 
career. And so shall my name become of the 
land a part, suggested by all things, — by the sun 
mildly tempering its winds ; by the rivers singing 
in its valleys; by the stars seen from its moun- 
tain-tops; by its cities, and their palaces and 
halls; and so shall its red races of whatever 
blood learn to call me father, and in their glory, 
as well as misery, pray for and bless me.” 

In the progress of this speech his voice grew 


Tula regarded him with awe, and ee his 
utterances, not as the song habitual to the Aztec 
warrior at the approach of death, nor as the rhap- 
sody of pride soothing itself; she accepted them 


as prophecy, and as a holy trust, —a promise to 


be passed down through time, to a generation of 
her race, the first to understand truly the simple 
words, — FREEDOM and Gop. And they were 
silent a long time. 

At length there was a warning at the door ; 
the little bells filled the room with music 
strangely inharmonious. The king looked that 
way, frowning. The intruder entered without 


neguen ; as he drew near the monarch’s seat, ~~ 


his steps became slower, and his head drooped 
upon his breast. 

“Cuitlahua! my brother!” 
surprised. 

“Brother and king!” answered the cacique, as 
he knelt and placed both palms upon the floor. 

“You bring me a message. Arise and speak.” 

“No,” said Cuitlahua, rising. ~‘‘I have come 
to receive your signet and orders. I am free. 
The guard is at the door to pass me through the 
gate. Malinche would have me go and send the 
people home, and open the markets ; he said such 
were your orders. But from him I take nothing 
except liberty. But you,.O king, what will you, 
— peace or war?” 

Tula looked anxiously at the monarch; would 


said Montezuma, 


e old vacillation return? He replied firmly and 
gravely, — 

“JT have given my last order as king. Tula will 
‘go with you from the palace, and deliver it to 
you.” 

He arose while speaking, and gave the cacique 
a ring; then for a moment he regarded the two 
with suffused eyes, and said, “I divide my love 
between you and my people. For their sake, I 
say, go hence quickly, lest Malinche change his 

mind. You, O my brother, and you, my child, 
© take: my blessing and that of the goss! Fare- 
well.” 

He embraced them both. To Tula he clung 
long and passionately. More than his ambassa- 
dress to the ’tzin, she bore his prophecy to the 
generations of the future. His last kiss was 
dewy with her tears. With their faces to him, 
they moved to the door ; as they passed out, each 
R gave a last look, and caught his image then, —the 

image of a man breaking because he happened to 
be in God’s way. 
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*S the guard passed the old lord 
and the princess out of the gate 
opposite the ¢eocallis, the latter 
looked up to the agoteas of the 
sacred pile, and saw the ’tzin 
standing near the verge; taking off the white 
scarf that covered her head, and fell from her 
shoulders, after passing once around. her neck, 
she gave him the signal. He waved his hand in 
reply, and disappeared. 
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- The lord Cuitlahua, just released from impris-— 


_ onment and ignorant of the situation, scarcely 


knowing whither to turn yet impatient to set his 
revenge in motion, accepted the suggestion of 
Tula, and accompanied her to the temple. The 
ascent was laborious, especially to him; at the 
top, however, they were received by Io’ and 
Hualpa, and with every show of respect con- 
ducted to the ’tzin. He saluted them gravely, 
yet affectionately. Cuitlahua told him the cir- 
cumstances of his release from imprisonment. 

“So,” said the ’tzin, “ Malinche expects you to 
open the market, and forbid the war; but the 
king, — what of him?” 

“To Tula he gave his will; hear her.” 

And she repeated the message of her father. 
At the end, the calm of the ’tzin’s temper was 
much disturbed. At his instance she again and 
again recited the prophecy. The words “ Free- 
dom and God” were as dark to him as to the 
king, and he wondered at them. But that was 
not all. Clearly, Montezuma approved the war ; 
that he intended its continuance was equally cer- 
tain; unhappily, there was no designation of a 
commander. And in thought of the omission, the 
young chief hesitated; never did ambition appeal 
to him more strongly; but he brushed the allure- 
ment away, and said to Cuitlahua, — 

“The king has been pleased to be silent as to 
which of us should govern in his absence; but we 
are both of one mind: the right is yours natu- 
rally, and your coming at this time, good uncle, 
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looks as if the gods sent you. Take the govern- 
ment, therefore, and give me your orders. Ma- 
linche is stronger than ever.” He turned thought- 
fully to the palace below, over which the flag of 


Spain and that of Cortes were now displayed. — 


“He will require of us days of toil and fighting, 
and many assaults. In conquering him there will 
be great glory, which I pray you will let me divide 
with you.” 

The lord Cuitlahua heard the patriotic speech 
with glistening eyes. Undoubtedly he appreci- 
ated the self-denial that made it beautiful; for he 
said, with emotion, “I accept the government, 
and, as its cares demand, will take my brother's 
place in the palace; do you take what else would 


be my place under him in the field. And may ~ 


the gods help us each to do his duty!” 

He held out his hand, which the ’tzin kissed 
in token of fealty, and so yielded the crown; and 
as if the great act were already out of mind, he 
said, — 

“Come, now, good uncle, —and you, also, Tula, 
—come both of you, and I will show what use I 
made of the kingly power.” 

He led them closer to the verge of the azoteas, 
so close that they saw below them the whole 
western side of the city, and beyond that the 
lake and its shore, clear to the sierra bounding 
the valley in that direction. 

“ There,” said he, in the same strain of simpli- 
city, “there, in the shadow of the hills, I gathered 
the people of the valley, and the flower of all the 
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ibes ‘that pay us tribute. They make an army 

the like of which was never seen. The chiefs are 

ya “chosen ; 1; you may depend upon them, uncle. The 
whole great host will die for you.” 

“ Say, rather, for us,” said the lord Cuitlahua. 

“No, you are now Anahuac;” and, as deeming 
the point settled, the ’tzin turned to Tula. “O 
good heart,” he said, “you have been a witness to 
all the preparation. At your signal, given there 

_ by the palace gate, I kindled the piles which yet 

burn, as you see, at the four corners of the temple. 

_ Through them I spoke to the chiefs and armies 
waiting on the lake-shore. Look now, and see 
their answers.’ 

They looked, and from the shore and ae each 
pretentious summit of the sierra saw columns of 
smoke rising and melting into the sky. 

“In that way the chiefs tell me, ‘We are 
ready, or ‘We are coming.’ And we cannot 
doubt them; for see, a dark line on the white 
face of the causeway to Cojohuacan, its head 

nearly touching the gates at Xoloc; and another 
from Tlacopan; and from the north a third; and 
yonder on the lake, in the shadow of Chapultepec, 
a yet deeper shadow.” 

“T see them,” said Cuitlahua. 

Pind 1,” said Tula. “What are they?” 

For the first time the ’tzin acknowledged a 
passing sentiment; he raised his head and swept 
the air with a haughty gesture. 

“What are they? Wait a little, and you shall 
see the lines on the causeways grow into ordered 
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companies, and the shadows under Chapultepec 
become a multitude of canoes ; wait a little longer, 
and you shall see the companies fill all the great 
streets. and the canoes girdle the city round about ; 
wait a little longer, and you may see the battle.” 

And silence fell upon the three, — the silence, 
however, in which hearts beat like drums. From 
point to point they turned their eager eyes, — 
from the causeways to the lake, from the lake to 
the palace. 

Slowly the converging lines crawled toward the 
city ; slowly the dark mass under the royal hill, 
sweeping out on the lake, broke into divisions ; 
slowly the banners came into view, of every color 
and form, and then the shields and uniforms, un- 


til, at last, each host on its separate way looked ~ 


like an endless unrolling ribbon. 

When the column approaching by the causeway 
from Tlacopan touched the city with its advance, 
it halted, waiting for the others, which, having 
farther to march, were yet some distance out. 
Then the three on the /eocallis separated ; the 
princess retired to her chinampa,; the lord Cui- 
tlahua, with some nobles of the.’tzin’s train, be- 
took himself to the new palace, there to choose a 


household; the ’tzin, for purposes of observation, ~ 


remained on the azofeas. 

And all the time the threatened palace was a 
picture of peace; the flags hung idly down; only 
the sentinels were in motion, and they gossiped 
with each other, or lingered lazily at places where 
a wall ora battlement flung them a friendly shade. 


VI 
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Y and by a Spaniard came out 
through the main gateway of the 
palace; after brief leave-taking 
= with the guard there, he walked 

rapidly down the street. The ’tzin, ob- 
serving that the man was equipped for a 
journey, surmised him to be a courier, 
and smiled at the confidence of the 
master who sent him forth alone at such 
a time. 

The courier went his way, and the 
great movement proceeded. 

After a while Hualpa and Io’ came 
down from the turret where, under the 
urn of fire, they too had been watching, 


and the former said, — 
VOL. IL 
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“ Your orders, O ’tzin, are executed. The ar- 
mies all stand halted at the gates of the city, and 
at the outlet of each canal I saw a division of 
canoes lying in wait.” - 

The ’tzin looked up at the sun, then past me- 
ridian, and replied, “It is well. When the 
chiefs see but one smoke from this temple they 
will enter the city. Go, therefore, and put out 
all the fires except that of Huitzil’.” 

And soon but one smoke was to be seen. 

A little afterwards there was a loud cry from 
the street, and, looking down, the ’tzin saw the 
Spanish courier, without morion or lance, stagger- 
ing as he ran, and shouting. . Instantly the great 
gate was flung open, and the man taken in; and 


instantly a trumpet rang out, and then another . 


and another. Guatamozin sprang up. The alarm- 
note thrilled him no less than the Christians. 

The palace, before so slumberous, became alive. 
The Tlascalans poured from the sheds that at 
places lined the interior of the parapet, and from 
the main building forth rushed the Spaniards, — 
bowmen, slingers, and arquebusiers ; and the gun- 
ners took post by their guns, while the cavalry 
clothed their horses, and stood by the bridles. 
There was no tumult, no confusion ; and when 
the ’tzin saw them in their places — placid, confi- 
dent, ready, — his heart beat hard: he would win, 
—on that he was resolved, — but ah, at what 
mighty cost ! 

Soon, half drowned by the voices of the cap- 
tains mustering the enemy below, he heard an- 
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_ other sound rising from every quarter of the city, 
_ but deeper and more sustained, where the great 
columns marched. He listened intently. Though 
far and faint, he recognized the susurrante, — lit- 
erally the commingled war-cries of almost all the 
known fighting tribes of the New World. The 
chiefs were faithful ; they were coming, — by the 
canals, and up and down the great streets, they 
were coming; and he listened, measuring their 
speed by the growing distinctness of the clamor. 
As they came nearer, he became confident, then 
eager. Suddenly, everything, — objects far and 
near, the old palace, and the hated flags, the lake, 
and the purple distance, and the unflecked sky, — 
all melted into mist, for he looked at them through 
tears. So the Last of the 'Tzins welcomed his 
tawny legions. 

While he indulged the heroic weakness, Io’ 
and Hualpa rejoined him. About the same time 
Cortes and some of his cavaliers appeared on the 
azoteas of the central and higher part of the pal- 
ace. They were in armor, but with raised visors, 
and seemed to be conjecturing one with another, 
and listening to the portentous sounds that now 
filled the welkin. And as the ’tzin, in keen en- 
joyment, watched the wonder that plainly pos- 
sessed the enemy, there was a flutter of gay 
garments upon the palace, and two women joined 
the party. 

“ Nenetzin!” said Io’ in a low voice. 

“ Nenetzin !”’ echoed Hualpa. 

And sharper grew his gaze, while down stooped 


the sun to illumine the face of the faithless, as, 
smiling the old smile, she rested lovingly upon 


Alvarado’s arm. He turned away, and covered . — 


his head. But soon a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder, and he heard a voice, — the voice of the 
*tzin, — 

“Lord Hualpa, as once before you were 
charged, I charge you now. With your own 
hand make the signal. Io’ will bring you the 
word. Go now.” Then the voice sunk to a 
whisper. ‘Patience, comrade. The days for 
many to come will be days of opportunity. Al- 
ready the wrong-doer is in the toils; yet a little 
longer. Patience!” 

The noise of the infidels had now come to be 


a vast uproar, astonishing to the bravest of the. 


listeners. Even Cortes shared the common feel- 
ing. That war was intended he knew; but he 
had not sufficiently credited the Aztec genius. 
The whole valley appeared to be in arms. His 
face became a shade more-ashy as he thought, 
either this was of the king, or the people were 
capable of grand action without the king; and he 
griped his sword-hand hard in emphasis of the 
oath he swore, to set the monarch and his people 
face to face ; that would he, by his conscience, — 
by the blood of the saints ! 

And as he swore, here and there upon the ad- 
jacent houses armed men showed themselves ; 
and directly the heads of columns came up, and, 
turning right and left at the corners, began to 
occupy all the streets around the royal inclosure. 


* 
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a If one would fancy what the cavaliers then saw, 
let him first recall the place. It was in the heart 
of the city. Eastward arose the ‘¢eocallis,—a 
terraced hill in fact, and every terrace a vantage- 
point. On all other sides of the palace were edi- 
fices each higher than its highest part ; and each 
fronted with a wall resembling a parapet, except 
that its outer face was in general richly orna- 

_mented with fretwork and mouldings and arches 
and grotesque corbels and cantilevers. Every 
roof was occupied by infidels ; over the sculptured 
walls they looked down into the fortress, if I may 
so call it, of the strangers. 

As the columns marched and countermarched 
in the streets thus beautifully bounded, they were 
a spectacle of extraordinary animation. Over 
them played the semi-transparent shimmer or 
thrill of air, so to speak, peculiar to armies in 

rapid movement, —curious effect of changing 

colors and multitudinous motion. The Christians 
studied them with an interest inappreciable to 

such as have never known the sensations of a 

soldier watching the foe taking post for combat. 

Of arms there were in the array every variety 
known to the Aztecan service, —the long bow ; 
the javelin; slings of the ancient fashion, fitted 
for casting stones a pound or more in weight ; 
the maquahuitl, limited to the officers ; and here 
and there long lances with heads of bronze or 
sharpened flint. The arms, it must be confessed, 
added little to the general appearance of the mass, 

—a deficiency amply compensated by the equip- 
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ments. The quivers of the bowmen, and the 
pouches of the slingers, and the broad straps that 


held them to the person were brilliantly deco- 


rated. Equally striking were the costumes of the 
several branches of the service: the fillet, holding 
back the long, straight hair, and full of feathers, 
mostly of the eagle and turkey, though not un- 
frequently of the ostrich, — costly prizes come, 
in the way of trade, from the far //anos of the 
south ; the escaupzl, of brightest crimson; the 
shield, faced with brazen plates, and edged with 
flying tufts of buffalo hair, and sometimes with 
longer and brighter locks, the gift of a mistress 
or a trophy of war. . These articles, though half 
barbaric, lost nothing by contrast with the naked, 


dark brown necks and limbs of the warriors, — ~ 


lithe and stately men, from whom the officers 
were distinguished by helmets of hideous device 
and mantles indescribably splendid. Over all 
shone the ensigns, zzdicza of the tribes: herea 
shining sphere; there a star, or a crescent, or a 
radial sun; but most usually a floating cloth cov- 
ered with blazonry. 

With each company marched a number of 
priests, bareheaded and frocked, and a corps of 
musicians, of whom some blew unearthly discords 
from conchs, while others clashed cymbals, and 
beat atabals fashioned like the copper tam-tams 
of the Hindoos. 

Even the marching of the companies was pe- 
culiar. Instead of the slow, laborious step of the 
European, they came on at a pace which, between 
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sunrise and sunset, habitually carried them from 
the bivouac twenty leagues away. 
And as they marched, the ensigns tossed to 
and fro; the priests sang monotonous canticles ; 
the cymbalists danced and leaped joyously at the 
head of their companies ; and the warriors in the 
ranks flung their shields aloft, and yelled their 
war-cries, as if drunk with happiness. 

As the inundation of war swept around the 
palace, a cavalier raised his eyes to the temple. 

“Valgame Dios!” he cried, in genuine alarm. 
“The levies of the valley are not enough. Lo, 
the legions of the air!” 

On the azoteas where but the moment before 
only the 'tzin and Io’ were to be seen, there were 
hundreds of caparisoned warriors; and as the 
Christians looked at them, they all knelt, leaving 
but one man standing; simultaneously the com- 
panies on the street stopped, and, with those on ~ 
the housetops, hushed their yells, and turned up 
to him their faces countless and glistening. 

“Who is he?” the cavaliers asked each other. 

Cortes, cooler than the rest, turned to Marina: 
“ Ask the princess Nenetzin if she knows him.” 

And Nenetzin answered, — 

“The ’tzin Guatamo.” 

As the two chiefs surveyed each other in full 
recognition, down from the sky, as it were, broke 
an intonation so deep that the Christians were 
startled, and the women fled from the roof. 

“Ola!” cried Alvarado, with a laugh. “I 
have heard that thunder before. Down with your 
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visors, gentlemen, as ye care for the faces your 
mothers love !” 

Three times Hualpa struck the great drum in 
the sanctuary of Huitzil’; and as the last intona- 
tion rolled down over the city the clamor of the 
infidels broke out anew, and into the inclosure of 
the palace they poured a cloud of missiles so 
thick that place of safety there was not anywhere 
outside the building. 

To this time the garrison had kept silence; 
now, standing each at his post, they answered. 
In the days of the former siege, besides prepar- 
ing banquettes for the repulsion of escalades, they 
had pierced the outer walls, generally but little 
higher than a man’s head, with loopholes and 


embrasures, out of which the guns, great and _ 


small, were suddenly pointed and discharged. 
No need of aim; outside, not farther than the 
leap of the flames, stood the assailants. The 
effect, especially of the artillery, was dreadful; 
and the prodigious noise, and the dense, choking 
smoke, stupefied and blinded the masses, so un- 
used to such enginery. And from the wall they 
shrank staggering, and thousands turned to fly; 
but in pressed the chiefs and the priests, and 
louder rose the clangor of conchs and cymbals: 
the very density of the multitude helped stay the 
panic. 

And down from the temple came the ’tzin, not 
merely to give the effect of his presence, but to 
direct the assault. In the sanctuary he had ar- 
rayed himself ; his escawpz/ and tz/matl2, of richest 
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feather-work, fairly blazed; his helm and shield 

sparkled; and behind, scarcely less splendid, 

_ walked Io’ and Hualpa. He crossed the street, 

_ shouting his war-cry. At sight of him, men strug- 
gling to get away turned to fight again. 

Next the wall of the palace the shrinking of 
the infidels had left a clear margin; and there, 
the better to be seen by his people, the ’tzin 
betook himself. In front of the embrasures he 
cleared the lines of fire, so that the guns were 
often ineffectual; he directed attention to the 
loopholes, so that the appearance of an arbalist 
or arquebus drew a hundred arrows to the spot. 

_ Taught by his example, the warriors found that 
under the walls there was a place of safety; then 
he set them to climbing; for that purpose some 
stuck their javelins in the cracks of the masonry ; 
some formed groups over which others raised 
themselves ; altogether the crest of the wall was 
threatened in a thousand places, insomuch that 
the Tlascalans occupied themselves exclusively in 
its defense ; and as often as one raised to strike 
a climber down, he made himself a target for the 
quick bowmen on the opposite houses. 

And so, wherever the ’tzin went he inspired his 
countrymen; the wounded, and the many dead 
and dying, and the blood maddened instead of 
daunting them. They rained missiles into the 
inclosure; upon the wall they fought hand to 
hand with the defenders ; in their inconsiderate 
fury, many leaped down inside, and perished in- 
stantly, — but all in vain. 
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Then the ’tzin had great timbers brought up, 
thinking to batter in the parapet. Again and 
again they were hurled against the face of the 
masonry, but without effect. 

Yet another resort. He had balls of cotton 
steeped in oil shot blazing into the palace-yard. 
Against the building, and on its tiled roof, they 
fell harmless. It happened, however, that the 
sheds in which the Tlascalans quartered consisted 
almost entirely of reeds, with roofs of rushes and 
palm-leaves ; they burst into flames. Water could 
not be spared by the garrison, for the drought 
was great; in the extremity, the Tlascalans and 


many Christians were drawn from the defenses, — 


and set to casting earth upon the new enemy. 
Hundreds of the former were killed or disabled. 


The flames spread to the wooden outworks of the 


wall. The smoke almost blotted out the day. 
After a while a part of the wall fell down, and 
the infidels rushed in; a steady fire of arquebuses 
swept them away, and choked the chasm with the 
slain; still others braved the peril; company 
after company dashed into the fatal snare use- 
lessly, as waves roll forward and spend them- 
selves in the gorge of a sea-wall. 

The conflict lasted without abatement through 
long hours. The sun went down. In the twilight 
the great host withdrew, — all that could. The 
smoke from the conflagration and guns melted 
into the shades of night ; and the stars, mild-eyed 
as ever, came out one by one to see the wrecks 
heaped and ghastly lying in the bloody street and 
palace-yard, 


t ae in la parties, ieoored to restore the 
breach. 
All night the infidels eee their dead and 
wounded, thousands in number. They did not 
_ offer to attack, — custom forbade that ; yet over 
the walls they sent their vengeful warnings. 
_ All night the listening sentinels on the parapet 
‘noted the darkness filled with sounds of prepara- 
tion from every quarter of the city. And they 
crossed themselves, and muttered the names of 
saints and good angels, and thought shudderingly * 
of the morrow. 
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“gp UATAMOZIN took little rest 
ss that night. The very uncer- 
tainty of the combat multiplied 

F his cares. It was not to be 

supposed that his enemy would 

keep to the palace, content day 
after day-with receiving assaults; that was nei- 
ther his character nor his policy. To-morrow he 
would certainly open the gates, and try conclu- 
sions in the streets. The first duty, therefore, 
was to provide for such a contingency. So the 
‘tzin went along all the streets leading to the 
old palace, followed by strong working parties ; 
and where the highest houses fronted each other 
he stopped, and thereat the details fell to making 
barricades, and carrying stones and logs to the 
roofs. Asa final measure of importance, he cut 
passages through the walls of the houses and 


_ gardens, that companies might be passed quickly 
and secretly from one thoroughfare to another. 
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Everywhere he found great cause for mourning ; 
but the stories of the day were necessarily lost in 
the demands of the morrow. 

He visited his caciques, and waited on the lord 
Cuitlahua to take his orders; then he passed to 
the temples, whence, as he well knew, the multi- 
tudes in great part derived their inspiration. The | 
duties of the soldier, politician, and devotee dis- 
charged, he betook himself to the chinampa, and 
to Tula told the heroisms of the combat, and his 
plans and hopes ; there he renewed his own inspi- 
rations. 

Toward morning he returned to the great tem- 
ple. Hualpa and Io’, having followed him through- 
out his round, spread their mantles on the roof, 
and slept: he could not; between the work of 
yesterday and that to come, his mind played pen- 
dulously, and with such forceful activity as for- 
bade slumber. From the quarters of the strangers, 
moreover, he heard constantly the ringing of 
hammers, the neighing and trampling of steeds, 
and voices of direction. It was a long night to 
him; but at last over the crown of the White 
Woman the dawn flung its first light into the 
valley; and then he saw the palace, its walls 
manned, the gunners by their pieces, and in the 
great court lines of footmen, and at the main gate 
horsemen standing by their bridles. 

“Thanks, O gods!” he cried. ‘“ Walls will not 
separate my people from their enemies to-day!” 
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With the sunrise the assault began, —a repeti- 
tion of that of the day before. 

Then the guns opened ; and while the infidels 
reeled under the fire, out of the gates rode Cortes 
and his chivalry, a hundred men-at-arms. Into the 
mass they dashed. Space sufficient having been 
won, they wheeled southward down the beautiful 
street, followed by detachments of bowmen and 
arquebusiers and Tlascalans. With them also 
went Mesa and his guns. 

When fairly in the street, environed with walls, 
the ’tzin’s tactics and preparation appeared. Upon 
the approach of the cavalry, the companies took 
to the houses; only those fell who stopped to 
fight or had no time to make the exit. All the 


time, however, the horsemen were exposed to the _ 


missiles tossed upon them from the roofs. Soon 
as they passed, out rushed the infidels in hordes, 
to fall upon the flanks and rear of the supporting 
detachments. Never was Mesa so hard pressed ; 
never were helm and-corselet so nearly useless ; 
never gave up the ghost so many of the veteran 
Tlascalans. 

At length the easy way ofthe cavalry was 
brought to a stop; before them was the first bar- 
ricade, — a work of earth and stones too high to be 
leaped, and defended by Chinantlan spears, of all 
native weapons the most dreaded. Nevertheless, 
Cortes drew rein only at its foot. On the instant 
his shield and mail warded off a score of bronzed 
points, whirled his axe, crash went the spears, — 
that was all. 
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Meantime, the eager horsemen in the rear, not 
knowing of the obstacle in front, pressed on ; the 
narrow space became packed ; then from the roofs 
on the right hand and the left descended a tem- 
pest of stones and lances, blent with beams of 
wood, against which no guard was strong enough. 

_ Six men and horses fell there. A cry of dismay 

arose from the pack, and much calling was there 

_ on patron saints, much writhing and swaying of 

men and plunging of steeds, and vain looking 
upward through bars of steel. Cortes quitted 

: smashing spears over the barricade. 

“Out! out! Back, in Christ’s name!” he cried. 

The jam was finally relieved. 

Again his voice, — 

“To Mesa, some of ye; bring the guns! 

Speed!” 

Then he, too, rode slowly back; and sharper 
than the shame of the retreat, sharper than the 
arrows or the taunts of the foe, sharper than all 
of them together, was the sight of the six riders 
in their armor left to quick despoilment, — they 
and their good steeds. 

It was not easy for Mesa to come ; but he did, 
opening within a hundred feet of the barricade. 
Again and again he fired; the smoke wreathed 
blinding white about him. 

“What sayest thou now?” asked Cortes im- 
patiently. 

“That thou mayest go, and thou wilt. The 
saints go with thee!”’ 

The barricade was a ruin. 
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At the first bridge again there was a fierce — 


struggle; when taken, the floor was heaped with 
dead and wounded infidels.” 

And so for hours. Only at the last gate, that 
opening on the causeway to Iztapalapan, did Cor- 
tes stay the sally. There, riding to the rear, now 
become the front, he started in return. Needless 
to tell how well the Christians fought, or how de- 
votedly the pagans resisted and perished. Enough 
that the going back was more difficult than the 
coming. Four more of the Spaniards perished on 
the way. 

At a late hour that night Sandoval entered 
Cortes’s room, and gave him a parchment. The 
chief went to the lamp and read; then, snatching 


his sword from the table, he walked to and fro, _ 


as was his wont when much disturbed; only his 
strides were longer, and the gride of the weapon 
on the tiled floor more relentless than common. 

He stopped abruptly. 

“Dead, ten of them! And their horses, cap- 
tain?” 

“Three were saved,” replied Sandoval. 

“By my conscience, I like it not! and thou?”’ 

“T like it less,” said the captain naively. 

“What say the men?” ; 

“They demand to be led from the city while 
yet they have strength to go.” 

Cortes frowned and continued his walk. When 
next he stopped, he said, in the tone of a man 
whose mind was made up, — 

“Good night, captain. See that the sentinels 
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sleep not ; and, captain, as thou goest, send hither 


Martin Lopez, and mind him to bring one or two 


of his master carpenters. Good night.” 

The mind of the leader, never so quick as in 
time of trouble, had in the few minutes reviewed 
the sortie. True, he had broken. through the 
barricades, taken bridge after bridge, and driven 
the enemy often as they opposed him; he had 
gone triumphantly to the very gates of the city, 
and returned, and joined Olmedo in unctuous cel- 
ebration of the achievement; yet the good was 
not as clear and immediate as at first appeared. 

He recalled the tactics of his enemy: how, on 
his approach, they had vanished from the street 
and assailed him from the roofs; how, when he 


_had passed, they poured into the street again, and 


flung themselves hand to hand upon the infantry 
and artillery. And the result, —ten riders and 
seven horses were dead; of the Tlascalans in the 
column nearly all had perished; every Christian 
foot-soldier had one or more wounds. At Cempo- 
alla he himself had been hurt in the left hand; 
now he was sore with contusions. He set his 
teeth hard at thought of the moral effect of the 
day’s work; how it would raise the spirit of the 
infidels, and depress that of his own people. 
Already the latter were clamoring to be led from 
the city, —so the blunt Captain Sandoval had 
said. 

The enemy’s advantage was in the possession 
of the houses. The roofs dominated the streets. 


Were there no means by which he could dominate 
VOL. II 
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the roofs? He bent his whole soul to the pro- 
blem. Somewhere he had read or heard of the 
device known in ancient warfare as mantelets, — 
literally, a kind of portable roof, under which 
besiegers approached and sapped or battered a 
wall. The recollection was welcome; the occa- 
sion called for an extraordinary resort. He laid 
the sword gently upon the table, gently as he 
would a sleeping child, and sent for Lopez. 

That worthy came, and with him two carpen- 
ters, each as rough as himself. And it was a 
picture, if not a comedy, to watch them bend- 
ing over the table to follow Cortes, while, with 


his dagger-point, he drew lines illustrative of the 


strange machine. They separated with a perfect 
understanding. The chief slept soundly, his con- 
fidence stronger than ever. 

Another day, —the third. From morn till 
noon and night, the clamor of assault and the 
exertion of defense, the roar of guns from within, 
the rain of missiles from without, — Death every- 
where. 

All the day Cortes held to the palace. On the 
other side, the ‘tzin kept close watch from the 
. teocallis, That morning early he had seen work- 
men bring from the palace some stout timbers, 
and in the great courtyard proceed to frame 
them. He plied the party with stones and ar- 
rows; again and again, best of all the good bow- 
men of the valley, he himself sent his shafts at 
the man who seemed the director of the work ; as 
often did they splinter upon his helm or corselet, 
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or drop harmless from the close links of tem- 
_ pered steel defending his limbs. The work went 
_ steadily on, and by noon had taken the form of 
towers, two in number, and high as ordinary 
houses. By sunset both were under roof. 

When the night came, the garrison were not 
rested ; and as to the infidels, the lake received 
some hundreds more of them, which was only 
room made for other hundreds as brave and de- 
voted. 

Over the palace walls the besiegers sent words 
ominous and disquieting, and not to be confounded 
with the half-sung formulas of the watchers keep- 
ing time on the temples by the movement of the 
stars. 

“Malinche, Malinche, we are a thousand to 
your one. Our gods hunger for vengeance. You 
cannot escape them.” 

So the Spaniards heard in their intervals of 
unrest. 

“Q false sons of Anahuac, the festival is mak- 
ing ready; your hearts are Huitzil’s; the cages 
are open to receive you.” 

The Tlascalans heard, and trembled. 

‘The fourth day. Still Cortes kept within the 

| palace, and still the assault; nor with all the 
slaughter could there be perceived any decrease 
either in the number of the infidels or the spirit 
of their attack. 

Meantime the workmen in the courtyard clung 
to the construction of the towers. Lopez was 
skillful, Cortes impatient. At last they were 
finished. 


she followed him to the landing. Yeteve went 
with her. “The blessing of the gods be upon 
you!” she said; and the benediction, so trustful 
and sweetly spoken, was itself a blessing. Even 
the slaves, under their poised oars, looked at her 


and forgot themselves, as well they might. The 


light of the great torch, kindled by the keeper of 
the chinampa, revealed her perfectly. The head 
slightly bent, and the hands crossed over the 
breast, helped the prayerful speech. Her eyes 
were not upon the slaves, yet their effect was ; 
and they were such eyes as give to night the 
beauty of stars, while taking nothing from it, 
neither depth nor darkness. 
The canoe put off. 


“Farewell,” said Io’. His warrior-life was yet 


in its youth. 

“Farewell,” said Hualpa. And she heard him, 
and knew him thinking of his lost love. 

In the 'tzin’s absence the garrison of the temple 
had been heavily reinforced. The azoteas, when 
he returned, was covered with warriors, asleep on 
their mantles, and pillowed on their shields. He 
bade his companions catch what slumber they 
could, and went into the grimy but full-lighted 
presence-chamber, and seated himself on the step 
of the altar. In a little while Hualpa came in, 
and stopped before him as if for speech. 

“You have somewhat to say,” said the ’tzin 
kindly. “Speak.” 

“A word, good 'tzin, a single word. Io’ lies 


That night the ’tzin visited Tula. At parting, —— 
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upon his mantle; he is weary, and sleeps well. I 
am weary, but cannot sleep. I suffer” — 

“What?” asked the ’tzin. 

“Discontent.” 

“ Discontent !” : 

“QO ’tzin, to follow you and win your praise has 
been my greatest happiness; but as yet I have 
done nothing by myself. I pray you, give me 
liberty to go where I please, if only for a day.” 

“Where would you go ?” 

“Where so many have tried and failed, — over 
the wall, into the palace.” 

There was a long silence, during which the 
supplicant looked on the floor, and the master at 
him. ' 

“JT think I understand you,” the latter at length 
said. “To-morrow I will give you answer. Go 
now.” 

Hualpa touched the floor with his palm, and 
left the chamber. The ’tzin remained thoughtful, 
motionless. An hour passed. 

“‘ Over the wall, into the palace!” he said mus- 
ingly. “Not for country, not for glory, — for 
Nenetzin. Alas, poor lad! From his life she 
has taken the life. Over the wall, into the — Sun. 
To-morrow comes swiftly ; good or ill, the gifts 
it brings are from the gods. Patience !” 

And upon the step he spread his mantle, and 
slept, muttering, “Over the wall, into the palace, 
and she has not called him! Poor lad!”’ 


” 
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THE BATTLE OF THE MANTAS 


HE report of a gun awoke the 
‘tzin inthe morning. The great 
uproar of the assault, now be- 
come familiar to him, filled the 
chamber... He knelt on the 

step and prayed, for there was a cloud 

upon his spirit, and over the idol’s 

stony face there seemed to be a 

cloud. He put on his helm and man- 


(see: meas 


o00 


° tle ; at the door Hualpa offered him his 
3 arms. 

8 “No,” he said, “bring me those we 
*eg took from the stranger.” 


Hualpa marked the gravity. of his man- 
ner, and with a rising heart and a smile, the first 
seen on his lips for many a day, he brought a 
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anish shield and battle-axe, and gave them to 


_ Then the din below, bursting out in greater 


volume, drew the ’tzin to the verge of the temple. 
The warriors made way for him reverently. He 
looked down into the square, and through a veil 
of smoke semilucent saw Cortes and his cavaliers 
charge the ranks massed in front. of the palace 
gate. The gate stood open, and a crowd of the 
Tlascalans were pouring out of the portal, haul- 
ing one of the towers whose construction had 
been the mystery of the days last passed ; they 
bent low to the work, and cheered each other 
with their war-cries ; yet the manta —so called 
by Cortes— moved slowly, as if loath to leave. 
In the same manner the other tower was drawn 
out of the court; then, side by side, both were 
started down the street, which they filled so 
nearly that room was hardly left for the detach- 
ments that guarded the Tlascalans on the flanks. 

The fighting ceased, and silently the enemies 
stared at the spectacle, — such power is there in 
curiosity. 

At sight of the structures, rolling, rocking, 
rumbling, and creaking dismally in every wheel, 
Cortes’s eyes sparkled fire-like through his visor. 
The ’tzin, on the other hand, was disturbed and 
anxious, although outwardly calm; for the ob- 
jects of the common wonder were inclosed on 
every side, and he knew as little what they con- 
tained as of their use and operation. 

Slowly they rolled on, until past the intersec- 
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tion of the streets; there they stopped. Right = 
and left of them were beautiful houses covered 


with warriors for the moment converted into 
spectators. A hush of expectancy everywhere 
prevailed. The ’tzin shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and leant eagerly forward. Suddenly, from 
the sides of the machine next the walls, masked 
doors dropped out, and guns, charged to the 
muzzle, glared over the housetops, then swept 
them with fire. 

A horrible scream flew along the street and up 
to the azoteas of the temple; at the same time, 
by ladders extended to the coping of the walls, 
the Christians leaped on the roofs, like boarders 
on a ship’s deck, and mastered them at once; 


whereupon they returned, and were about taking. 


in the ladders, when Cortes galloped back, and, 
riding from one to the other, shouted, — 

“QOrdas! Avila! MMirad! Where are the 
torches I gave_ye? Out again! Leave not a 
stone to shelter the dogs! Leave nothing but 
ashes! Pronto, pronto !” 

The captains answered promptly. With flam- 
beaux of resinous pine and cotton, they fired all 
the wood-work of the interior of the buildings. 
Smoke burst from the doors and windows; then 
the detachments retreated, and were rolled on 
without the loss of a man. 

Behind the mantfas there was a strong rear- 
guard of infantry and artillery ; with which, and 
the guards on the flanks, and the cavaliers forcing 
way at the front, it seemed impossible to avert, 
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‘or even interrupt, an attack at once so novel 
and successful. 

The smoke from the burning houses, momen- 
. _tarily thickening and widening, was seen afar, and 

_ by the heathen hailed with cries of alarm: not 
so Cortes ; riding everywhere, in the van, to the 
rear, often stopping by the manzas, which he re- 
garded with natural affection, as an artist does 
his last work, he tasted the joy of successful 
genius. The smoke rising, as it were, to Heaven, 
carried up his vows not to stop until the city, 
with all its idolatries,.was a heap of ashes and 
lime, —a holocaust to the Mother such as had 
never been seen. The cheeriness of his constant ud 
cry, “ Christo, Christo y Santiago!” communi- 
_ cated to his people, and they marched laughing 

and fighting. 

Opposition had now almost ceased ; at the ap- 
proach of the mantas, the housetops were given ' 
up without resistance. A general panic appeared 
to have seized the pagans ; they even vacated the 

street, so that the cavaliers had little else to do 
than ride leisurely, turning now and then to see 
the fires behind them, and the tall machines come 
lumbering on. 

As remarked, when the manzas, stopped at the 
intersection of the streets, the ’tzin watched them 
eagerly, for he knew the time had come to make 

_their use manifest ; he saw a door drop, and the 
jet of flame and smoke leap from a gun ; he heard 
the cry of agony from the housetops, and the 
deeper cry from all the people; to the chiefs 
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became a leader, — = 


“ Courage, friends! We have them now. Ma- 


linche is mad to put his people in such traps. 
Lord Hualpa, go round the place of combat and 
see that the first bridge is impassable ; for there, 
unless the towers have wings, and can fly, they 
must stop.e And to you, Io’,” he spoke to the 
lad tenderly, “I give a command and sacred trust. 
Stay here, and take care of the gods.” 

Io’ kissed his hand, and said, fervently, “ May 
the gods care for me as I will for them!”’ 

To other chiefs, calling them by name, he gave 
directions for the renewal of the assault on the 
palace, now weakened by the sortie, and for the 


concentration of fresh companies in the rear of 


the enemy, to contest their return. 

“ And now, my good lord,” he said to a cacique, 
gray-headed, but of magnificent frame, “ you have 
a company of Tezcucans, formerly the guards of 
king Cacama’s palace.” Bring them, and follow 
me. _ Come.” 

A number of houses covering quite half a 
square were by this time on fire. Those of wood 
burned furiously ; the morning, however, was al- 
most breathless, so that the cinders did little 
harm. On the left side of the street stood a 
building of red stone, its front profusely carved, 
and further ornamented with a marble portico, — 


a palace, in fact, massively built, and somewhat 


higher than the manzas. Its entrances were bar- 
ricaded, and on the roof, where an enemy might 


around him he said, with steady voice, and as 


be Miokea for, there was not a spear, helm, or sign 
of life, except some fan-palms and long banana 
branches. Before the stately front the mantas 
were at length hauled. Immediately the door on 
that side was dropped, and the ladder fixed, and 
Avila, who had the command, started with his 
followers to take possession and apply the torch. 
Suddenly the coping of the palace-front flamed 
with feathered helms and points of bronze. 
~ Avila was probably as skillful and intrepid as 
_ any of Cortes’s captains; but now he was sur- 
prised: directly before him stood Guatamozin, 
whom every Spaniard had come to know and 
respect as the most redoubted of all the warriors 
of Anahuac; and he shone on the captain a truly 
martial figure, confronting him with Spanish arms, 
a shield with a face of iron and a battle-axe of 
steel. Avila hesitated ; and as he did so, the end 
of the ladder was lifted from the wall, poised a 
moment in the air, then flung off. 
The ’tzin had not time to’observe the effect of 
- the fall, fora score of men came quickly up, 
bringing a beam of wood as long and large as the 
spar of a brigantine; a trailing rope at its farther 
end strengthened the likeness. Resting the beam 
on the coping of the wall, at a word, they plunged 
7 it forward against the manta, which rocked under 
the blow. A yell of fear issued from within. The — 
Tlascalans strove to haul the machine away, but 
the Tezcucans from their height tossed logs and 
stones upon them, crushing many to death, and 
putting the rest in such fear that their efforts 
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were vain. Meantime, the beam was again shot 


forward over the coping, and with such effect that 
the roof of the manta sprang from its fastenings, 
and nearly toppled off. 

The handiwork so rudely treated was not as 
stout as the ships Martin Lopez sailed on the 
lake. It was simply a square tower, two stories 
high, erected on wheels. The frame was inclosed 
with slabs, pinned on vertically, and pierced with 
loopholes. On the sides there were apertures de- 
fended by doors. The roof, sloping hip-fashion, 
had an outer covering of undressed skins as pro- 
tection against fire. The lower floor was for the 
Tlascalans, should they be driven from the drag- 
ropes ; in the second story there was a gun, some 


arquebusiers, and a body of pikemen to storm the 
housetops; so that altogether the contrivance | 


could hardly stand hauling over the street, much 
less a battery like that it was then receiving. At 
the third blow it became an untenable wreck. 
“ Avila!” cried Cortes, .‘‘ Where art thou?” 
The good captain, with four of his bravest men, 
lay insensible, if not dead, under the ladder. 


“Mercy, O Mother of God, mercy!” groaned 


Cortes ; next moment he was himself again. 
“What do ye here, men? Out and away before 
these timbers tumble and crush ye!” 
One man stayed. 
“The gun, Sefior, the gun!” he protested. 
Spurring close to the door, Cortes said, “As 
thou art a Christian, get thee down, comrade, and 
quickly. I can better spare the gun than so good 
a gunner,” 


ia 


j 


Pe i the beam came again, and, with a great 


crash, tore away the side of the manta. The gun 
rolled backward, and burst through the opposite 


_ wall of the room. The veteran disappeared. 

By this time all eyes were turned to the scene. 
The bowmen and arquebusiers in the column 
exerted themselves to cover their unfortunate 
comrades. Upon the neighboring houses a few 
infidels, on the watch, yelled joyously, “The ’tzin! 
the ’tzin!”” From them the shout, spread through 
the cowering army, became, indeed, a battle-cry 
significant of success. 

To me, good reader, the miracles of the world, 
if any there be, are not the things men do in 
masses, but the sublimer things done by one man 
over the many; they testify most loudly of God, 
since without him they could not have been. I 
am too good a Christian to say this of a heathen; 
nevertheless, without the ’tzin his country had 
perished that morning. Back to the roofs came 
the defenders, into the street poured the companies 
again; no leisure now for the cavaliers. With the 
other manta Ordas moved on gallantly, but the 
work was hard ; at some houses he failed, others he 
dared not attack. From front to rear the contest 
became a battle. In the low places of the street 
and pavement the blood flowed warm, then cooled 
in blackening pools. The smoke of the consum- 
ing houses, distinguishable from that of the 
temples, collected into a cloud, and hung wide- 
spread over the combat. The yells of Christians 
and infidels, fusing’ into a vast monotone, roared 
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like the sea. Twice Mesa went to the front, — 
the cavaliers had need of him, — twice he returned 
to the rear. : 

The wrath of the eee seemed especially 
directed against the -Tlascalans tugging at the 
ropes of the manta; as a consequence, their 
quilted armor was torn to rags, and so many of 
them were wounded, so many killed, that at every 
stoppage the wheels were more difficult to start ; 
and to make the movement still more slow and 
uncertain, the carcasses of the dead had to be 
rolled or carried out of the way; and the dead, 
sooth to say, were not always Aztecs. 

Luis Marin halted to breathe. 
“ Ola, compaiiero! Nhat dost thou there?” 
“By all the saints!” answered Alvarado, on 


foot, tightening his saddle-girth. “Was ever the ~ 


like? It hath been strike, strike, — kill, kill, — 
for an hour. I am dead in the right arm from 
finger to shoulder. And now here is a buckle 
that refuseth its work. -Cavamba! My glove is 
slippery with blood!” 

And so step by step, — each one bought with a 
life, —the Christians won their way to the first 
bridge: the floor was gone! Cortes reined his 
horse, bloody from hoof to frontlet, by the edge of 
the chasm... Since daybreak fighting, and but a 
square gained! The water, never so placid, was 
the utmost limit of his going. He looked at the | 
manta, now, like that of Avila, a mocking failure. 
He looked again, and a blasphemy beyond the 
absolution of Olmedo, I fear, broke the clenching 


EG b. had raised, but the days her construction 
lost him. As he looked, through a rift in the 
cloud still rising along the battle’s track, he saw 
the great temple; gay banners and gorgeous re- 
galia, all the splendor of barbaric war, filled that 
view, and inspired him. To the cavaliers, close 
around and in waiting, he turned. The arrows 
smote his mail and theirs, yet he raised his visor : 
the face was calm, even smiling, for the will is a 
quality apart from mind and passion. 
“We will go back, gentlemen,” he said. “The 
city is on fire, — enough for one day. And hark 
ye, gentlemen. We have had enough of common 
blood. Let us go now and see of what the hea- 
_ then gods are made.” 

His hearers were in the mood; they raised 
their shields and shouted, — 

“To the temple! “To-the temple! For the 
love of Christ, to the temple!” 

The cry sped down the column; and as the 
men caught its meaning they faced about of their 
own will. Wounds, weariness, and disappoint- 
ments were forgotten ; the rudest soldier became 
a zealot on the instant. Al templo! Adelante, 
adelante ! rose like a new chorus, piercing the 

| battle’s monotone. 

Cortes stood in his stirrups, and lo! the enemy, 
ranked close, like corn in the full ear, yet out- 
reaching his vision, — plumed, bannered, brilliant, 
and terrible. 

“Close and steady, swords of the Church! 
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Bins 7 Santiago : ! 
So saying, he spurred i in deep amon 
fidels. 
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7 iE duty Hualpa had been charged 
with by the ’tzin was not difficult of 
performance ; for the bridges of the 
capital, even those along the beau- 
tiful street, were much _ simpler 
structures than they appeared. 
When he had seen the balustrades 
and flooring and the great timbers 


that spanned the canal — the first one south of 
VOL. Il 
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the old palace—torn from their places, and 

hauled off by the canoemen whom he had col- | 
lected for the purpose, he returned to the temple _ 

,. to rejoin his master. 

| The assault upon the palace, when he reached 

that point, was more furious than at any previous 

time. The companies in the street were fighting 

: with marvelous courage, while the missiles from 

p, the azoteas and westward terraces of the temple, 

= and all the houses around, literally darkened the 1 

oe : air. Amidst the clamor Hualpa caught at inter- 

4 vals the cry, “ The ’tzin, the “tzin!” He listened, : : 

and all the loyal thousands seemed shouting, ~ : 

iy 


“The ’tzin, the ’tzin! AZLa-lala!” 

“Has anything befallen the’ tzin?” he asked of 
an acquaintance. Sea 

“Yes, thanks to Huitzil’ ! “He has broken one ’ 
of Malinche’s towers to pieces, and killed every- 
body in it.” 

Hualpa’s love quickened suddenly. “ Blessed 
be all the gods!” he cried, and, passing on, 
ascended to the azoteas. It may have been the 
battle, full of invocations, as battles always are ; 
or it may have been that Io’, in full enjoyment of 
his command, and so earnest in its performance, 
stimulated his ambition; or it may have been 
the influence of his pecwee sorrow, the haunting 
memories of his love, and she, its star, separated 
from him by so little, —something made him 
restless and feverish. He talked with the ca- 
ciques and priests; he climbed the turret, and 
watched the smoke go softly up, and hide itself 


_on the temple's verge, and witnessed the fight, at 
times using bow and sling ; but nothing brought 
him relief. The opportunity he had so long de- 
sired was here calling him, and passing away. Oh 
for an hour of liberty to enact himself !” 

Unable to endure the excitement, he started in 
search of the ’tzin, knowing that, wherever he 
was, there was action, if not opportunity. At 
that moment he saw a cacique in the street plant 


_ from the main gate. The Tlascalans defending 
at that point tried to throw it off, but a shower of 
stones from the terrace of the temple deluged 
them, and they disappeared. Up went the ca- 

__cique, up went his followers; they gained the 
crest; then the conflict passed from Hualpa’s 
view. 

©“JTo’,’ he said, “when the ’tzin comes back, 
tell him I have gone to make a way for him 
through yon wall.” 

— “ Have a care, comrade; have a care 

Hualpa put an arm around him, and replied, 

smiling, “There is one over the wall now: if he 


{)?? 


fears not, shall I? And then,’ — he whispered 
low, — “ Nenetzin will despise me if I come not 
soon.” 


A dawning fell upon Io’, and from that time 
he knew the power of love. 

“The gods go with you! Farewell.” 

Hualpa set about his purpose deliberately. 
Near the door of the presence-chamber there was 
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in the deeper blue of the sky; with Io’, he stood © 


a ladder against the wall of the palace not far 


ee. 
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a pile of trophies, shields, arms, and armor of 
men and horses; he made some selections from 
the heap, and carried them into the chamber. 
When he came out, under his panache there was 
a steel cap, and under his mantle a cuirass ; and 
to some dead Spaniard he was further beholden 
for a shield and battle-axe, —the latter so called, 
notwithstanding it had a head like a hammer, 
and a handle of steel pointed at the end and more 
than a yard in length. 

Thus prepared, he went down into the street, 
and forced his way to the ladder planted near the 


gate; thence to the crest of-the wall. A hun- ~ 


dred arrows splintered against his shield, as he 
looked down upon the combat yet maintained by 
the brave cacique at the foot of the banquette. 


The wall, as I think I have elsewhere said, was ’ 


built of blocks of wrought stone, laid in cement 
only a little less hard than the stone, and con- 
sequently impervious to any battery against its 
base ; at the same time, taken piece by piece from 
the top, its demolition was easy. Hualpa paused 
not ; between the blocks he drove the pointed 
handle of his axe: a moment,.and down fell the 
capping-stone ; another followed, and another. 
Alike indifferent to the arrows of the garrison 
and the acclamations of the witnesses outside, 


looking neither here nor there, bending every 


faculty to the task, he did in a few minutes what 
seemed impossible : through a breach wide enough 
for the passage of a double sedan, foemen within 
and without the wall saw each other. 
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_ And there was hastening thither of detach- 
ments. Up the ladder and over the wall leaped 
_ the devoted infidels, nothing deterred by waiting 
swords and lances ; striking or dying, they shout- 
ed, “ The ’tzin, the ’tzin!. AZa-lala!” Live or 
die, they strove to cover the steadfast workman 
in the breach. 
_ De Olid, at the time in charge of the palace, 
drew nigh, attracted by the increasing uproar. 
~ “Ye fools! Out on ye! See ye not that the 
dog is hiding behind a Christian shield! Run, 
fly, bring a brace of arquebusiers! Bring the 
reserve guns! Upon them, gentlemen! Swords 
and axes! The Mother for us all! Chviszo, 
Christo!” 

And on foot, and in full armor, he pushed into 
the press; for, true to his training, he saw that 
the laborer behind the shining shield was more 
worthy instant notice than the hordes clambering 
over the wall. 

Still the breach widened and deepened, and 

- every rock that tumbled from its place contrib- 
uted to the roadway forming on both sides of the 
wall to facilitate the attack. But now the guns 
were coming, and the arquebusiers made haste to 
plant their pieces, against which the good shield 
might not defend. Suddenly Hualpa stood up, 
his surcoat whitened with the dust of the mortar ; 
without a word he descended to the street: the 
work was done, —a way for the tzin was ready ! 

Scarcely had he touched the pavement before the 

guns opened; scarcely had the guns opened be- 
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fore the gorge was crowded with infidels rushing 
in. The palace, wanting the column absent with 
Cortes, was in danger. To the one point every 
Christian was withdrawn; even the sick and 
wounded staggered from the hospital to repel the 
attack. With all his gallantry, De Olid was 
beaten slowly back to the house. Cursed he the 
infidels, prayed he the return of Cortes, — still 
he went back. In the midst of his perplexity, a 
messenger came to tell him the enemy was break- 
ing through the wall of the western front. 

Hualpa had not only made another breach, — 
De Olid found him inside the inclosure, with a 
support already too strong for the Tlascalans. 

The fight the good captain was called to wit- 
ness was that of native against native; and, had 
the peril been less demanding, he would have 
enjoyed its novelties. An astonishing rattle of 
shields and spears, mixed with the clash of ma- 
guahuitls, and a deafening outcry from the con- 
tending tribes saluted him. Over the fighting 
lines the air was thick with stones and flying jave- 
lins and tossing banners. Quarter was not once 
asked. The grim combatants engaged each other 
to conquer or die. Hither and thither danced the 
priests, heedless of the danger, now cursing the 
laggards, now blessing the brave. And at times 
so shrilly blew the conchs that where they were 
nothing might be heard but the shriller medley 
of war-cry answering war-cry. 

I doubt if the captain took other note of the 
fight than its menace to the palace; and if he 
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ped the return of Cortes a little more fervently 
than before, it was not from fear, or confusion of 
mind ; for straightway he appealed to that arm 
Ghich had been the last and saving resort of the 
Christians in many a former strait. Soon every 
disengaged gun was in position before the western 
door of the palace, loaded full of stones not larger 
than bird’s-eggs, and trained, through the crowd, 


upon the breach, — and afterwards there were 


those who charged that the captain did not wait 
for all his Tlascalans to get out of the way. The 
guns opened with united voices ; palace and paved 
earth trembled; and the smoke, returning upon 
the pieces, enveloped everything, insomuch that 
the door of the house was not to be seen, nor was 
friend distinguishable from enemy. 

If my reader has been in battle, he knows the 
effect of that fire too well to require description 


of me; he can hear the cries of the wounded, 


and see the ghastly wrecks on the pavement ; he 
can see, too, the recoil of the Aztecs, and the 
rush of the Tlascalans, savagely eager to follow 
up their advantage. I leave the scene to his 
fancy, and choose rather to go with a warrior 
who, availing himself of the shrouding of the 
smoke, pushed through the throng behind the 
guns, and passed into the palace. His steps were 
hurried, and he looked neither to the right nor 
left ; those whom he brushed out of the way had 
but time to see him pass, or to catch an instant’s 
view of a figure of motley appurtenances, —a 
Christian shield and battle-axe, a close cap of 
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steel, and the gleam of a corselet under the color- 
less tatters of a surcoat of feather-work, —a figure 


impossible to identify as friend or foe. The reader, 


however, will recognize Hualpa coming out of the 
depths of the battle, but going — whither ? 
' Once before, as may be remembered, he had 
been in the ancient house, —the time when, in a 
fit of shame and remorse, he had come to lay his 
lordship and castle at the king’s feet; then he 
had entered by the eastern portal, and passed to 
the royal presence under guidance: this time his 
entry was from the west, and he was alone, and 
unacquainted with the vast interior, its halls, pas- 
sages, courts, and chambers. In his first visit, 
moreover, peace had been the rule, and he could 


not go amiss for friends: now the palace was a _ 


leaguered citadel, and he could hardly go amiss 
for enemies. 

Whatever his purpose, he held boldly on. It 
is possible he counted on the necessities of the 
battle requiring, as infact they did, the presence 
of every serviceable man of the garrison. The 
few he met passed him in haste, and without 
question. He avoided the courts and occupied 
rooms. In the heart of the building he was sen- 
sible that the walls and very air vibrated to the 
roar without; and as the guns in the eastern 
front answered those in the western, he was 
advised momentarily of the direction in which he 
was proceeding, and that his friends still main- 
tained the combat. 

Directly three men passed clad in xeguen ; 
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they v were talking earnestly, and scarcely noticed 

him; after them came another, very old, and dis- 

= Bieniished by a green maxtlatl over his white 
tunic, — one of the king’s councilors. 

“Stay, uncle,” said Hualpa, “stay; I have a 
question to ask you.” 

The old man seemed startled. 

“Who are you?” he inquired. 

Hualpa did not appear to hear him, but asked, 
“Ts not the princess Nenetzin with the king, her 
father ?” 

“Follow this hall to its end,” replied the 
ancient coldly. “She is there, but not with the 
king, her father. Who is he,” he continued, after 
a pause, — “who is he that asks for the false. 

__ princess ?” 

With a groan Hualpa passed on. 

The hall ended in a small fatzo, which, at sight, 
declared itself a retreat for love. The walls were 
. finished with a confusion of arabesque moulding, 
brilliantly and variously colored; the tracery 
| 


- around the open doors and windows was a mar- 
. vel of the art; there were flowers on the floor, 
. and in curious stands, urns, and swinging baskets ; 
there were also delicate vines, and tropical trees 
dwarfed for the place, amongst which one full 
grown banana lifted its long branches of velvet 
green, and seemed to temper the light with dewy 
coolness; in the centre, there was a dead foun- 
tain. Indeed, the patio could have been but for 
the one purpose. Here, walled in from the cares 
of empire, where only the day was bold enough 


to come unbidden, the wise Axaya’ and his less 
fortunate successors, Tecociatzin and Avizotl, for- 


got their state, and drank ‘their cups of love, and 
were as other men. 

All the beauty of the ae however, was lost 
on Hualpa. He saw only Nenetzin. She was 
sitting, at the time, in a low sedilium, her white 
garments faintly tinted by the scarlet stripes of 
a canopy extended high overhead to protect her 
from the too ardent sun. 

At the sound of his sandals, she Meee and 


as he approached her, she arose in alarm. In | 
sooth, his toilette was not that most affected for ~ 


the wooing of women; he brought with him the 
odor of battle; and as he knelt but a little way 


from her, she saw there was blood upon his hands, _ 


and upon the axe and shield he laid beside him. 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

He took off the steel cap and shapeless panache, 
and looked up in her face. 

“The lord Hualpa!” she exclaimed. Then a 
thought flashed upon her mind, and with terror 
in every feature, she cried, “ Ah, you have taken 
the palace! And the Zonatzah ?” — she clasped 
her hands despairingly, — “dead? a captive? 
Where is he? I will save him. Take me to 
tim? > 

At these words, the uncertain expression with 
which he had looked up to her upon baring his 
head changed to utter hopelessness. - The hurried 
sentences tore his heart like talons. For this he 
had come to her through so much peril! For 


= Lis Ee was then braving death at her feet! His 
head sunk upon his breast, and he said, — 

“The palace is not ours. The Zonatiah yet 
lives, and is free.” 

With a sigh of relief, she resumed her seat, ask- 
ing, — 

“How came you here?” 

He answered without raising his eyes, “The 
keepers of the palace are strong; they can stay 
the thousands, but they could not keep me out.” 

The face of the listener softened; she saw his 


love, and all his heroism, but said, coldly, — 


“T have heard that wise men do such things 
only of necessity.” 

“T do not pretend to wisdom,” he replied. 
“Had I been wise, I would not have loved you. 
Since our parting at Chapultepec, where I was so 
happy, I have thought you might be a prisoner 
here, and in my dreams I have heard you call me. 
And a little while ago, on the temple, I said to 
Io’, ‘Nenetzin will despise me, if I come not 
soon.’ Tell me, O Nenetzin, that you are a pris- 
oner, and I will take you away. Tell me that the 
stories told of you on the streets are not true, 
and”? — 

“What stories ?”’ she asked. 

«“ Alas, that it should be mine to tell them ! 
And to you, Nenetzin, my beautiful!” 

With a strong effort, he put down the feeling, 
and went on, — 

“There be those who say that the good king, 
your father, is in this prison by your betrayal ; 
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they say, too, that you are the keeper of a shrine 
unknown to the gods of Anahuac ; and yet more 
shamelessly, they say you abide here with the 
Tonatiah, unmindful of honor, father, or gods 
known or unknown. Tell me, O Nenetzin, tell 
me, I pray you, that these are the tales of liars. 
If you cannot be mine, at least let me go hence 
with cause to think you in purity like the snow on 
the mountain-top. My heart is at your feet, —oh 
crush me not utterly!” 

Thereupon, she arose, with flushed face and 
flashing eyes, never so proud, never so womanly. 


“Lord Hualpa, were you more or less to me — 


than you are, I would make outcry, and have you 
sent to death. You cannot understand me; yet I 


will answer — because of the love which brought. 


‘you here, I will answer.” 

She went into a chamber, and returning, held 
up the iron cross, more precious to her, I fear, as 
the gift of Alvarado than as the symbol of Christ. 

“Look, lord Hualpa! This speaks to me of a 
religion better than that practiced in the temples, 
and of a God mightier than all those known in 
Anahuac, —a God whom it is-useless to resist, 
who may not be resisted, —the only God. There, 
in my chamber, is an altar to Him, upon which 
rests only this cross and such flowers as I can 
gather here in the morning; that is the shrine of 
which you have heard upon the street. I wor- 
ship at no other. As to the king, I did come and 
tell the strangers of the attack he ordered. Lord 
Hualpa, to me, as is the destiny of every woman, 
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the hour came to choose between love and father. 
‘Icould not else. What harm has come of my 
choice? Is not the king safe?” 

At that moment, the noise which had all the 
_ time been heard in the fazio, as of a battle up in 
the air, swelled trebly loud. The tendrils of the 
vines shook; the floor trembled. : ’ 
“Hark!” she said, with an expression of dread. ; 
“Ts he not safer than that other for whom I for- 
sook him? Yet I thought to save them both; 
_ and saved they shall be!” she added, with a con- 
fident smile. “The God I worship can save 
them, and He will.” 
Then she became silent; and as he could tell 

by her face that she was struggling with a painful 
thought, he waited, listening intently. At length 

she spoke, this time with downcast eyes :— 

“Tt would be very pleasant, O Hualpa, to have 

you go away thinking me pure as snow on the 
| mountain-top. And if —if I am not, —then in 
: this cross” —and she kissed the symbol tear- 
fully — “there is safety for me. I know there is 
: a love that can purify all things.” 

The sensibilities are not alike in all persons ; 
but it is not true, as some philosophers think, 
that infidels, merely because they are such, are 
incapable of either great joy or great grief. The 
mother of El Chico reviled him because he took 
his last look at Granada through tears ; not less 
poignant was the sorrow of Hualpa, looking at 
his love, by her own confession lost to him for- 
ever ; his head drooped, and he settled down and 
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fell forward upon his face, crushed iyfehe breath | 


of a woman, — he whom a hundred shields had 
not sufficed to stay! 
For a time nothing was heard in the fatzo Bue 


the battle. Nenetzin stirred not ; she was in the © 
mood superinduced by pity sat remorse, when 


the mind merges itself in the heart, and is lost in 


excess of feeling. 


At length the spell was proce A woman 
rushed in, clapping her hands joyfully, and cry- 


ing, — 


“Be glad, be glad, O Nenetzin! Malinche has 


come back, and we are saved!” 

And more the Dofia Marina would have said, 
but her eyes fell upon the fallen man, and she 
stopped. ~ 


Nenetzin told his story, ee story voice 


never tire of hearing. 

“Tf he stays here, he dies,” said Marina weep- 
ing. . 

“He shall not die. I-will save him too,” said 
Nenetzin, and she went to him, and took his 
hands, bloody as they were, and, by gentle words, 
woke him from his stupor. Mechanically he took 
his cap, shield, and mace, and followed her, —he 
knew not whither. 

And she paused not until he was safely deliv- 
ered to Maxtla, in the quarters occupied by the 
king, 
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WALL 


* L TEMPLO, al templo! to 
the temple!” shouted Cor- 
tes, as he charged the close 
ranks of the enemy. 

“ Al templo !” answered 
the cavaliers, plunging forward in chiv- 

alric rivalry. 
And from the column behind them rolled 
the hoarse echo, with the words of command 
superadded, — 

“ Al templo! Adelante, adelante ! — forward !” 

Not a Spaniard there but felt the inspiration 
of the cry; felt himself a soldier. of Christ, 
marching to a battle of the gods, the true against 
the false; yet the way was hard, harder than 
ever ; so much so, indeed, that the noon came be- 
fore Cortes at last spurred into the space in front 
of the old palace. 
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The first object to claim attention there was 


the temple against which the bigotry of the 
Christians had been so’ suddenly and shrewdly 


directed, — shrewdly, because in the glory of its _ 


conquest the failure of the #antas was certain to 


ae 


be forgotten. In such intervals of the fight ashe 


could snatch, the leader measured the pile with 
a view to the attack. Standing in his stirrups, 
he traced out the path to its summit, beginning 
at the gate of the ccatapantli, then up the broad 
stairs, and around the four terraces to the azozeas, 
—a distance of nearly a mile, the whole crowded 
with warriors, whose splendid regalia published 
them lords and men of note, in arms to die, if 
need be, for glory and the gods. As he looked, 
Sandoval rode to him. 

“Turn thine eyes hither, Sefior,—to the nat 
ace, the palace!” 

Cortes dropped back into his saddle, and 
glanced that way. 

“ By the Mother of Christ, they have broken 
through the wall!” 

He checked his horse. 

“ Escobar,” he said calmly, through his half- 
raised visor, “take thou one hundred men, the 
last in the column, and attack the temple. Hear- 
est thou? Kill all thou findest! Nay, I recol- 
lect it is a people with two heads, of which I have 
but one. Bring me the other, if thou canst find 
him. I mean the butcher they call the high- 
priest. And more, Sefior Alonzo: when thou 


hast taken the idolatrous mountain, burn the 
J 
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towers, and fear not to tumble the bloody gods 


into the square. Thy battle will be glorious. 


On thy side God, the Sun, and Mother! Thou 
canst not fail.” 

“And thou, Olea,” he added to another, “get 
thee down the street, and hasten Mesa and his 
supports. Tell them the infidels are at the door 
of the palace, and that the captain Christobal 
hath scarce room to lift his axe. And further, — 
as speed is everything now, — bid Ordas out with 
the gun, and fire the manta, which hath done its 


_ work. Spare not thy horse!” 


With the last word, Cortes shut his visor, and, 
griping his axe, spurred to the front, shouting, — 

“To the palace, gentlemen! for love of Christ 
and good comrades. Rescue, rescue!” 

Down. the column sped the word, —then for- 
ward resistlessly, through the embattled gate, into 
the inclosure; and none too soon, for, as Cortes 
had said, though at the time witless of the truth, 
the Aztecs were threatening the very doors of the 
palace. ; 

Escobar, elated with the task assigned him, 
arranged his men, and made ready for the assault. 
The infidels beheld his preparation with astonish- 
ment. All eyes, theretofore bent upon the con- 
flict in the palace yard, now fixed upon the little 
band so boldly proposing to scale the sacred 
heights. ick 

A cry came up the street: “The ’tzin, the 
*tzin!”’ then the ’tzin himself came; and as he 
passed through the gate of the coatapantli, the 
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thousands recognized him, and breathed freely. 
“The ’tzin has come! The gods are safe!” so 
they cheered each other. i 

The good captain led his men to the gate of the 
coatapantli, With difficulty he gained entrance. 
As if to madden the infidels, already fired by a 
zeal as great as his own, the dismal thunder of 
the great drum of Huitzil’ rolled down from the 
temple, overwhelming all other sounds. Slowly 
he penetrated the inclosure; closely his command 
followed him; yet not all of them; before he 
reached the stairway he was fighting for, the hun- 
dred were but ninety. 

Twenty minutes, — thirty: at last Escobar set 
his foot on the first step of the ascent. There he 
stopped ; a shield of iron clashed against his; his 
hemlet rang with a deadly blow. When he saw 
light again, he was outside the sacred wall, borne 
away by his retreating countrymen, of whom not 
one reéntered the palace unwounded. 

Cortes, meantime, with ~sword and axe, cleared 
the palace of assailants; and, as if the day’s work 
were done, he prepared to dismount. Don Chris- 
tobal, holding his stirrup, said, — 

“ Cterto, Seftor, thou art welcome. I do indeed 
kiss thy hand. I thank thee.” 

“Not so, captain, not so. By my conscience, 
we are the debtors! I will hear nothing else. It 
is true we came not a moment too soon,” — he 
glanced at the breach in the wall, and shook his 
head gravely, — “but — I speak what may not be 
gainsayed, — thou hast saved the palace.” 
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More he would have said in the same strain, 

but that a sentinel on the roof cried out, 

“ Ola, Sentores !” 

“What wouldst thou?” asked Cortes quickly. 

“T am an old soldier, Sefior Hernan,’ — 

“To the purpose, varlet, to the purpose!” 

““— whom much experience hath taught not to 
express himself hastily; therefore, if thy orders 
were well done, Sefior, whither would our com- 
rades over the way be going?” 

“To the top of the temple,” said Cortes gravely, 
while all around him laughed. 

“Then I may say safely, Sefior, that they will 
go around the world before they arrive there. 
They come this way fast as men can who have 
Eto” 

: A long, exulting cry from the infidels cut the 
speech short ; and the party, turning to the tem- 
ple, saw it alive with waving sashes and tossing 
shields. 

“To horse, gentlemen!” said Cortes quietly, 
but with flashing eyes. ‘Satan hath ruled yon 
pile long enough. I will now tilt with him. Let 
the trumpets be sounded! Muster the army! 
God’s service hath become our necessity. Haste 

et” 
Out of the gate, opened to receive Escobar and 
his. bruised followers, marched three hundred 
chosen Christians, with as many thousand Tlas- 
calans. In their midst went Olmedo, under his 
gown a suit of armor, in his hand a lance, and on 
that a brazen crucifix. Other ensign there was 
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not. Cortes and his cavalry led the column, which 
was of all the arms except artillery ; that remained 
with De Olid to take care’of the palace. 

And never was precaution more timely; for 
hardly had the gate closed upon the outgoers, 
before the good captain sent his garrison to the 
walls, once more menaced by the infidels. 

The preparations of Escobar, as we have seen, 
had been under Io’s view ; so the prince, divining 
the object, drew after him a strong support, and 
hastened to keep the advantage of the stairways. 
On one of the eastern terraces he met the ’tzin 
ascending. There was hurried salutation between ~ 
them. 

“Look you for Hualpa?” asked Io’, observing 
the ’tzin search the company inquiringly. 

“Yes. He should be here.” 

The boy’s face and voice fell. 

“T would he were, good ’tzin. He left me on 
the azoteas. With the look of one who had de- 
voted himself, he embraced me. His last words 
were, ‘Tell the ’tzin I have gone to make for him 
a way into the palace.’”” And thereupon Io’ told 
the story through, simply and sorrowfully ; at the 
end the listener kissed him, and said, — 

“T will find the way he made for me.” 

There was a silence, very brief, however, for a 
burst of yells from below warned them of the 
fight begun. Then the ’tzin, recalled to himself, 
gave orders. 

“Care of the gods is mine now. Leave me 
these friends, and go, and with the people at com- 
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_ mand, bring stones and timbers, all you find, and 
heap them ready for use on the terraces at the 
head of each stairway. Go quickly, so may you 
earn the double blessing of Huitzil’ and Tezca’ !” 
Ina little time the ’tzin stood upon the last step 
of the lowest stairway ; nor did he lift hand until 
Escobar, half spent with exertion, confronted him 
shield to shield. The result has been told. 
_ And then were shown the qualities which, as 
a fighting man, raised the ’tzin above rivalry 
amongst his people. The axe in his hand was but 
another form of the maguahuit/; and that his 
shield was of the Christian style mattered not, — 
he was its perfect master. With a joyous cry, he 
rushed upon the arms outstretched to save the 


fallen captain; played his shield like a shifting 


mirror; rose and fell the axe, now in feint, now in 
foil, but always in circles swifter than eye could 
follow ; striking a victim but once, he amazed and 
dazzled the Spaniards, as in the Moorish wars El 
Zagel, the Moor, amazed and dazzled their fathers. 
Nor did he want support. His followers, inspired 
by his example, struggled to keep pace with him. 
On the flanks poured the masses of his country- 


men, in blind fury, content if, with their naked 


hands, they could clutch the weapons that slew 
them. Such valor was not to be resisted by the 
lessening band of Christians, who yielded, at first 
inch by inch, then step by step; at length, in dis- 
order, almost in rout, they were driven from the 
sacred inclosure. 

The victory was decided ; the temple was safe, 
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and the insult punished! The air shook with the 


deep music of the drum; in the streets the com- 
panies yelled as if drunk; the temple was beau- 
tiful with waving sashes and tossing shields and 
banners ; and on the azoteas of the great pile, in 
presence of the people, the priests appeared and 
danced their dance of triumph, —a horrible sat- 
urnalia. The fight had been a trial of power 
between the gods Christian and Aztec, and lo, 
Huitzil’ was master ! 

The ’tzin felt the sweetness of the victory, and 
his breast filled with heroic impulses. Standing 


in the gate of the coatapantli, he saw the breach - 


Hualpa had made in the wall inclosing the palace, 
noticed that the ascent to the base of the gorge 
was easy, and the gorge itself now wide enough 


to admit of the passage of several men side by 


side. The temptation was strong, the possibilities 
alluring, and he fixed his purpose. 

“Tt is the way he made for me, and I will tread 
it. Help me, O God of my fathers!”’ 

So he resolved, so he prayed. 

And forthwith messengers ran to the chiefs on 
the four sides of the palace with orders for them 
to pass the wall. From the dead Spaniards the 
armor was stripped, and arms taken; and the rob- 
bers, fourteen caciques, men notable for skill and 
courage, stood up under cuirass, and helm or 
morion, and with pike and battle-axe of Christian 
manufacture, covered, nevertheless, with pagan 
trappings. 

Still standing in the gateway, the ’tzin saw the 
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_ companies in the street begin the assault. Swelled 
_ their war-cries as never before, for the inspiration 


of the victory was upon them also; rattled the 
tambours, brayed the conchs, danced the priests, 
and from the temple and housetops poured the 
missiles in a darkening cloud. Within his view a 
hundred ladders were planted, and crowded with 
eager climbers. At the gorge of the breach men 
struggled with each other to make the passage 
first. He called a messenger :— 

“Take this ring to the prince Io’,” he said. 
“Tell him the house of the gods is once more in. 
his care.” Then to his chosen caciques he turned, 
saying, “ Follow me, O countrymen!” 

With that, he walked swiftly to the breach ; 


calm, collected, watchful, silent, he walked. His 


companions shouted his war-cry. From mouth to 
mouth it passed, thrilling and inspiring, — 

““Up, up, Tlateloco! Up, up, over the wall! 
The ’tzin is with us!”’ 

Meantime the beseiged were not idle; over the 
crest of the parapet the Tlascalans fought suc- 
cessfully ; through the ports and embrasures the 
Christians kept up their fire of guns great and 
small. Nevertheless, to the breach the ’tzin went 
without stopping. 

“ Clear the way!” he cried. 

The guns within made answer; a shower of 
blood drenched him from head to foot. Except 
of the dead, the way was clear! A rush through 
the slippery gorge, — a shout, — and he was inside 
the inclosure, backed by his caciques. And as he 
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went in, Cortes passed out, marching to storm the 
temple. - 

No doubt or hesitation on the ’tzin’s part now ; 
no looking about, uncertain what to do, while bow- 
men and gunners made a mark of him. He spoke 
to his supporters, and with them faced to the 
right, and cleared the banquette of Tlascalans. 
Over the wall, thus cleared, and through the 
breach leaped his people ; and as they came, the 
iron shields covered them, and they multiplied 
rapidly. 

About eight hundred Spaniards, chiefly Nar- 
vaez’s men, defended the palace. They fought, 


but not with the spirit of the veterans, and were. 


pushed slowly backward. As they retired, wider 


grew the space of undefended wall; like waves _ 


over a ship’s side, in poured the companies; the 
Aztecs fell by scores, yet they increased by hun- 
dreds. 


Again the sick and wounded staggered from 


their quarters ; again De Olid brought his reserves 
into action; again the volleys shook the palace, 
and wrapped it in curtains of smoke, whiter and 
softer than bridal veils : still the infidels continued 
to master the walls and the space within. By and 
by the gates fell into their hands; and then, in- 
deed, all Seemed lost to the Christians. 

The stout heart of the good Captain Christobal 
was well tempered for the trial. To the windows 
and lesser entrances of the buildings he sent 
guards, stationing them inside; then, in front of 
the four great doors, he drew his men back, and 
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fought on, so that the palace was literally girt 
with a belt of battle. 
_ An hour like that I write of seems a long time 
to a combatant; on this occasion, however, one é 
there was, not a combatant, to whom, possibly, 
the time seemed much longer. In his darkened 
chamber sat the king, neither speaking nor spoken Res 
to, though surrounded by his court. He must 
have heard the cries of his people ; knowing them ; 
so near, in fancy, at least, he must have seen their 
heroism and slaughter. Had he no thought in 
_ sympathy with them? no prayer for their suc- ‘ 
cess? no hope for himself even? Who may an- : 
swer ?— so many there are dead in the midst of 
, life. 
_ At length the ’tzin became weary of the mode 
: of attack, which, after all, was but a series of 
hand-to-hand combats along lengthened lines, that 
might last till night, or, indeed, as long as there 
were men to fill the places of the fallen. To the 
companies crowding the conquered space before 
the eastern front of the palace, he passed an 
order: a simultaneous forward movement from 
the rear took place; the intervals between the 
ranks were closed up; a moment of fusion, —a 
pressure; then a welding together of the whole 
mass followed. After that words may not convey 
the scene. The unfortunates who happened to be 
engaged were first pushed, then driven, and finally 
shot forward, like dead weights. Useless all skill, 
useless strength; the opposite lines met; blood 
flew as from a hundred fountains; men, impaled 
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on opposing weapons, died, nailed together face _ 


to face. As the only chance for life, very many — 
fell down, and were smothered. 

The defenders broke in an instant. Back, back 
they went, — back to the guns, which, for a time, 
served as breakwaters to the wave ; then past the 
guns, almost to the wall, forced there by the aw- 
ful impetus of the rush. 

The truly great leaders of men are those who, 
invoking storms, stand out and brave them when 
they come. Such was Guatamozin. The surge I 
have so faintly described caught him foremost in 
the fighting line of his people, and flung him upon ~ 
his antagonists. With his shield he broke the 
force of the collision ; the cuirass saved him from 
their points; close wedged amongst them, they_ 
could not strike him. Tossed like so much drift, 
backward they went, forward he. Numbers of 
them fell and disappeared. When, at last, the 
impetus of the movement was nigh spent, he 
found himself close by the principal door of the 
palace. But one man stood before him, —a war- 
rior with maquahuztl lifted to strike. The ’tzin 
raised his shield, and caught the blow; then, upon 
his knee, he looked up, and saw the face, and 
heard the exulting yell, of —Iztlil’, the Tezcucan ! 
Whirled the weapon again. The noble Aztec 
summoned all his spirit; death glared upon him 
through the burning eyes of his hated rival; up, 
clear to vision, rose all dearest things, — gods, 
country, glory, love. Suddenly the raised arm 
fell; down dropped the maguahuit/; and upon 
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‘the shield down dropped Iztlil’ himself, carrying 
the ’tzin with him. 

The Tezcucan seemed dead. 

A friendly hand helped the ’tzin to his feet. 
He was conscious, as he arose, of a strange calm 
in the air; the clamor and furious stir of the 
combat were dying away; he stood in the midst 
of enemies, but they were still, and did not even 
look at him. A shield not his own covered his 
breast ; he turned, and lo! the face of Hualpa! 

“Whence came you ?” asked the ’tzin. 

“ From the palace.” 

“Thanks ” — " 

2 “Not now,” not now, said Hualpa in a low q 
voice. ‘“ The gods who permitted me to save you, 

_ O’tzin, have not been able to save themselves. 7 

Look! to the temple!” 

His eyes followed Hualpa’s directing finger, 
and the same astonishment that held his enemies 
motionless around him, the same horror that, in . 
the full tide of successful battle, had so instantly 
stayed his countrymen, seized him also. He 
stood transfixed, —a man turned to stone! 

The towers of the temple were in flames ; and, 
yet more awful, the image of Huitzil’, rolled to 
the verge of the azoteas, was tottering to its fall! 
A thousand hands were held up instinctively, — 
a groan,—a long cry, —and down the stairway 
and terraces, grinding and crashing, thundered the 
idol. Tezca’ followed after, and the sacrificial 
stone; then the religion of the Aztecs was ended 
forever. 
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spectators raised their eyes to the azoteas, lo! 
Olmedo and his crucifix! The faithful servant | 


of Christ had performed his: mission; he had 


burst the last gate, and gained the last mountain | 


in the way; and now, with bared head, and face 
radiant with sublime emotion, he raised the sym- 
bol of salvation high up in view of all the tribes, 
and, in the name of his Master, and for his Mas- 


ter's Church, forever, by that simple ceremony, © 


took possession of the New World. 


And marvelous to relate further, the tribes, © 
awed if not conquered, bowed their heads in © 


peace. Even the companies in the palace yard 
marched out over their dead, and gave up the 


victory so nearly won. Guatamozin and Hualpa_ 


followed them, but with their faces to the foe. 
Needless the defiance: as they went, not a word 
was spoken, not a hand lifted. For the time, all 
was peace. 
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S Cortes, at the head of his 
column, drew near the gate 
of the coatapantlz, he saw the 


that side of the temple oc- 
cupied by warriors, and the 
edge of the azoteas above lined with pa- 
bas, chanting in dismal harmony with the 
deep music of the great drum. Ensigns and 
symbols of unknown meaning and rich regalia 
pranked the dull gray faces of the pile with holi- 
day splendors. Little note, however, gave he to 
the beautiful effect. 
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“God helping us,” he said to his cavaliers, ~ 
and with such gravity that they knew him unusu-_ 


ally impressed with the task before them, — “God 
helping us, gentlemen, we will do a deed now that 


hath no likeness in the wars of men. Commend ~— 


we ourselves each, and all who follow us, to the 
holy Christ, who cometh yonder on the staff of 
Father Olmedo.” 

So saying, he reversed his sword, and carried 
the crossed handle softly and reverently to the 
bars of his helmet, and all who heard him did 
likewise. . 


In front of the gate, under a shower of arrows, © 


he stopped to adjust the armlets of his shield, for 
his hand was yet sore; then, settling in his saddle 


again, he spurred his horse through the entrance_ 


into the inclosure. 

Right into the mass waiting to receive him he 
broke, and whom his sword left untouched the 
trained steed bore down. After him charged the 
choicest spirits of the conquest, animated with 
generous rivalry and the sublime idea that this 
time the fight was for God and His Church. 
And so, with every thrust of sword and every 
plunge of horse, out rang their cries. 

“On, on, for love of Christ! Death to the infi- 
dels! Down with the false gods !” 

On the side of the infidels there was no yield- 
ing, for the ground was holy ground to them. 
When their frail weapons were broken, they flung 
themselves empty-handed upon the nearest rider, 
or under the horses, and, dying even, tried to 
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a death. In their aid, the pavement became heaped 

with bodies, and so slippery with blood that a 
number of the horses fell down; and, in such 
cases, if the rescue came not quickly they and 
their riders were lost. Indeed, so much did this 
peril increase that Cortes, when his footmen were 
fairly in the yard, dismounted the horsemen the 
better to wage the fight. 

At length resistance ceased : the inclosure was 
won, The marble floor bore awful evidences of 
the prowess of one party and the igs of 

_ the other. 

The Christians took up their wounded, and 

carried them tenderly to the shade, for the sun 
_ blazed down from the cloudless sky. 

Around Cortes gathered the captains, resting 
themselves. 

“The Tlascalans must hold the yard,” he said, 
well pleased, and with raised visor. ‘That charge 
I commit to thee, Lugo.” 

_ Lugo bared his face, and said sullenly, — 

“Thou knowest, Sefior, that I am accustomed 
to obey thee questionless ; but this liketh me 
not, I”— ai 

“By the love of Christ ” — 

“Even so, Sefior,” said Lugo, interrupting him 
in turn. “I feel bidden by love of Christ to go 
up and help cast down the accursed idols.” 

The face of the crafty leader changed quickly. 

“ Ola, father!” he said. ‘ Here is one malcon- 
tent, because I would have him stay and take care 
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of us while we climb the stairways. What say’st — 


thou?” 

Olmedo answered solemnly, ‘What ye have in 
mind now, Sefiores, —the disgrace of the false 
gods who abide in this temple of abominations, 
——is what hath led us here. And now that the 
end is at hand, the least circumstance is to be 
noted; for the wise hear God as often in the 
small voice as in the thunder. Doubt not, doubt 
not ; the prompting of the good captain is from 
Him. Be this lower duty to the unassoilzied 
-Tlascalans: go we as the love of Christ calleth. 


Verily, he who doeth this work well, though his | 


sins be many as the sands of the sea, yet shall he 
become as purity itself, and be blessed forever. 


Take thy measures quickly, Sefior, and let us be_ 


gone.” 

« Amen, amen !”’ said the cavaliers ; and Cortes, 
crossing himself, hastened in person to make dis- 
positions for the further emprise. 

The Tlascalans he set to hold the coatapantli 
from attack without. To the arquebusiers and 
cross-bowmen he gave orders to cover him with 
their fire while he climbed the-stairways and was 
driving the enemy around the terraces. When 
the azoteas was gained, they were to ascend, and 
take part in the crowning struggle for the sanc- 
tuaries. The cavalry, already dismounted, were 
to go with him in the assault. To the latter, 
upon rejoining them, he said, — 

“In my judgment, gentlemen, the fighting we 
go to now is of the kind wherein the sword is 
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better than axe or lance; therefore, put away all 
else. x 
~ He took place at the head, with Aivararlo and 
- Sandoval next him in the column. 
“And thou, father?” he asked. 
Olmedo raised his crucifix, and, looking up, 
said, — 
 “ Hagase tu voluntad en la tierra asi como en el 
ctelo.” + Then to Cortes, “TI will follow these, my 
children.”’ 
“ Forward, then! Christ with us, and all the 
- saints!” cried Cortes. “Adelante! Christo y 
Santiago !” ; 

In a moment they were swiftly climbing the 

lower stairway of the temple. 
_ Meantime Io’, from the azoteas, kept watch on 
the combats below. Two figures charmed his 
gaze, —that of Cortes and that of the ’tzin, — 
both, in their separate ways, moving forward 
slowly but certainly. Before he thought of de- 
scending, the Christians were in the precinct of 
_ the coatapantl:, and after them streamed the long 
line of Tlascalans. 

As we have seen, the prince had been in battles, 
and more than once felt the joyous frenzy nowhere 
else to be found; but now a dread fell upon him. 
Did Malinche’s dream of conquest reach the gods ? 
Again and again he turned to the sanctuaries, but 
the divine wrath came not forth, — only the so- 
norous throbs of the drum. Once he went into 
the presence chamber, which was full of kneeling 


1 Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
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‘pabas. The ¢eofuctli stood before the altar pray- _ 
ing. Io’ joined in the invocation; but miracle 
there was not, neither was there help; for when | 
he came out, all the yard around the temple was ~ 


Malinche’s. - 

Then Io’ comprehended that this attack, unlike 
Escobar’s, was of method ; for the ways of succor, 
which were also those of retreat, were all closed. 
The supreme trial had come early in his career. 
His spirit arose; he saw himself the stay of the 
religion of his fathers ; the gods leaned upon him. 
On the roof and terraces were some two thousand 


warriors, the fighting children of the valley: Tez- - 


cucans, with countless glorious memories to sus- 
tain their native pride; Cholulans, eager to avenge 


the sack of their city and the massacre of their 
countrymen; Aztecs, full of the superiority of 


race, and the inspiration of ages of empire. They 
would fight to the last man. He could trust them, 
as the ‘tzin had trusted him. The struggle, more- 
over, besides being of special interest on account 
of its religious character, would be in mid-air, 
with the strangers and all the tribes and com- 
panies as witnesses. So, with his caciques, he 
went down to the landing at the top of the lower 
stairway. 

A yell saluted Cortes when, at the head of the 
cavaliers, he appeared on the steps, and, sword in 
hand and shield overhead, commenced the perilous 
ascent. At the same time javelins and spears 
began to rain upon the party from the first terrace. 
Up they hurried. Half the height was gained and 
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3) ot a man hurt, —not a foot delayed! Then, 
_ slowly at first, but with longer leaps and increas- 


ing force, a block of stone was started down the 


stairs. Fortunately, the steps were broad, having 


been built for the accommodation of processions. 
Down sped a warning cry; down as swiftly 
plunged the danger. Olmedo saw three figures 
of men in iron follow it headlong to the bottom; 
fast they fell, but not too fast for his words of 
absolution ; before the victims touched the pave- 
ment, their sins were forgiven, and their souls at 
rest in Paradise. 

The stones and timbers placed on the landing 
by the ’tzin’s order were now laid hold of, and 
rolled and dragged to the steps and hurled down, 
Thus ten Christians more were slain. Even 
Cortes, deeming escape impossible, turned his 
battle-cry into a prayer, and not in vain! From 
below, the arquebusiers and cross-bowmen sud- 
denly opened fire, which they kept so close that, 
on the landing, the dead and wounded speedily 
outnumbered the living. 

“The saints are with us! Forward, swords of 
the Church !” cried Cortes. 

Before the infidels recovered from their panic, 
he passed the last step, and stood upon the ter- 
race. And there, first in front of him, first to 
meet him, was Io’, whom pride and zeal would not 
permit to retire. 

The meeting — combat it can hardly be called 
—was very brief. The blades of Io’s maguahuztl 
broke at the first blow. Cortes replied with a 
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hapless boy out of reach-of the second thrust 
and took his place before the conqueror. — 
The terrace so hardly gained was smoothly 


paved, and wide enough for ten men to securely 


walk abreast ; on the outer side there was no rail- 
ing or guard of any kind, nothing but a descent of 
such height as to make a fall certainly fatal. Four 
times the smooth, foot-worn pavement extended 
around the temple, broken in its course by six 
grand stairways, the last of which landed on the 


azoteas, one hundred and fifty feet above the level » 


of the street. Such was the highway of the gods, 
up which the adventurous Christians essayed to 
march, fighting. nee 

“To my side, Sandoval! And ye, ‘Alvarado 
Morla, Lugo, Ordas, Duero, —to my side!” said 
Cortes, defending himself the while. “Make with 


me a line of shields across the way. Let me hear © 


your voices. No battle-cry here but Christ and 
St. James! When ye are ready, shout, that I may 
hear ye!” 

One by one the brave gentlemen took their 
places; then rose the cry, “ Christo y Santiago ! 
Christo y Santiago !” 

And then the voice of Cortes, — 

“Forward, my friends! Push the dogs! No 
quarter! Christo y Santiago !” 

Behind the line of shields moved the other 
cavaliers, eager to help when help should be 
needed. 
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And then were shown the excellences of the 


_ sword in a master’s hand. The best shields of 


the infidels could not bar its point; it overcame 
resistance so quietly that men fell, wounded, or 


slain outright, before they thought themselves in 


danger ; it won the terrace, and so rapidly that the 
Christians were themselves astonished. 

“ Ola, companeros !” said Cortes, who in the 
fiercest mé/ée was still the watchful captain. 
“Ola! Yonder riseth the second stairway. That 
the heathen may not use the vantage against us, 
keep we close to this pack. On their~ heels ! 
Closer!” 

So they mounted the steps of the second stair- 
way, fighting; and the crowd which they kept 


_ between them and the enemy on the landing was 


a better cover even than the fire of the bowmen 
and arquebusiers. And so the terraces were all 
taken. Of the eight other Christians who fell 
under the stones and logs rolled upon them from 
the heights above, two lived long enough to be 
shrived by the faithful Olmedo. 

The azoteas of the temple has been already 
described as a broad, paved area, unobstructed 
except by the sacrificial stones and the sanctuaries 
of Huitzil’ and Tezca’. A more dreadful place 
for battle cannot be imagined. The coming and 
going of worshipers, singly or in processions, and 
of barefooted pabas, to whom the dizzy height 
was all the world, had worn its surface smooth as 
furbished iron. If, as the combat rolled slowly 
around the terraces, rising higher, and nearer the 
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chiefs and warriors on the summit, — if, in faint- 
ness of heart or hope, they looked for a way of — 
escape, the sky and the remote horizon were all 
they saw: escape was impossible. 

With many others disabled by wounds, Io’ 
ascended to the azoteas in advance of the fight ; 
not in despair, but as the faithful might, never 
doubting that, when the human effort failed, 
Huitzil’, the Omnipotent, would defend himself. 
He passed through the ranks, and with brave 
words encouraged the common resolve to conquer 
or die. Stopping upon the western verge, he 


looked down upon the palace, and lo! there was a — 


rest in the assault, except where the ’tzin fought, 
with his back to the temple; and the thousands 


were standing still, their faces upturned, — each. 


where the strange truce found him, — to behold 
the hunted gods in some majestic form at last 
assert their divinity. So Io’ knew, by the whisper- 
ings of his own faith. eal 
Again he turned prayerfully to the sanctuaries. 
At that instant Cortes mounted the last step of 
the last stairway, —after him the line of shields, 
and all the cavaliers, — after them again, Olmedo 
with his crucifix! Then was wrought an effect, 
simple enough of itself, but so timely that the 
good man—forgetful that the image of Christ 
dead on the cross is nothing without the story of 
his perfect love and sorrowful death — found be- 
lievers when he afterwards proclaimed it a mira- 
cle. He held the sacred effigy up to. be seen by 
all the infidels; they gazed at it as at a god un- 
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riendly to their gods, and waited in awe for the 


_ beginning of a struggle between the divine rivals ; 
_and while they waited, Cortes and his cavaliers 


perfected their formation upon the azozeas, and 
the bowmen and arquebusiers began to climb the 
second stairway of the ascent. The moment of 
advantage was lost to the Aztecs, and they —_ 
the penalty, 

Io’ waited with the rest ; csoea crucifix to sanc- 
tuary, and sanctuary to ieee he turned ; yet 
the gods nursed their power. At last he awoke ; 
too late! there was no escape. Help of man was 


not possible, and the gods seemed to have aban- 


doned him. 

“Tezcuco! Cholula! Tenochtitlan! Up, up, 

+a ; 

Over the azoteas his words rang piercing clear, 
and through the ranks towards the Christians he 
rushed. The binding of the spell was broken. 
Shook the banners, pealed war-cry, conch, and 
atabal, —and the battle was joined. 

“ Holdfast until our brethren come; then shal: 
our swords drink their fill! Christo y Santiago !” 

Never was the voice of Cortes more confident. 

Need, nevertheless, had the cavaliers for ali 
their strength and skill, even the nicest cunning 
of fence and thrust. Every joint of their harness 
was searched by javelin and spear, and the clang 
of maquahuitls against the faces of their shields 
was as the noise of a thousand armeros at work. 
The line swayed and bent before the surge, now 
yielding, now recovering, at times ready to break, 
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and then — death awaited them all on the terraces _ 
below. For life they plied their swords, —no, | 


not for life alone; behind’ them to and fro strode 
Olmedo. 


fe 


« Strike, and spare not!” he cried. “Lo the ~ 


gates of hell yonder, but they shall not prevail. 
Strike for Holy Church, whose swords ye are! 
For Holy Cross, and room to worship above the 
Baals of heathendom! For glory here, and eternal 
life hereafter !” 

So he cried as he strode; and the crucifix on 
his lance and the saintly words on his lips were 


better than trumpets, better than a hundred Cids | 


in reserve, 
The great drum, which had been for a while 


silent, at this juncture burst-out again ; and still_ 


more to inflame the infidels, forth from the sanc- 
tuaries the pabas poured, and dispersed them- 
selves, leaping, dancing, singing, through the 


ranks. Doubtless they answered the Christian 


priest, promise for promise; and with even greater 
effect ; the calm and self-possessed among their 
people became zealots, and the Bee became 
frantic madmen. 

At last the bowmen and arquebusiers appeared 
upon the scene. When Cortes saw them, — their 
line formed, matches lighted, bows drawn, — he 
drew out of the combat to give them directions. 

“ Viva companeros !” he said, with a vivacity 
peculiar to himself, “I bid ye welcome. The 
temple and its keepers are ours. Wewith swords 
will now go forward. Keep ye the stairway, and 
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take care of our flanks. Ply your bolts, — ply 


_ them fast, — and spare not a cur in the kennel !” 

They made no answer, spake not a word. 
Stolidly, grimly they gazed at him under their 
morions; they knew their duty, and he knew 
them. Once more he turned to the fight. 

“To the sanctuaries!” he shouted to the cava- 
liers. ‘We have come for the false gods: let 
us at them. Charge, gentlemen, Christ with us! 
Forward all!” 

Back came their response, “Forward! Christo 
— y Santiago!” 

They advanced their shields suddenly ; the play 
of their swords redoubled ; the weapons in front 
of them splintered like reeds; war-cries half ut- 
_ tered turned to screams; under foot blood ran 
like water, and feathered panoply and fallen men, 
dying and dead, blotted out the pavement. Sur- 
prised, bewildered, baffled, the bravest of the in- 
fidels perished ; the rest gave way or were pushed 
helplessly back; and the dismay thus excited 
rose to panic when the bowmen and arquebusiers 
joined in the combat. A horrible confusion en- 
sued. Hundreds threw away their arms, and ran 
wildly around the azozeas ; some flung themselves 
from the height; some climbed the sanctuaries ; 
some took to piteous imploration of the doomed 
idols ; others, in blind fury, rushed empty-handed 
upon the dripping swords. 

Steadily, as a good craft divides the current 
and its eddies, Cortes made way to the sanctu- 
aries, impatient to possess the idols, that, at one 
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blow, he might crush the faith they represented ; 
after which he made no doubt of the submission ~ 
of the nations in arms. A rare faculty that 
which, in the heat of battle, can weave webs of 
policy, and in the mind’s eye trace out lines of 
wise conduct. 

When, at last, the end was nigh, such of the 
pabas as survived withdrew themselves from the 
delirious mob, and assembled around the sacrificial 
stones. Some of them were wounded ; on many 
the black gowns hung in shreds; all of them had 
one purpose more, usually the last to linger in an 
enthusiast’s heart. There, where they had wit- — 
nessed so many sacrifices, and, in eager observ- 
ance of auguries, overlooked or savagely enjoyed 
the agony of the victims, they came themselves. 
to die, —there the sword found them; and from 
their brave, patient death we may learn that 
Satan hath had his martyrs as well as Christ. 

About the same time another body collected 
in the space before the ~presence chamber of 
Huitzil’. They were the surviving caciques, with 
Io’ in their midst. Having borne him out of the 
fray, they now took up a last position to defend 
him and the gods. 

Upon them also the battle had laid a heavy 
hand ; most of them were hurt and bleeding ; of 
their beautiful regalia only fragments remained ; 
some were without arms of any kind, some bore 
headless javelins or spears; a few had magua- 
huitls. Not aword was spoken: they, too, had 
come to die, and the pride of their race forbade 
repining. 
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They saw the last of the pabas fgll; then the 
rapacious swords, to complete the work, came to 
them. In the front strode Cortes. His armor 
shone brightly, and his shield, though spotted 
with blood, was as a mirror from which the sun’s 
rays shot, like darts, into the eyes of the infidels 


attracted by its brightness. 


Suddenly, three warriors, unarmed, rushed upon 
him ; his sword passed through one of them; the 
others caught him in their arms. So quick, so 
bold and desperate was the action that, before 
he could resist or his captains help him, he was 
lifted from his feet and borne away. 

“Help, gentlemen! Rescue!” he cried. 

Forward sprang Sandoval, forward Alvarado, 


_ forward the whole line. The caciques interposed 


themselves. Played the swords then never so fast 
and deadly, — still the wall of men endured. 

Cortes with all his armor was a cumbrous bur- 
then ; yet the warriors bore him swiftly toward the 
verge of the azoteas. No doubt of their purpose: 
fair and stately were the halls awaiting them in 
the Sun, if they but took the leap with him! He 
struggled for life, and called on the saints, and 
vowed vows; at the last moment, one of them 
stumbled and fell; thereupon he broke away, 
regained his feet, and slew them both. 

In the door of the sanctuary of Huitzil’, mean- 
time, Io’ stood, biding the sure result of the 
unequal struggle. Again and again he had 
striven to get to the enemy; but the devoted 
caciques closed their circle against him as com- 
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pactly as agginst them. Nearer shone the resist- _ 
less blades, —nearer the inevitable death. The © 


rumble and roar of the drum poured from the 
chamber in mighty throbs; at times he caught 
glimpses of the azofeas strewn with bloody wreck ; 
a sense of the greatness of the calamity seized 
him, followed by the sullen calm which, in brave 
men dying, is more an accusation of fate than 
courage, resignation, or despair; upon his facul- 
ties came a mist ; he shouted the old war-cry of 
the ’tzin, and scarcely heard himself; the loves 
and hopes that had made his young life beautiful 


seemed to rise up and fly away, not in the air-line © 


of birds, but with the slow, eccentric flight of 
star-winged butterflies; then the light faded and 


the sky darkened; he reeled and staggered, but _ 
while falling, felt himself drawn into the presence 


chamber, and looking up saw the face of the Zeo- 
tuctlt, and heard the words, “I loved your father, 
and he loved the god, who may yet save us. 
Come, come!” The loving hands took off his 
warlike trappings, and covering him with the 
frock of a paba set him on the step of the altar 
at the feet of the god; then the darkness became 
perfect, and he knew no more. 

Directly there was a great shout within the 
chamber, blent with the clang of armor and iron- 
shod feet; the ¢eofuctdz turned, and confronted 
Olmedo, with Cortes and the cavaliers. 

The Christian priest dropped his. lance to the 
floor, threw back his cowl, raised his visor, and 
pointing to the crucifix gazed proudly into the 
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face of the infidel pontiff, who. andivered with’ a 
look high and scornful, as became the first and 
last servant of a god so lately the ruler of the 
universe. And while they faced each other, the 
beating of the drum ceased, and the clamor stilled, 
until nothing was heard but the breathing of the 
conquerors, tired with slaughter. = 
Then Cortes said, — 
“Glory to Christ, whose victory this is! Thou, 
father, art his priest, let thy will be done. Speak!” 
Olmedo turned to that quarter of the chamber 
where, by permission of Montezuma, a Christian 
shrine and cross had been erected: shrine and 
! Answered he then, — e 
cross were gone? , : a b 
: 


“The despoiler hath done his work. Vengeance 

- is mine, saith the Lord. Take this man,” pointing 

to the /feotucti, “and bind him, and lead him 
hence.” 

Alvarado stepped forward, and took off the 
massive silver chain which he habitually wore 
twice encircling his neck, and falling down low 
over his breast-plate ; with it he bound the wrists 
of the prisoner, who once, and once only, cast an 

appealing glance up to the stony face of the idol. 
As they started to lead him off, his eyes fell upon 
Io’ ; by a sign and look of pity, he directed their 
attention to the boy. 

| “ He is not dead,” said Sandoval, after examina- 
tion. 

“Take him hence, also,’ Olmedo ordered. “ At 

leisure to-morrow we can learn what importance 
he hath.” 


. 
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Hardly were the captives out when the chamber — 
became a scene of wild iconoclasm. The smoking | 


censers were overthrown ; the sculpturings on the 
walls were defaced; the altar was rifled of the 
rich accumulation of gifts; fagots snatched from 
the undying fires in front of the sanctuaries were 
applied to the carved and gilded wood-work ; and 
amid the smoke, and with shouting and laughter 
and the noisy abandon of schoolboys at play, the 
zealots despoiled the gigantic image of its orna- 
ments and treasure,—of the bow and golden 
arrows in its hands; the feathers of humming- 
birds on its left foot; the necklace of gold and 
silver hearts; the serpent enfolding its waist in 
coils glistening with pearls and precious stones. 


A hundred hands then pushed the monster from - 


its sitting-place, and rolled it out of the door, and 
finally off the azoteas. Tezca’ shared the same 
fate. The greedy flames mounted to the towers, 
and soon not a trace of the ages of horrible wor- 
ship remained, except the smoking walls of the 
ruined sanctuaries. 

Down from the heights marched the victors ; 


_ into the palace they marched}-and not a hand 


was raised against them on the way; the streets 
were almost deserted. 

“ Bien !” said Cortes, as he dismounted once 
more in front of his quarters. “J/uy dten! We 
have their king and chief-priests ; we have burned 
their churches, disgraced their gods, and slain their 
nobles by the thousand. The war is over, gen- 
tlemen ; let us to our couches. Welcome rest! 
welcome peace !”’ 
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_ verity, went to rest, though the sun flamed in the 

a brassy sky ; but rest there was not; ere dreams 

could follow slumber, the trumpets sounded, and 
the battle was on again, fiercer than ever. 

The sun set, and the night came; then the 
companies thought to rest; but Cortes, made 
tireless by rage, went out after them, and burned 
a vast district of houses. 

And the flames so filled the sky with brilliance 
that the sun seemed to have stood still just below 
the horizon. 

During the lurid twilight, Olmedo laid away, in 
shallow graves dug for them in the palace garden, 
more than fifty Christians, of whom six and forty 

perished on the temple and its terraces. 
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And the weary army, accepting his words as _ 


XII 


HE chinampa, at its anchorage, 
swung lightly, like an Indian 
cradle pendulous in the air. 
Over it stooped the night, its 
wings of darkness brilliant with the plumage of 
stars. The fire in the city kindled by Cortes 
still fitfully reddened the horizon in that direc- 
tion, —a direful answer to those who, remem- 
bering the sweetness of peace in the beautiful 
valley, prayed for its return with the morning. 

Yeteve, in the hammock, had lulled herself into 
the sleep of dreams; while, in the canoe, Hualpa 
and the oarsmen slept the sleep of the warrior 
and laborer,—the sleep too deep for dreams. 
Only Tula and the ’tzin kept vigils. 


. _ Just outside the canopy, in sight of the meridian 


— 
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stars, and where the night winds came sighing 
through the thicket of flowers, a petate had been 
spread for them; and now she listened, while he, 
lying at length, his head in her lap, talked of the 
sorrowful time that had befallen. 

He told her of the manzas, and their destruc- 
tion; of how Hualpa had made way to the 
presence of Nenetzin, and how she had saved 
his life; and as the narrative went on, the lis- 
tener’s head drooped low over the speaker’s face, 
and there were sighs and tears which might have 
been apportioned between the lost sister and the 
unhappy lover; he told of the attack upon the 
palace, and of the fall of Iztlil’, and how, when 
the victory was won, Malinche flung the gods 
from the temple, and so terrified the companies 
that they fled. 

“Then, O Tula, my hopes fell down. A 
people without gods, broken in spirit, and with 
duty divided between two kings, are but grass to 
be trodden. And Io’,—so young, so brave, so 
faithful ”’ — 

He paused, and there was a long silence, 
devoted to the prince’s memory. Then he 
resumed, — 

“Tn looking out over the lake, you may have 
noticed that the city has been girdled with men 
in canoes, —an army, indeed, unaffected by the 
awful spectacle of the overthrow of the gods. I 
brought them up, and in their places sent the 
companies that had failed me. So, as the sun 
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went down, I was able to pour fresh thousands | 
upon Malinche. How I rejoiced to see them pass _ 


the wall with Hualpa, and’ grapple with the stran- 
gers! All my hopes came back again. That the 
enemy fought feebly was not a fancy. Watching, 
wounds, battle, and care have wrought upon 
them. They are wasting away. A little longer, 
— two days,—a day even, —patience, sweet- 
heart, patience !” 

There was silence again, —the golden silence 
of lovers, under the stars, hand in hand, dreaming. 


The ’tzin broke the spell to say, in lower tones 


and with longer intervals, — 
“Men must worship, O Tula, and there can 
be no worship without faith. So I had next to 


renew the sacred fire and restore the gods. The_ 


first was easy: I had only to start a flame from 
the embers of the sanctuaries; the fire that 
burned them was borrowed from that kept imme- 
morially on the old altars. The next duty was 
harder. The images were not of themselves more 
estimable than other stones; neither were the 
jewels that adorned them more precious than 
others of the same kind: their sanctity was from 
faith alone. The art of arts is to evoke the faith 
of men: make me, O sweetheartsmake me master 
of that art, and, as the least of possibilities, I 
will make gods of things least godly. In the 
places where they had fallen, at the foot of the 
temple, I set the images up, and gave each an 
altar, with censers, holy fire, and all the furniture 
of worship. By and by, they shall be raised again 
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to the azoteas ; and when we renew the empire, 
. we will build for them sanctuaries richer even 
than those of Cholula. If the faith of our people 
demand more, then’? — 
He hesitated. 
“Then, what ?” she ack 
He shuddered, and said lower than ever, “I 
will unseal the caverns of Quetzal’, and, — more 
I cannot answer now.” 
The influence of Mualox was upon him yet. 
“ And if that fail ?”” she persisted. 
; Not until the stars at the time overhead had ! a 
passed and been succeeded by others as lustrous a 
: did he answer, — 
j 
[ 
} 


“And if that fail? Then we will build a = 
_temple, — one without images, — a temple to the 
One Supreme God. So, O Tula, shall the pro- 
paery of the king, oe father, be fulfilled in our 
day.” 
And with that up sprang a breeze of summery 
warmth, lingering a while -to wanton with the 
- tresses of the willow, and swing the flowery 
island half round the circle of its anchorage ; and 
from the soothing hand on his forehead, or the 
reposeful motion of the chzxampa, the languor of 
sleep stole upon his senses; yet recollection of 
the battle and its cares was hard to be put away. 
“T should have told you,” he said in a vanish- 
ing voice, “that when the companies abandoned 
us, I went first to see our uncle, the lord Cui- 
tlahua. The guards at the door refused me admit- 
tance ; the king was sick, they said.” 
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A tremor shook the hand on his forehead, and 
larger grew the great eyes bending over him. 

“Did they say of what he was sick?” she 
asked. 

“ Of the plague.” 

«And what is that ?” 

“ Death,” he answered, and next moment fell 
asleep. 


Over her heart, to hush the loudness of its 


beating, she clasped her hands; for out of the 
chamber of the almost forgotten, actual as in life, 
stalked Mualox, the paba, saying, as once on the 


temple he said, “You shall be queen in your 


father’s palace.” She saw his beard of fleecy 
white, and his eyes of mystery, and asked herself 
again and again, “ Was he indeed a prophet?” 


And the loving child and faithful subject strove — 


hard to hide from the alluring promise, for in its 
way she descried two living kings, her father and 
her uncle; but it sought her continually, and 
found her, and at last held her as a dream holds a 
sleeper, —held her until the stars heralded the 
dawn, and the ’tzin awoke to go back to the city, 
back to the battle, — from love-to battle. 
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meeeaneesene® FAVE the city, now so nearly 
. won! Surely, father, surely 
thou dost jest with me! ” 

So Cortes said as he sat in 
his chamber, resting his arm on 
@* the table, the while Olmedo 
: poured cold water on his wounded hand. 

The father answered without lifting 
his face, — 

“Go, I say, that we may come back 
assured of holding what we have won.” 

“Sayest thou so,—thou! By my 
conscience, here are honor, glory, em- 
pire! Abandon them, and the treasure, 
a part of which, as thou knowest, I have already 
accounted to his Majesty? No, no; not yet, 
father! I cannot —though thou mayst — forget 
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what Velasquez and my enemies, the velveted 
minions of the court, would say.” 

“Then it is as I feared,” said Olmedo, suspend- 
ing his work, and tossing his hood farther back 
on his shoulders. “It is as I feared. The good 
judgment which hath led us so far so well, and 


given riches to those who care for riches, and ~ 


‘planted the Cross over so many heathen temples 
1s, at lastpat fami 

The father’s manner was solemn and reproach- 
ful. Cortes turned to him inquiringly. ’ 

“ Sefior, thou knowest I may be trusted. Heed 


me. I speak for Christ’s sake,” continued Ol — 


medo. “Leave the city we must. There is not 
corn for two days more; the army is worn down 


with wounds and watching; scarcely canst thou 


thyself hold an axe; the men of Narvaez are 
mutineers ; the garden is full of graves, and it 
hath been said of me that, for want of time, I 


have shorn the burial service of essential Catholic | 


rites= And the enemy, Sefior, the legions that 
broke through the wall last evening, were new 
tribes for the first time in battle. Of what effect 
on them were yesterday's defeats? The gods 
tumbled from the temple have their altars and 
worship already. Thou mayst see them from the 
central turret.” 

The good man was interrupted. Sandoval 
appeared at the door. 

“Come,” said Cortes impatiently. 

The captain advanced to the table, and salut- 
ing, said, in his calm, straightforward way, — 
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©The store for the horses is out ; we fed them 
to-night from the rations of the men. I gave 
Motilla half of mine, and yet she is hungry.” 

At these words, the hand Olmedo was nursing 
closed, despite its wound, as upon a sword-hilt, 
vise-like, and up the master arose, brow and cheek 
gray as if powdered with ashes, and began to 
walk the floor furiously; at last he stopped - 
abruptly :— ' 

“Sandoval, go bid the captains come. I would 
have their opinions as to what we should do. 
Omit none of them. Those who say nothing 
may be witnesses hereafter.” 

The order was given quietly, with a smile even. 
A moment the captain studied his leader’s face, 
and I would not say he did not understand the 


: meaning of the simple words; for of him Cortes 
| afterwards said, “He is fit to command great 
armies.” 


Cortes sat down, and held out the hand for OI- 
medo’s ministrations ; but the father touched him 
caressingly, and said, when Sandoval was gone, — 

“T commend thee, son, with all my soul. Men 
are never so much on trial as when they stand 
face to face with necessity ; the weak fight it, 
and fall; the wise accept it asa servant. So do 
thou now.” 

Cortes’s countenance became chill and sullen. 
“T cannot see the necessity ”’ — 

“Good!” exclaimed Olmedo. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
thou dost, hold fast to that. The captains will 
tell thee otherwise, but ” — 
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“What ?”’ asked Cortes with a sneer. “The 
treasure is vast, —a million fesos or more. Dost 
thou believe they will go and leave it?” 

But Olmedo was intent upon his own thought. 

“ Vira!” he said. “If the captains say there 
is a necessity, do thou put in thy denial; stand 
on thy opinion boldly ; and when thou givest up, 
at last, yield thee to that other necessity, the 
demand of the army. And so” — 

«“ And so,’ Cortes said with a smile, which was 
also a sneer, “andso thou wouldst make a servant 
of one necessity by invoking another.” 

“Yes; another which may be admitted without 
danger or dishonor. Thou hast the idea, my son.” 

“So be it, so be it, — aguardamonos !” 


Thereupon Cortes retired within himself, and. 


the father began again to nurse the wounded 
hand. 

And by and by the chamber was filled with 
captains, soldiers, and caciques, whose persons, 
darkly visible in the murky light, testified to the 
severity of the situation: rusted armor, ragged 
apparel, faded trappings, bandaged limbs, coun- 
tenances heavy with anxiety, or-knit hard by suf- 
fering, — such were the evidences. 

In good time Cortes arose. 

“Ola, my friends,” he said bluntly. “I have 
heard that there are among ye many who think 
the time come to give the city, and all we have 
taken, back to the infidels. Ihave sent for ye 
that I may know the truth. As the matter con- 
cerneth interests of our royal master aside from 
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his dominion, — property, for example, — the 
: Secretary Duero will make note of all that pass- 


eth. Let him come forward and take place here.” 

The secretary seated himself by the table with 
manuscript and pen. 

“ Now, gentlemen, begin.” 

So saying, the chief dropped back into his seat, 
and held the sore hand to Olmedo for further 
care, —never speech more bluff, never face more 
calm. For a time, nothing was heard but the 
silvery tinkle of the falling water. At length one 
was found sturdy enough to speak ; others fol- 
lowed him; and, at last, when the opinion was 
taken, not a voice said stay; on the contrary, the 
clamor to go was, by some, indecently loud. 

Cortes then stood up. 

“The opinion is all one way. Hast thou so 
written, Sefior Duero?” 

The secretary bowed. 

“Then write again, — write that I, Hernan 
Cortes, to this retreat said, No; write that, if I 
yield my judgment, it is not to any necessity of 
which we have heard as coming from the enemy, 
but to the demand of my people. Hast thou so 
written?” 

The secretary nodded. 

“Write again, that upon this demand I ordered 
Alonzo Avila and Gonzalo Mexia to take account 
of all the treasure belonging to our master, the 
most Christian king ; with leave to the soldiers, 
when the total hath been perfected and the re- 
treat made ready, to help themselves from the 
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balance, as each one may wish. Those gentle- 


men will see that their task be concluded by noon ~ 


to-morrow. Hast written, Duero?” 
“ Word for word,” answered the secretary. 
“Very well. And now,” —Cortes raised his 
head, and spoke loudly, — “and now, rest and 


sleep who can. This business is bad. Get ye 


gone!”’ | 
And when they were alone, he said to Ol. 
medo, — 
“T have done ill ” — 


“Nay,” said the father, smiling, “thou hast _ 


done well.” 

“ Bastante, —we shall see. Never had knaves 
such need of all their strength as when this re- 
treat is begun; yet of what account will they be. 
when loaded down with the gold they cannot 
consent to leave behind ?” 

““Why then the permission?” asked the father. 

Cortes smiled blandly, — 

“Tf I cannot make them friends, by my con- 
science! I can at least seal their mouths in the 


_ day of my calamity.” 


Then bowing his head, he added, — 

“Thy benediction, father.” 

The blessing was given. 

“Amen!” said Cortes. 

And the priest departed; but the steps of the 
iron-hearted soldier were heard long after, — not 
quick and determined. as usual, but slow and 
measured, and with many and long pauses be- 
tween. So ambition walks when marshaling its 
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THE KING BEFORE HIS PEOPLE AGAIN 


UATAMOZIN’S call at the royal 
palace to see the king, Cuitlahua, 
had not been without result. 
When told that the monarch was 
too sick of the plague to be seen, 
he called for the officer who had charge of the 

accounts of tribute received for the royal sup- 

port. 

«Show me,” said the ’tzin, “how much corn 
was delivered to Montezuma for Malinche.”’ 

A package of folded agwave leaves was brought 
and laid at the accountant’s feet. In a moment 
he took out a leaf well covered with picture- 
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_ writing, and gave it to the ’tzin, who, after study, 
said to a cacique in waiting, “Bring me one of 
the couriers,’ and to another, “ Bring me where- 
with to write.” : 

When the latter was brought, he sat down, and 
dipping a brush into a vessel of liquid color, drew 
upon a clear, yellow-tinted leaf a picture of a 
mother duck leading her brood from the shore 
into the water; by way of signature, he appended 
in one corner the figure of an owl in flight. On 
five other sheets he repeated the writing; then 
_ the missives were given each to a separate courier 
with verbal directions for their delivery. 

When he left the palace, the ’tzin laid his hand 
upon Hualpa’s shoulder, and said joyfully, — 

“ Better than I thought, O comrade. Malinche 
has corn for one day only !”’ 

The blood quickened in Hualpa’s heart, as he 
asked, — “ Then the end is near?” 

“To-morrow, or the next day,” said the ’tzin. 

“ But Montezuma is generous ”’ — 

“Can he give what he has not? To-night there 
will be delivered for his use and that of his house- 
hold, whom I have had numbered for the purpose, 
provisions for one day, not more.” 

“Then it is so! Praised be the gods! and you, 
O my master, wiser than other men!” cried 
Hualpa, with upraised face, and a gladness which 
was of youth again, and love so blind that he saw 
Nenetzin, — not the stars, —and so deaf that he 
heard not the other words of the ’tzin, — 

“The couriers bear my orders to bring up all 
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the armies. And they will be here in the morn- = 


ing.” 


gq N the depth of the night, while Cortes 
lay restlessly dreaming, his sentinels — 


on the palace were attracted by music apparently 
from every quarter; at first, so mellowed by dis- 
tance as to seem like the night singing to itself ; 


afterwhile, swollen into the familiar dissonant min- © 


strelsy of conch and atabal, mixed with chanting 
of many voices. 
“Oho!” shouted the outliers on the neighbor- 


ing houses, “O ho, accursed strangers! Think 


no more of conquest, — not even of escape ; think 
only of death by sacrifice! If you are indeed 


teules, the night, though deepened by the smoke. 


of our burning houses, cannot hinder you from 
seeing the children of Anahuac coming in answer 
to the call of Huitzil’. If you are men, open wide 
your ears that you may hear their paddles on the 
lake and their tramp on the causeway. O victims ! 
one day more, then, —the sacrifice !”’ 

Even the Christians, leaning on their lances, 
and listening, felt the heaviness.of heart which is 
all of fear the brave can know, and crossed them- 
selves, and repeated such pater nosters as they 
could recollect. 

And so it was. The reserve armies which had 
been reposing in the vales behind Chapultepec all 
marched to the city; and the noise of their shout- 
ing, drumming, and trumpeting, when they arrived 
and began to occupy its thoroughfares and strong 
places, was like the roar of the sea. 


vie 

To the garrison, under arms meantime, and 
suffering from the influence of all they heard, the 
dawn was a long time coming ; but at last the sun 
came, and poured its full light over the ese 
palace and courtly precincts. 

But the foemen stood idly looking at each 
other; for in the night, Cortes, on his side, had 
made Ss ERS for peace. Two caciques went 
from him to the king Cuitlahua, proposing a 
parley; and the king replied that he would come 
in the morning, and hear what he had to say. So 
_ there was truce as well as sunshine. 

“Tell me truly, Don Pedro, —as thou art a 
gentleman, tell me, — didst thou ever see a sight 
like this ?” 

Whereupon, Alvarado, who, with others, was 
leaning against the parapet which formed part of 
the battlements of the eastern gate of the palace, 
looked again, and critically, over that portion of 
the square visible from his position, and replied, 
— “J will answer truly and lovingly as if thou 
wert my little princess yonder in the patio. Sight 
like this I never saw, and’? —he added with a 
quizzical smile — “never care to see again.” 

Orteguilla persisted, — 

“Nay, didst thou ever see anything that sur- 
passed it?” 

Once more Alvarado surveyed the scene, — of 
men a myriad, in the streets rank upon rank; so 
on the houses and temple, — everywhere the 
glinting of arms, and the brown faces of warriors 
glistening above their glistening shields; every- 
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where escaupiles of flaming red, and banners ; S 
everywhere the ineffable beauty and splendor of 


royal war. The good captain withdrew his enam-_ 
ored gaze slowly :— 

“No, never!” he said. 

~ Even he, the prince of gibes and strange oaths, 
forgot his tricks in presence of the pageant. 

While the foemen looked at each other so idly, 
up the beautiful street came heralds announcing 
Cuitlahua. Soon his palanquin, attended by a © 
great retinue of nobles, was brought and set down 
in front of the eastern gate of the palace. Upon 
its appearance, the people knelt, and touched the 
ground with their palms. Then there was a blare 
of Christian trumpets, and Cortes, with Olmedo 
and Marina, came upon the turret. < 

The heralds waved their silver wands : the hush 
became absolute; then the curtains of the palan- 
quin were rolled away, and the king turned his 
head languidly, and looked up to Cortes, who 
raised his visor, and looked down on him; and in 
the style of a conqueror demanded peace and 
quick return to obedience. 

“If thou dost not,” he said,.“I will make thy 
city a ruin.” 

The shrill voice of Marina, interpreting, flew 
wide over the space, so peopled, yet so still, at 
the last word, there was a mighty stir, but the 
heralds waved their wands, and the hush came 
back. 

On Cuitlahua’s face the pallor of sickness gave 
place toa flush of anger ; he sat up, and signed to 


; B Ristinety, saying 


“My son, lend me your oe answer.” 
The ’tzin, unmindful that the breath he drew 
upon his cheek was the breath of the plague, put 
his arm around the king, and said, so as to be 
heard to the temple’s top, — 
“The king Cuitlahua answers for himself and 
his people. Give ear, O Malinche! You have 
desolated our temples, and broken the images of 


_ our gods; the smoke of our city offends the sky ; 


your swords are terrible, — many have fallen 


before them, and many more will fall; yet we are 
content to exchange in death a thousand of ours 


for one of yours. Behold how many of us are 


left; then count your losses,.and know that you 


cannot escape. Two suns shall not pass, until, 


' amidst our plenty, we shall laugh to see you sick 


from hunger. For further answer, O Malinche, 
as becomes the king of his people, Cuitlahua gives 
you the war-cry of his fathers.” 

The ’tzin withdrew his arm, and snatching the 
green panache from the palanquin, whirled it over- 
head, crying, “Up, up, Tlateloco! Up Tlate- 
loco!” 

At sight of the long feathers streaming over 
the group, like a banner, the multitude sprang to 
foot, and with horrible clamor and a tempest of 
missiles drove the Christians from the turret. 

And of the two bolts in Cortes’s quiver, such 
was the speeding of the FIRST ONE! 
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To Cortes in his chamber then came Orteguilla, 
reporting. 

“T gave the king the message, Sefior; and he 
bade me tell thee thy purpose is too late. He will 
not come.” 

The passion-vein ! on Cortes’s neck and forehead 
rose, and stood out like a purple cord. 


“The heathen dog!” he cried. “Will not! 


He is a slave, and shall come. By the holy blood 
of Christ, he shall come, or die!” 

Then Olmedo spoke, — 

“Tf thou wilt hear, Sefior, Montezuma affects 
me and the good Captain Oli —— os us 
to go to him, and see what we can do.” : 

“So be it, so be it! If thou canst bring fia) 
in God’s name, go. If he refuse, then —I have 
sworn! Hearken to the hell’s roar without! Let 
me have report quickly. I will wait thee here. 
Begone!” 

Olmedo started. Cortes caught his sleeve, and 
looked at him fixedly. 

“Mira!” he said in a whisper. “As thou 
lovest me do this work well. If he fail—if he 
fail? — 

“Well?” said Olmedo in the same tone. 

“Then — then get thee to prayers! Go.” 

The audience chamber whither Oli and the 
priest betook themselves, with Orteguilla to inter- 
pret, was crowded with courtiers, who made way 

1 Bernal Diaz, Hist. de la Cong. 


N hour passed, —an hour of battle Sa 
without and dispute within the palace. / 
q 
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for them to the dais upon which Montezuma sat. 
_ They kissed his hand, and declining the invitation 
_ to be seated began their mission. 

“Good king,” said the father, “we bring thee a ; 
message from Malinche ; and as its object is to 
stay the bloody battle which is so grievous to us 

all, and the slaughter which must otherwise go on, 
we pray thy pardon if we make haste to speak.” 

The monarch’s face chilled, and drawing his 2 
mantle close he said coldly, — z 

“T am listening.” 

Olmedo proceeded, — 

“The Sefior Hernan commiserates.the hard lot 
which compels thee to listen here to the struggle 
which hath lasted so many days, and always with 

_the same result,—the wasting of thy people. 
The contest hath become a rebellion against thee 
as well as against his sovereign and thine. Finally 
there will be no one left to govern, — nothing, 
indeed, but an empty valley and a naked lake. In 
pity for the multitude, he is disposed to help save 
them from their false leaders. He hath sent us, 
therefore, to ask thee to join him in one more 
effort to that end.” 
“Said he how I could help him?” asked the 
‘king. 

“Come and speak to the people, and disperse 
them, as once before thou didst. And to strengthen 
thy words, and as his part of the trial, he saith 
thou mayst pledge him to leave the city as soon as 
the way is open. Only let there be no delay. He 
is in waiting to go with thee, good king.” 


: 
j 


The monarch listened intently. 


“Too late, too late!” he cried. ‘The ears of 


my people are turned from me. I am king in 
name and form only; the power is another’s. I 


am lost, —so is Malinche. I will not go. Tell - 3 


him so.” 

There was a stir in the chamber, and a groan 
from the bystanders ; but the messengers remained 
looking at the poor king, as at one who had rashly 
taken a fatal vow. 

“Why do you stay?” he continued, with a 
glowing face. ‘What more have I to do with 


Malinche? See the state to which my serving” 


him has already reduced me.” 
“ Remember thy people 1” said Olmedo 
solemnly. 


Flashed the monarch’s eyes as he answered, a 


“My brave people! I hear them now. They 
are in arms to save themselves ; and they will not 
believe me or the Pens of Malinche. I have 
spoken.” 

Then Oli moved a ae toward the dais, and 
kissing the royal hand, said, with suffused eyes, — 

“Thou knowest I love thee,.O king ; and I say, 
af thou carest for thyself, 0.” 

Something there was in the words, in the utter- 
ance, probably, that drew the monarch’s attention ; 
leaning forward, he studied the cavalier curiously ; 
over his face the while came the look of a man 
suddenly called by his fate. His lips parted, his 
eyes fixed ; and but that battle has voices which 
only the dead may refuse to hear his spirit would 


. 


hel 
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have drifted off into unseemly reverie. Recalling - 


himself with an effort, he arose, and said half 
smiling, — 

“A man, much less a king, is unfit to live when 
his friends think to move him from his resolve by 
appeals to his fears.” And rising, and drawing 
himself to his full stature, he added, so as to be 
heard throughout the chamber, “Very soon, if 
not now, you will understand me when I say I do 
not care for myself. I desire to die. -Go, my 
friends, and tell Malinche that I will fos as he 
asks, and straightway.” 

Oli and Olmedo kissed his hands, and with- 
drew ; whereupon he calmly gave his orders. 

Very soon the ’tzin, who was directing the 
battle from a point near the gate of the coata- 
pantli, saw a warrior appear on the turret so lately 
occupied by Cortes, and wave a royal panache. 
He raised his shield overhead at once, and held it 
there until on his side the combat ceased. The 
Christians, glad of a breathing spell, quit almost 
as soon. All eyes then turned to the turret ; even 
the combatants who had been fighting hand to 
hand across the crest of the parapet ventured to 
look that way, when, according to the usage of 
the infidel court, the heralds came, and to the four 
quarters of the earth waved their silver wands. 

Too well the ’tzin divined the meaning of the 
ceremony. “Peace,” he seemed to hear, and then, 
“ Lover of Anahuac, servant of the gods, — choose 
now between king and country. Now or never!”’ 
The ecstasy of battle fled from him; his will 
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became infirm as a child’s. In the space between 
him and the turret the smoke of the guns curled 
and writhed sensuously, each moment growing 
fainter and weaker, as did the great purpose to 
which he thought he had steeled himself. When 


he brought the shield down, his face was that of a 


man whom long sickness had laid close to the 
gates of death. Then came the image of Tula, 
and then the royal permission to do what the 
gods enjoined, —nay, more than permission, a 
charge which left the deed to his hand, that there 
might be no lingering amongst the strangers. “O 
sweetheart!” he said to himself, “if this duty 
leave me stainless, whom may I thank but you!” 

Then he spoke to Hualpa, joer with a aS 
ing voice, — 


“The king is coming. I must go and meet 


him. Get my bow, and stand by me with an arrow 
in place for instant use.” 

Hualpa moved away slowly, watching the ’tzin ; 
then he returned, and asked, in a manner as full 
of meaning as the words themselves, — 

“Ts there not great need that the arrow should 
be very true?” 

The master’s eyes met his as he answered, 
“‘ Vess“peicarerul” 

Yet the hunter stayed. 

“O ‘tzin,” he said, “his blood is not in my 
veins. He is only my benefactor. Your days are 
not numbered, like mine, and as yet you are blame- 
less; for the sake of the peace that makes life 
sweet, I pray you let my hand do this service.” 


. Oe 
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And the ’tzin took his hand, and replied 
fervently, — 


a) 


— 


“There is nothing so precious as the sight that 
is quick to see the sorrows of others, unless it be 
the heart that hurries to help them. After this, 
I may never doubt your love; but the duty is 
mine, — made so by the gods, —and he has asked 
it of me. Lo, the heralds appear!” 

“He has asked it of you! that is enough,” and 
Hualpa stayed no longer. 

Upon the turret the carpet was spread and the 
canopy set up, and forth came a throng of cava- 
liers and infidel lords, the latter splendidly be- 
dight ; then appeared Montezuma and Cortes. 

As the king moved forward a cry, blent of all 


_ feelings, — love, fear, admiration, hate, reverence, 


—pburst from the great audience; after which 
only Guatamozin and Hualpa, in front of the gate, 
were left standing. 

And such splendor flashed from the monarch’s 
person, from his sandals of gold, tunic of feathers, 
tilmatli of white, and cofz//i1 inestimably jew- 
eled ; from his face and mien issued such majesty 
that, after the stormy salutation, the multitude 
became of the place a part, motionless as the 
stones, the dead not more silent. 

With his hands crossed upon his breast he 
stood a while, seeing and being seen, and all things 
waited for him to speak; even the air seemed 
waiting, it was so very hushed. He looked to the 
sky, flecked with unhallowed smoke; to the sun, 


1 The crown. 
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whose heaven, just behind the curtain of bright- 
ness, was nearer to him than ever before; to the 
temple, place of many a royal ceremony, fa own 
coronation the grandest of all; to the city, beau- 
tiful in its despoilment ; to the people, for whom, 


though they knew it not, he had come to die; at 


last his gaze settled upon Guatamozin, and as 
their eyes met, he smiled; then shaking the zz/ 
matli from his shoulder, he raised his head, and 
said, in a voice from which all weakness was gone, 
his manner never so kingly, — 

“T know, O my people, that you took upa arms 


to set me free, and that was right ; but how often — 


since then have I told you that I am not a pris- 
oner ; that the strangers are my guests ; that I 


am free to leave them when I please, and that_ 


I live with them because I love them ?” 

As in a calm a wind sometimes blows down, 
and breaks the placid surface of a lake into count- 
less ripples, driving them hither and thither in 
sparkling confusion, these> words fell upon the 
listening mass ; a yell of anger rose, and from the 
temple descended bitter reproaches. 

Yet the ’tzin was steady ; and when the outcry 
ended, the king went on, — 

“T am told your excuse now is, that you want 
to drive my friends from the city. My children, 
here stands Malinche himself. He hears me say 
for him that, if you will open the way, he and all 
with him will leave of their own will.” ; 

Again the people broke out in revilements, but 
the monarch waved his hand angrily, and said, — 


— 
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| “As I am yet your king, I bid you lay down 


your arms ” — 


Then the ’tzin took the ready bow from Hu- 
alpa ; full to the ear he drew the arrow. Steady 
the arm, strong the hand, —an instant, and the 
deed was done! In the purple shadow of the 
canopy, amidst his pomp of royalty, Montezuma 
fell down, covered, when too late, by a score of 
Christian shields. Around him at the same time 
fell a shower of stones from the temple. 

Then, with a shout of terror, the companies 


- arose as at a word and fled, and, panic-blind, 


tossed the ’tzin here and there, and finally left 
him alone in the square with Hualpa. 

“ Allis lost !”’ said the latter disconsolately. 

“Tost!” said the ‘tzin. “On the temple 
yonder lies Malinche’s last hope. No need now 
to assail the palace. When the king comes out, 
hunger will go in and fight for us.” 

“ But the people, — where are they?” 

The ’tzin raised his hand and pointed to the 
palace, — 

“So the strangers have asked. See!” 

Hualpa turned, and saw the gate open and the 
cavaliers begin to ride forth. 

“Go they this way, or yon,” continued the 
‘tzin, “they will find the same answer. Five 
armies hold the city ; a sixth keeps the lake.” 

Down the beautiful street the Christians rode 
unchallenged until they came to the first canal. 
While restoring the bridge there, they heard the 
clamor of an army, and lo! out of the gardens, 
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houses, and temples, far as the vision reached, 
the infidels poured and blocked the way. 
. Then the cavaliers rodé back, and took the 
way to Tlacopan. There, too, the first canal was 
bridgeless ; and as they stood looking across the 
chasm, they heard the same clamor and beheld 
. the same martial apparition. 

Once more they rode, this time up the street 
toward the northern dike, and with the same 
result. 

“ Ola, father!” said Cortes, returned to the 
palace, “we may not stay here after to-morrow.” 

«“Amen!”’ cried Olmedo. 

“ Look thou to the sick and wounded ; such as 
can march or move, get them ready.” 

“ And the others ?” asked the good man. 

“Do for them what thou dost for the dying. 
Shrieve them !” 

So saying, the Christian leader sank on his 
seat, and gave himself to sombre thought. 

He had sped his second and — Last BOLT! 

The rest of the day was spent in preparation 
for retreat. 
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XV 


THE DEATH OF MONTEZUMA 


‘GAIN Martin Lopez had long con- 
ference with Cortes; after which, 
with his assistant carpenters, he 
went to work, and, until evening 
time, the echoes of the courtyard 
danced to the sounds of saw and hammer. 

And while they worked, to Cortes came 
Avila and Mexia. 

«What thou didst intrust to us, Sefior, 
we have done. Here is a full account 
of all the treasure, our royal master’s 


included.” 
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Cortes read the statement, then called his 3 


chamberlain, Christobal de Guzman. 


“Go thou, Don Christobal, and bring what is 


here reported into one chamber, where it may be 
seen of all:- And send hither the royal secreta- 
ries, and Pedro Hernandez, my own clerk.” 

The secretaries came. 

“Now, Sefiores Avila and Mexia, follow my 
chamberlain, and in his presence and that of these 
gentlemen, take from the treasure the portion 
belonging to his Majesty, the emperor. Of our 
wounded horses, then choose ye eight, and of the 


Tlascalans, eighty, and load them with the royal — 


dividend, and what more they can carry; and 
have them always ready to go. And as leaving 


anything of value where the infidels may be pro-._ 


fited is sinful, I direct, —and of this let all bear 
witness, Hernandez for me, and the secretaries 
for his Majesty,— I direct, I say, that ye set the 
remainder apart accessible to the soldiers, with 
leave to each one of them-to take therefrom as 
much as he may wish. Make note, further, that 
what is possible to save all this treasure hath been 
done. Write it, good gentlemen, write it; for if 
any one thinketh differently, let him say what 
more I can do. I am waiting to hear. Speak!” 

No oné spoke. 

And while the division of the large plunder 
went on, and afterwards the men scrambled for 
the remainder, Montezuma was dying. 

In the night a messenger sought Cortes. 

“ Sefior,” he said, “the king hath something to 
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ask of you. He will not die comforted without 
seeing you.” ; 

“Die, sayst thou?” and Cortes arose hastily. 
“Thad word that his hurts were not deadly.” 

“Tf he die, Sefior, it will be by his own hand. 
The stones wrought him but bruises; and if he 
would let the bandages alone the arrow-cut would 
shortly stop bleeding.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Cortes. “Thou wouldst tell 
me that this barbarian, merely from being long a 
king, hath a spirit of such exceeding fineness, 
that, though the arrow had not cut him deeper 
than thy dull rowel marketh thy horse’s flank, 
yet would he die. Where is he now?” 

“In the audience chamber.” 

“ Bastante ! 1 will see him. Tell him so.” 

Cortes stood fast, thinking. 

“This man hath been useful to me; may not 
some profit be eked out of him dead? So many 
saw him get his wounds, and so many will see 
him die of them, that the manner of his taking 
off may not be denied. What if I sent his body 
out and indict his murderers? If I could take 
from them the popular faith even, then— By 
my conscience, I will try the trick!” 

And taking his sword and plumed hat and 
tossing a cloak over his shoulder he sought the 
audience chamber. 

There was no guard at the door. The little 
bells, as he threw aside the curtains, greeted him 
accusingly. Within, all was shadow, except where 
a flickering lamplight played over and around the 
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dais ; nevertheless, he saw the floor covered with 


people, some prostrate, others on their knees or _ 


crouching face down; and the grim speculator 
thought, as he passed slowly on, Verily, this king 
must also have been a good man and a generous. 
The couch of the dying monarch was on the 
dais in the accustomed place of the throne. At 
one side stood the ancients; at the other his 
queens knelt, weeping. Nenetzin hid her face in 
his hand, and sobbed as if her heart were break- 
ing; she had been forgiven. Now and then 
Maxtla bent over him to cleanse his face of the 


flowing blood. A group of cavaliers were off a ~ 


little way, silent witnesses; and as Cortes drew 
near, Olmedo, who had been in prayer, extended 


toward the sufferer the ivory cross worn usually _ 


at his girdle. 

“QO king,” said the good man imploringly, 
“thou hast yet a moment of life, which, I pray 
thee, waste not. Take this holy symbol upon thy 
breast, cross thy hands upon it, and say after me: 
I believe in One God, the Father Almighty, in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, 
and in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Giver of 
Life. Then pray thou: O God the Father of 
Heaven, O God the Son, Redeemer of the World, 
O God the Holy Ghost, ‘0 Holy Trinity, One God, 
have mercy upon my soul! Do these things, say 
these words, O king, and thou shalt live after thy 
bones have gone to dust. Thou shalt live forever, 
eternally happy.” 

Courtiers and cavaliers, the queens, Nenetzin, 
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even Cortes, watched the monarch’s waning face ; 
never yet were people indifferent to the issue — 
the old, old issue—of true god against false. 
Marina finished the interpretation ; then he raised 
his hand tremulously, and put the holy sign away, 
saying, — 

“T have but a moment to live, and will not 
desert the faith of my fathers now.” 

A great sigh of relief broke from the infidels ; 
the Christians shuddered, and crossed themselves; 
then Cortes stepped to Olmedo’s side. 

“T received your message, and am here,” said 
he sternly. He had seen the cross rejected. 

The king turned his pale face, and fixed his 
glazing eyes upon the conqueror ; and such power 
was there in the look that the latter added, with 
softening manner, “ What I can do for thee I will 
do. I have always been thy true friend.” 

“QO Malinche, I hear you, and your words make 


dying easy,” answered Montezuma, smiling faintly. 


With an effort he sought Cortes’s hand, and 
looking at Acatlan and Tecalco, continued, — 

“Let me intrust these women and their chil- 
dren to you and your lord. Of all that which was 
mine but now is yours, — lands, people, empire, — 
enough to save them from want and shame were 
small indeed. Promise me; in the hearing of all 
these, promise, Malinche.” 

Taint of anger was there no longer on the soul 
of the great Spaniard. 

“Rest thee, good king!” he said with feeling. 
“Thy queens and their children shall be my 
wards. In the hearing of all these, I so swear.” 
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The listener smiled again ; his eyes closed, his 
hand fell down; and so still was he that they 
began to think him dead. Suddenly he stirred, 
and said faintly, but distinctly, — 

‘«‘ Nearer, uncles, nearer.” 

The old men bent over him, listening. 

« A message to Guatamozin, —to whom I give 
my last thought as king. Say to him, that this 
lingering in death is no fault of his; the aim was 
true, but the arrow splintered upon leaving the 
bow. And lest the world hold him to account 
for my blood, hear me say, all of you, that I bade 
him do what he did. And in sign that I love him, 
take my sceptre, and give it to him” 

The voice fell away, yet the lips moved ; lower 
the ancients stooped, — 


“Tula and the empire go with the sceptre,” he ~ 


murmured, and they were his last words, —his 
will. 

A wail from the women proclaimed him dead. 

The unassoilzied great may not see heaven; 
they pass from life into history, where, as in a 
silent sky, they shine for ever and ever. So the 
light of the Indian King comes to us, a glow 
rather than a brilliance; for, of all fates, his was 
the saddest. Better not to be than to become 
the ornament of another’s triumph. Alas for 
him whose death is an immortal sorrow! 

Out of the palace-gate in the early morning 
passed the lords of the court in procession, carry- 
ing the remains of the monarch. The bier was 
heavy with royal insignia; nothing of funeral 
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circumstance was omitted; honor to the dead 
_was policy. At the same time the body was 
delivered, Cortes indicted the murderers; the 
ancients through whom he spoke were also the 
bearers of the dead king’s last will; back to the 
bold Spaniard, therefore, came the reply, — 

“Cowards, who at the last moment beg for 
peace! you are not two suns away from your own 
graves! Think only of them!” 

And while Cortes was listening to the answer, 
the streets about the palace filled with companies, 
and crumbling parapet and solid wall shook under 
the shock of a new assault. 

Then Cortes’s spirit arose. 

“Mount, gentlemen!” he cried. “The hounds 
come scrambling for the scourge; shame on us, if 
we do not meet them. Andhearken! The pris- 
oners report a plague in the city, of which the 
new king is dying, and hundreds are sick. It is 
the small-pox.” 

“ Viva la viruela !”’ shouted Alvarado. 

The shout spread through the palace. 

“Where God’s curse is,” continued Cortes, 
“ Christians need not stay. To-night we will go. 
To clear the way and make this day memorable 
let us ride. Are ye ready?” 

They answered joyously. 

Again the gates were opened, and with a 
goodly following of infantry, into the street they 
rode. Nothing withstood them ; they passed the 
canals by repairing the bridges or filling up the 
chasms ; they rode the whole length of the street 
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hare 
until the causeway clear to Tlacopan was visible. . 
St. James fought at their head; even the Holy © 


Mother stooped from her high pace and threw — 


handfuls of dust in the enemy’s eyes. 


In the heat of the struggle suddenly the com- ~ 


panies fell back, and made open space around the 
Christians ; then came word that commissioners 
from king Cuitlahua waited in the palace to treat 
Of peace, ae 

“The heathen is an animal!” said Cortes, un- 
able to repress his exultation. “To cure him of 


temper and win his love, there is nothing like the 


scourge. Let us ride back, gentlemen.” 

In the courtyard stood four caciques, stately 
men in peaceful garb. They touched the pave- 
ment with their palms. —- = 

“We are come to say, O Malinche, that the 
lord Cuitlahua, our king, yields to your demand 
for peace. He prays you to give your terms to 
the pabas whom you captured on the temple, that 
they may bring them to him forthwith.” 

The holy men were brought from their cells, 
one leaning upon the other. The instructions 
were given; then the two, with the stately com- 
missioners, were set without the gate, and Cortes 
and his army went to rest, never so contented. 

They waited and waited ; but the envoys came 
not. When the sun went down, they knew them- 
selves deceived ; and then there were sworn many 
full, round, Christian oaths, none so full, so round, 
and so Christian as Cortes’s. 

A canoe, meantime, bore Io’ to Tula. In the 
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rested, and seamed A ein of his oun 
Meanwhile, also, a courier from the /eotuctl 
- passed from temple to temple; short the mes- 
_ sage, but portentous,— ~ 2 
“Blessed be Huitzil’, and all the gods of our 
_ fathers! And, as he at last saved his people, F 2 
_ blessed be the memory of Montezuma! Purify : 
the altars, and make ready for the sacrifice, for 
to-morrow there will be victims !”’ 


pp 
YZ the north, followed by a cloud 


which soon filled the valley 
™) with mist; soon the mist 

~ turned to rain; then the rain 
turned to night, and the night to deep- 
est blackness. 

The Christians, thinking only of es- 
cape from the city, saw the change of 
weather with sinking hearts. With one 
voice they had chosen the night as 
most favorable for the movement, but 
they had in mind then a semi-darkness 
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warmed by south winds and brilliant with stars ; 
not a time like this so unexpectedly come upon 
them, — tempest added to gloom, icy wind splash- 
ing the earth with icy water. 

Under the walls the sentinels cowered shiver- 
ing and listening and, as is the habit of wanderers 
surrounded by discomforts and miseries, musing 
of their homes so far away, and of the path 
thither; on the land so beset, on the sea so view- 
less. Recalled to present duty, they saw nothing 
but the fires of the nearest temple faintly irides- 
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_ cent, and heard only the moans of the blast and 


the pattering of the rain, always so in harmony 
with the spirit when it is oppressed by loneliness 
and danger. 

Meantime, the final preparation for retreat 
went on with the completeness of discipline. 

About the close of the second watch of the 
night, Cortes, with his personal attendants, — 
page, equerry, and secretaries, — left his chamber 
and proceeded to the eastern gate, where he could 
best receive reports, and assure himself, as the 
divisions filed past him, that the column was 
formed as he had ordered. The superstructure 
of the gate offered him shelter ; but he stood out, 
bridle in hand, his back to the storm. There he 
waited, grimly silent, absorbed in reflections 
gloomy as the night itself. | 

Everything incident to the preparation which 
required light had been done before the day ex- 
pired ; outside the house, therefore, there was 
not a spark to betray the movement to the enemy; 
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in fact, nothing to betray it except the beat of 


horses’ hoofs and the rumble of gun-carriages, 
and they were nigh drowned by the tempest. If 
the saints would but help him clear of the streets 


of the city, would help him to the causeway even, — 


without bringing the infidels upon him, sword 
and lance would win the rest: so the leader 
prayed and trusted the while he waited. 

“My son, is it thou?” asked a man, close at 
his side. 

He turned quickly, and replied, “Father Bar- 
tolomé! Welcome! What dost thou bring?” 

- “Report of the sick and wounded.” 

“TI remember, I remember! Of all this bad 
business, by my conscience! no part so troubled 
me as to say what should be done with them. At 


the last moment thou wert good enough to take 


the task upon thyself. Speak: what did thy 
judgment dictate? What did thy conscience 
permit ?” 

The good man arranged his hood, the better to 
shield his face from the rain, and answered, — 

“ Of the Christians, all who are able will take 
their places in the line; the very sick will be 
borne by Tlascalans; the litters are ready for 
them.” 

“Very well,” said Cortes. 

“The Tlascalans ” — 

“Czerto, there the trouble began!” and Cortes 
laid his hand heavily on the priest’s shoulder. 
“Three hundred and more of them too weak to 
rise from the straw, which yet hath not kept their 
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what didst thou with them ?”’ 

“They are dead.” 

“Mother of God! Didst thou kill them?” 
Cortes griped the shoulder until tit groaned. 
“ Didst thou kill them ?” 

The father shook himself loose, saying, “‘ There 
is no blood on my hands. The Holy Mother 
came to my help; and this was the way. Re- 
membrance of the love of Christ forbade the 
leaving one Christian behind; but the heathen 


born had no such appeal; they must be left, — 


necessity said so. I could not kill them. By 
priestly office, I could prepare them for death ; 
and so I went from man to man with holy formula 
and sacramental wafer. The caciques were with 
me the while, and when I had concluded, they 
spoke some words to the sufferers; then I saw 
what never Christian saw before. Hardly wilt 
thou believe me, but, Sefior, I beheld the poor 
wretches, with smiles, bare their breasts, and the 


_ chiefs begin and thrust their javelins into the 


hearts of all there lying.” 

An exclamation of horror burst from Cortes, — 

“’T was murder, murder! What didst thou?” 

Olmedo replied quickly, “Trust me, my son, I 
rushed in, and stayed the work until the victims 
themselves prayed the chiefs to go on. Not even 
then did I give over my efforts, — not until 
they made me understand the purpose of the 
butchery.” 

«“ And that? Haste thee, father. What thou 
tellest will stagger Christendom !” 
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_ bones from bruising the stony floor! Good heart, 
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Again Cortes caught the priest’s shoulder. 
“Nay,” said the latter, shrinking back, “thy 
hand is hard enough without its glove of steel.” 
“ Pardon, father; but’ — 
“Tn good time, my son, in good time! What, 
but for thy impatience, I would have said ere this 


is, that the object was to save the honor of the | 


tribe, and, by killing the unfortunates, rescue 
them from the gods of their enemy. Accordingly, 
the bands who are first to enter the palace to- 
night or to-morrow will find treasure, — much 
treasure as thou knowest, — but not one victim.” 


The father spoke solemnly, for in the circum- 


stance there was a strain of pious exaltation that 
found an echo in his own devoted nature; greatly 
was he shocked to hear Cortes laugh. = 

“Valgame Dios!” he cried, crossing himself; 
“the man blasphemes !”’ 

“ Blasphemes, saidst thou ?” and Cortes checked 
himself. “May the saints forget me forever, if 
_I laughed at the tragedy thou wert telling! I 
laughed at thy simplicity, father.” 

“Ts this a time for jesting?”’ asked Olmedo. 

“Good father,” said Cortes gravely, “the bands 
that take the palace to-night or to-morrow will 
find no treasure, —not enough to buy a Christmas 
ribbon for a country girl. Look now. I went to 
the treasure-room a little while before coming here, 
and there I found the varlets of Narvaez loading 
themselves with bars of silver and gold; they had 
sacks and pouches belted to their waists and 
shoulders, and were filling them to bursting. 
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oe ossibly some gold-dust spilled on the floor may 
remain for those who succeed us; but nothing 
more. Pray thou, good priest, peed friend, pray 
thou that the treasure be not found in the road we 
travel to-night.” 
A body of men crossing the courtyard attracted 
_ Cortes; then four horsemen approached, and 
_ stopped before him, 
“Ts it thou, Sandoval?” he acted 
e¥es; Sefer” 
“And Ordas, Lugo, and Tapia?” 
“ Here,” they replied. 
“ And thy following, Sandoval ?” 
“The cavaliers of Narvaez whom thou gavest 
me, one hundred chosen soldiers, and the Tlasca- 
_ lans to the number thou didst order.” 
: “Bien! Lead out of the gate, and halt after 
¥ making what thou deemest room for the other 
divisions. Christ and St. James go with thee!”’ 
«“ Amen!” responded Olmedo. 
And so the vanguard passed him, —a long suc- 
- cession of shadowy files that he heard rather than 
saw. Hardly were they gone when another body 
approached, led by an officer on foot. 
~ Who art thou?” asked Cortes. 
“ Magarino,” the man replied. 
“Whom have you?” 
“‘One hundred and fifty Christians, and four 
hundred Tlascalans.”’ 
“ And the bridge?” 
“We have it here.” 
“ As thou lovest life and honor, captain, heed 
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well thine orders. Move on, and join thyself to 
Sandoval.” 

The bridge spoken of was a portable platform 
of hewn plank bolted to a frame of stout timbers, 
designed to pass the column over the three canals 
intersecting the causeway to Tlacopan, which, in 
the sally of the afternoon, had been found to be 
bridgeless. If the canals were deep as had been 
reported, well might Magarino be charged with 
particular care! 

In the order of march next came the centre or 
main body, Cortes’s immediate command. The 


baggage was in their charge, also the greater part ~ 


of the artillery, making of itself a long train, and 
one of vast interest ; for, though in the midst of a 


confession of failure, the leader did not abate his_ 


intention of conquest, — such was a peculiarity of 
his genius. 

“Mexia, Avila, good gentlemen,” he said, halt- 
ing the royal treasurers, “let me assure myself of 
what beyond peradventure-ye are assured.” 

And he counted the horses and men bearing 
away the golden dividend of the emperor, knowing 
if what they had in keeping were safely lodged in 
the royal depositaries, there was nothing which 
might not be condoned, — not usurpation, defeat 
even. Most literally, they bore his fortune. 

A moment after there came upon him a proces- 
sion of motley composition: disabled Christians, 
servants, mostly females, carrying the trifles they 
most affected, — here a bundle of wearing apparel, 
there a cage with a bird ; prisoners, amongst others 
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the prince Cacama, heart-broken by his misfor- 


tunes ; women of importance and rank, comfort- 
ably housed in curtained palanquins. So went 
Marina, her slaves side by side with those of Ne- 
netzin, in whose mind the fears, sorrows, and 
emotions of the thousands setting out in the 
march had no place, for Alvarado had wrapped 
her in his cloak, and lifted her into the carriage, 
and left a kiss on her lips, with a promise of over- 
sight and protection. 

As if to make good the promise, almost on the 
heels of her slaves rode the deft cavalier, blithe of 
spirit, because of the happy chance which made 
the place of the lover that of duty also. Behind 


~ him, well apportioned of Christians and Tlascalans 


and much the largest of the divisions, moved the 
rear-guard, of which he and Leon were chiefs. 
His bay mare, Bradamante, however, seemed not 
to share his gayety, but tossed her head, and 
champed the bit, and frequently shied as if 
scared, 

“Have done, my pretty girl!” he said to her. 
“Frightened, art thou? ’T is only the wind, ugly 
enough, I trow, but nothing worse. Or art thou 
jealous? Verguenza! To-morrow she shall find 
thee in the green pasture, and kiss thee as I will 
her,’ 

“ Ola, captain!” said Cortes, approaching him. 
“To whom speakest thou?” 

“To my mistress, Bradamante, Sefior,” he 
replied, checking the rein impatiently. ‘‘ Some- 
times she hath airs prettier, as thou knowest, than 
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the prettinesses of a woman ; but now, ==50: ho, 
girl! — now she — Have done, I say! — now she 


hath a devil. And where she got it I know not, 


unless from the knave Botello.” + 

“What of- him? Where is he?” asked Cortes 
with sudden interest. 

“ Back with Leon, talking, as is his wont, about 
certain subtleties, nameless by good Christians, 
but which he nevertheless calleth prophecies.” 

“ What saith the man now?” 

“Out of the mass of his follies, I remember 
three : that thou, Sefior, from extreme misfortune, 


shalt at last attain great honor; that to-night — 


hundreds of us will be lost, — which last I can for- 
give in him, if only his — prediction come true.” 
« And that?” 


“ Nay, Sefior, except as serving to show that 


the rogue hath in him a savor of uncommon 


fairness, it is the least important of all; he saith 


he himself will be amongst the lost.” 

Then Cortes laughed, saying, ‘“‘ Wilt thou never 
be done with thy quips? Lead on. I will wait 
here a little longer,” 

Alvarado vanished, being in haste to recover 
his place behind Nenetzin. Before Cortes then, 
with the echoless tread of panthers in the glade, 
hurried the long array of Tlascalans ; after them 
the cross-bowmen and arquebusiers, their imple- 
ments clashing against their heavy armor ; yet he 
stood silent, pondering the words of Botello. Not 
until, with wheels grinding and shaking the pave- 


1 A reputed soothsayer. 
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ment, the guns reached him did he wake from ie 


thinking. 


“Ho, Mesa, well met!” he said to the veteran, 
whom he distinguished amid a troop of slaves 
dragging the first piece. “This is not a night like 
those in Italy where thou didst learn the cunning 
of thy craft ; yet there might be worse for us.” 

“ Mira, Sefior!”’ and Mesa went to him, and 
said in a low voice, ‘“ What thou saidst was cheer- 
ily spoken, that I might borrow encouragement ; 
and I thank thee, for I have much need of all the 
comfort thou hast to give. A poor return have I, 
Sefior.- If the infidels attack us, rely not upon 
the guns, not even mine: if the wind did not 
whisk the priming away, the rain would drown 
it, —and then,’’—his voice sunk to a whisper, 
“our matches will not burn!” 

At that moment a gust dashed Cortes with 
water, and for the first time he was chilled, — 
chilled until his teeth chattered ; for simultane- 
ously a presentiment of calamity touched him 
with what in a man less brave would have been 
fear. He saw how, without the guns, Botello’s 
second prediction was possible! Nevertheless, 
he replied, — 

“ The saints can help their own in the dark as 
well as in the light. Do thy best. To-morrow 
thou shalt be captain.” 

Then Cortes mounted his horse, and took his 
shield, and to his wrist chained his battle-axe : 
still he waited. A company of horsemen brushed 
past him, followed by a solitary rider. 
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«“Teon!” said Cortes. 

The cavalier stopped, and replied, — 

“What wouldst thou, Séfior ?” 

« Are the guards withdrawn?” 

« All of them.” 

« And the sentinels?” 

“T have been to every post; not a man is left.” 

Cortes spoke to his attendants and they, too, 
rode off ; when they were gone he said to Leon, — 

“Now we may go.” 

And with that together they passed out into 
the street. Cortes turned, and looked toward 


the palace, now deserted; but the night seemed © 


to have snatched the pile away, and in its place 
left a blackened void. Fugitive as he was, riding 
he knew not to what end, he settled in his saddle 


again with a sigh — not for the old house itself, 


nor for the comfort of its roof, nor for the refuge 
in time of danger; not for the Christian dead 
reposing in its gardens, their valor wasted and 
their graves abandoned, nor for that other victim 
there sacrificed in his cause, whose weaknesses 
might not be separated from a thousand services, 
and a royalty superbly Eastern: these were things 
to wake the emotions of youths and maidens, 
young in the world, and of poets, dreamy and 
simple-minded; he sighed for the power he had 
there enjoyed, —the weeks and months when his 
word was law for an empire of shadowy vastness, 
and he was master, in fact, of a king of kings, 
—immeasurable power now lost, apparently for- 
ever, 
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THE PURSUIT BEGINS 


aa\N the afternoon the king Cuitla- 
hua, whose sickness had greatly 
increased, caused himself to be 
taken to Chapultepec, where he 
eae) judged he would be safer from 
the enemy and better situated for treatment by 
his doctors and nurses. Before leaving, however, 
he appointed a deputation of ancients, and sent 
them, with his signet and a message, to Guata- 
mozin. 

The ’tzin, about the same time, changed his 
quarters from the ¢eocallis, now but a bare pave- 
ment high in air, to the old Cfi of Quetzal’. That 
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the strangers must shortly attempt to leave the 
city he knew; so giving up the assault on the 
palace, he took measures to destroy them, if pos- 
sible, while in retreat. The road they would 
move by was the only point in the connection 
about which he was undecided. Anyhow, they 
must seek the land by one of the causeways. 
Those by Tlacopan and Tepejaca were the short- 
est ; therefore, he believed one or the other of 
them: would be selected. Upon that theory, he 
accommodated all his preparations to an attack 
from the lake, while the foe was outstretched on 


the narrow dike. As sufficient obstructions in © 


their front, he relied upon the bridgeless canals ; 
their rear he would himself assail with a force 


chosen from the matchless children of the capital, 


whose native valor was terribly inflamed by the 
ruin and suffering they had seen and endured. 
The old Ci was well located for his part of the 
operation ; and there, in the sanctuary, surrounded 
by a throng of armed caciques and lords, the 
deputies of the king Cuitlahua found him. 

If the shade of Mualox lingered about the altar 
of the peaceful god, no doubt it thrilled to see the 
profanation of the holy place; if it sought refuge 
in the cells below, alas! they were filled by an 
army in concealment; and if it went farther, down 
to what the paba, in his poetic madness, had lov- 
ingly called his World, alas again! the birds were 
dead, the shrubs withered, the angel gone; only 
the fountain lived, of Darkness a sweet voice 
singing in the ear of Silence. 
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So the ’tzin being found, this was the message 
delivered to him from the king Cuitlahua : — 

“May the gods love you as I do! I am sick 
with the sickness of the strangers. Come not 
near me, lest you be taken also. I go to Chapul- 
tepec to get ready for death. If I die, the empire 
is yours. Meantime, I give you all power.” 

Guatamozin took the signet, and was once more 
master, if not king, in the city of his fathers. The 
deputies kissed his hand ; the chiefs saluted him ; 
and when the tidings reached the companies 
below, the cells rang as never before, not even 
with the hymns of their first tenants. 

While yet the incense of the ovation sweetened 
the air about him, he looked up at the image of 
the god, — web of spider on its golden sceptre, 
dust on its painted shield, dust bending its plumes 
of fire; he looked up into the face, yet fair and 
benignant, and back to him rushed the speech of 
Mualox, clear as if freshly spoken, — “ Anahuac, 
the beautiful, — her existence, and the glory and 
power that make it a thing of worth, are linked 
to your action. O ’tzin, your fate and hers, and 
that of the many nations, is one and the same!” 
and the beating of his pulse quickened thrice ; for 
now he could see that the words were prophetic 
of his country saved by him. 

Then up the broad steps of the Ca, into the 
sanctuary, and through the crowd, rushed Hualpa ; 
the rain streamed from his quilted armor; and 
upon the floor in front of the 'tzin, with a noise 
like the fall of a heavy hammer, he dropped the 
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butt of a lance to which was oo a Christian NE 


sword-blade. 
_ « At last, at last, O ’tzin'!”’ he said, “ the stran- 
gers are in the street, marching toward Tlacopan.” 
The company hushed their very breathing. 
“ All of them?” asked the ’tzin. 
_ “ All but the dead.” . 
Then on the ’tzin’s lip a smile, in his eyes a 
flash as of flame. 
“Hear you, friends?” he said. ‘The time of 
vengeance has come. You know your places and 


duty. Go, each one. May the gods go with 


you!” 

In a moment he and Hualpa were alone. The 
latter bent his head, and cream his hands upon 
his breast said, — 


“When the burden of my griefs has bon 


greatest, and I cried out continually, O ’tzin, you 
have held me back, promising that my time would 


come. I doubt not your better judgment, but — 


but I have no more patience. My enemy is 
abroad, and she, whom I cannot forget, goes with 
him. Is not the time come?” 

Guatamozin laid his hand on Hualpa’s : — 

“Be glad, O comrade! The time has come; 
and as you have prepared for it like a warrior, go 
now, and get the revenge solong delayed. I give 
you more than permission,—I give you my 
prayers. Where are the people who are to go 
with you?” 

“In the canoes, waiting.” 

They were silent a while. Then the ’tzin took 
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the lance, and looked at the long, straight blade 
admiringly ; under its blue gleam lay the secret 
of its composition, by which the few were able 
to mock the many, and ravage the capital and 
country. 

“Dread nothing; it will conquer, 
handing the weapon back. 

Hualpa kissed his hand, and replied, “I thought 
to make return for your preferments, O ’tzin, by 
serving you well when you were king; but the 
service need not be put off so long. I thank the 
gods for this night’s opportunity. If I come not 
with the rising of the sun to-morrow, Nenetzin 
can tell you my story. Farewell!” 

With his face to his benefactor, he moved away. 

“ Have a care for yourself!” said the ’tzin, re- 
garding him earnestly; “and remember there 
must be no sign of attack until the strangers 
have advanced to the first causeway. I will look 
for you to-morrow. Farewell!” 

While yet the ’tzin’s thoughts went out com- 
passionately after his unhappy friend, up from 
their irksome hiding in the cells came the com- 
panies he was to lead,—a long array in white 
tunics of quilted cotton. At their head, the uni- 
form covering a Christian cuirass, and with 
Christian helm and battle-axe, he marched; and 
so, through the darkness and the storm, the pur- 
suit began. 


” 


he said, 


' «fF See 
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'HE movement of the fugitive 
army was necessarily slow. 
Stretched out in the street, it 
formed a column of irregular 
front and great depth. A con- 
siderable portion was of non- 

combatants, such as the sick and wounded, 

the servants, women, and prisoners; to 
whom might be added the Indians carrying the 
baggage: and ammunition, and laboriously drag- 
ging the guns. The darkness, and the rain beaten 
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into the faces of the sufferers by the wind, made 
the keeping order impossible ; at each step the 
intervals between individuals and between the 
divisions grew wider and wider. After crossing 
two or three of the bridges, a general confusion 
began to prevail; the officers, in dread of the 
enemy, failed to call out, and the soldiers, bending 


low to protect their faces, and hugging their arms _ 


or their treasure, marched in dogged silence, in- 
different to all but themselves. Soon what was 
at first a fair column in close order became an 
irregular procession ; here a crowd of all the arms 
mixed, there a thin line of stragglers. 

It is a simple thing, I know, yet nothing has so 
much to do with what we habitually call our 
spirits as the condition in which we are at the 
time. Under an open sky, with the breath of a 
glowing morning in our nostrils, we sing, laugh, 
and are brave; but let the cloud hide the blue ex- 
panse and cover our walk with shadow, and we 
shrink within ourselves ; or worse, let the walk be 
in the night, through a strange place, with rain 
and cold added, and straightway the fine thing 
we call courage merges itself into a sense of duty 
or sinks into humbler concern for comfort and 
safety. So, not a man in all the column, —not a 
cavalier, not a slave, — but felt himself oppressed 
by the circumstances of the situation ; those who, 
only that afternoon, had charged like lions along 
that very street now yielded to the indefinable 
effect, and were weak of heart even to timidity. 
The imagination took hold of most of them, espe- 
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cially of the humbler class, and, lining the way — 


with terrors all its own, reduced them to the state 
when panic rushes in to complete what fear be- 
gins. They started at the soughing of the wind ; 
drew to strike each other; cursed the rattle EI 
their arms, the hoof-beats of the horses, the 
rumble of the carriage-wheels; on the houses, 
vaguely defined against the sky, they saw sen- 
tinels ready to give the alarm, and down the 
intersecting streets heard the infidel legions rush- 
ing upon them; very frequently they stumbled 
over corpses yet cumbering the way after the 


day’s fight, and then they whispered the names ~ 


of saints, and crossed themselves: the dead, al- 
ways suggestive of death, | were never so much so 
to them. 


And so, for many squares, across canals, past 


palaces and temples, they marched, and nothing 
to indicate an enemy ; the city seemed deserted. 

“Hist, Sefior!” said Duero, speaking with 
bated breath. ‘Hast thou not heard of the 
army of unbelievers that, in the night, while rest- 
ing in their camp, were by a breath put to final 
sleep? Verily, the same good angel of the Lord 
hath been here also.” 

“Nay, compadre mio,” replied Cortes, bending 
in his saddle, “I cannot so persuade myself. — If 
the infidels meant to let us go, the going would 
not be so peaceful. From some housetop we 
should have had their barbarous -farewell, —a 
stone, a lance, an arrow, at least a curse. By 
many signs, — for that matter, by the rain which, 
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driven through the visor bars, is finding its way 
down the doublet under my breastplate, —by 
many signs, I know we are in the midst of a 
storm. Good Mother forfend, lest, bad as it is, it 
presage something worse!” 

At that moment a watcher on the azoteas of a 
temple near by chanted the hour of midnight. 

“Didst hear?” asked Cortes. “ They are not 
asleep! Olmedo! father! Where art thou ?” 

“What wouldst thou, my son?” 

“That thou shouldst not get lost in this 
Tophet ; more especially, that thou shouldst keep 
to thy prayers.” ; 

And about that time Sandoval, at the head of 
his advanced guard, rode from the street out on 
the open causeway. Farther on, but at no great 
distance, he came to the first canal. While there, 
waiting for the bridge to be brought forward, he 
heard from the lake to his right the peal long and 
loud of a conch-shell. His heart, in battle, stead- 
fast as a rock, throbbed faster; and with raised 
shield and close-griped sword, he listened, as did 
all with him, while other shells took up and car- 
ried the blast back to the city, and far out over 
the lake. 

In the long array none failed to interpret the 
sound aright ; all recognized a signal of attack, 
and halted, the slave by his prolong, the knight 
on his horse, each one as the moment found him. 
They said not a word, but listened; and as they 
heard the peal multiply countlessly in every direc- 
tion, — now close by, now far off, — surprise, the 
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first emotion, turned to dismay. Flight, —dark- _ 


ness, — storm, —and now the infidels! “May 
God have mercy on us!’” murmured the brave, 
making ready to fight. “May God have mercy 
on us!” echoed the timid, ready to fly. 

The play of the wind upon the lake seemed 
somewhat neutralized by the density of the rain ; 
still the waves splashed lustily against the grass- 
grown sides of the causeway; and while Sando- 
val was wondering if there were many, who, in 
frail canoes, would venture upon the waste at 
such a time, another sound, heard, as it were, 


under that of the conchs, yet too strong to be © 


confounded with wind or surging water, chal- 
lenged his attention ; then he was assured. 


“Now, gentlemen,” he said, “get ye ready; 


they are coming. Pass the word, and ride one to 
Magarino, — speed to him, speed him here! His 
bridge laid now were worth a hundred lives!” 

As the yells of the infidels —or, rather, their 
yell, for the many voices rolled over the water in 
one great volume— grew clearer their design 
became manifest. 

Cortes touched Olmedo : — 

“ Dost thou remember the brigantines ?” 

“What of them?” 

“Only, father, that what will happen to-night 
would not if they were afloat. Now shall we pay 
the penalty of their loss. Ay de mi!” Then he 
said aloud to the cavaliers, Morla, -Olid, Avila, 
and others, “By my conscience, a dark day for 
us was that in which the lake went back to the 
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heathen, — brewer, it, of this darker night! An 
end of loitering! Bid the trumpeters blow the 
advance! One ride forward to hasten Magarino ; 
another to the rear that the division may be 
closed up. No space for the dogs to land from 
their canoes. Hearken!” 

The report of a gun, apparently back in the 
city, reached them. 

“They are attacking the rear-guard! Mesa 
spoke then. On the right hear them, and on the 
left! Mother of God, if our people stand not firm 
now, better prayers for our souls than fighting for 
our lives!” 

A stone then struck Avila, startling the group 
with its clang upon his armor. 

‘A slinger!” cried Cortes... “On the right 
here, — can ye see him ?”’ 

They looked that way, but saw nothing. Then 
the sense of helplessness in exposure smote them, 
and, knightly as they were, they also felt the 
common fear. 

“Make way! Room, room!” shouted Maga- 
rino, rushing to the front, through the advance- 
guard. His Tlascalans were many and stout ; to 
swim the canal, — with ropes to draw the bridge 
after them, —to plant it across the chasm, were 
things achieved in a moment. 

“Well done, Magarino! Forward, gentlemen, 
—forward all!” so saying, Sandoval spurred 
across; after him, in reckless haste, his whole 
division rushed. The platform, quivering through- 
_out, was stancher than the stone revetments upon 
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which its ends were planted; calcined by fire, 
they crumbled like chalk. The crowd then cross- 
ing, sensible that the floor was giving way under 
them, yelled with terror, and in their frantic strug- 
gle to escape toppled some of them into the canal. 
None paused to look after the unfortunates ; for 
the shouting of the infidels, which had been com- 
ing nearer and nearer, now rose close at hand, 
muffling the thunder of the horses plunging on 
the sinking bridge. Moreover, stones and arrows 
began to fall in that quarter with effect, quicken- 
ing the hurry to get away. 


Cortes reached the bridge at the same time 


the infidels reached the causeway. He called to 
Magarino ; before the good captain could answer, 


the waves to the right hand became luminous .. 


with the plashing of countless paddles, and a fleet 
of canoes burst out of the darkness. Up rose the 
crews, ghost-like in their white armor, and show- 
ered the Christians with missiles. A cry of ter- 
ror, —a rush,— andthe cavaliers were pushed 
on the bridge, which they jammed deeper in the 
rocks. Some horses, wild with fright, leaped into 
the lake, and, iron-clad, like their riders, were 
seen no more. 

On the farther side, Cortes wheeled about, and 
shouted to his friends. Olmedo answered, so did 
Morla; then they were swept onward. Alone, 
and in peril of being forced down the side of the 
dike, Cortes held his horse to the place. The 
occasional boom of guns, a straggling fire of small 
arms, and the unintermitted cries of the infidels, 
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in tone exultant and merciless, assured him that ." 
the attack was the same everywhere down the 
column. One look he gave the scene near by, — 

on the bridge, a mass of men struggling, cursing, 

praying ; wretches falling, their shrieks shrill with 

despair ; the lake whitening with assailants! He 

shuddered, and called on the saints; then the 

instinct of the soldier prevailed. 

“ Ola, comrades!” he cried. “It is nothing. 
Stand, if ye love life. Stand, and fight, as ye so 
well know how! Holy Cross! Christo y Sant- 
zago !” 

‘ He spurred into the thick of the throng. In 
vain: the current was too strong; the. good 
steed seconded him with hoof and frontlet ; now 
he prayed, now cursed ; at last he yielded, seeing 
that on the other side of the bridge was Fear, on 
his side Panic. 

When the signal I have described, borne from 
the lake to the city, began to resound from 
temple to temple, the rear-guard were yet many 
squares from the causeway, and had, for the most 
part, become merely a procession of drenched 
and cowering stragglers. The sound alarmed 
them ; and, divining its meaning, they assembled 
in accidental groups, and so hurried forward. 

Nenetzin and Marina, yet in company, were 
also startled by the noisy shells. The latter 
stayed not to question or argue; at her word, 
sharply spoken, her slaves followed fast after the 
central division, and rested not until they had 
gained a place well in advance of the non-combat- 


Sie dreaded. Not so. yoNenseetde th 
proceeded from her countrymen ; feared she 
therefore, for her lover ; and when, vigilant as he 
was gallant, he rode to her, and kissed her hand, —__ 
and spoke to her in lover’s phrase, she laughed, 
though not understanding a word, and bade her 
slaves stay with him. 

Last man in the column was Leon, brave gen- 
tleman, good captain. With his horsemen, he 
closed upon the artillery. 

“Friend,” he said to Mesa, “ the devil is in the 
night. As thou art familiar with wars as Father 
Olmedo with mass, how readest thou the noise 
we hear ?” 

The veteran, walking at the moment between _ 
two of his guns, replied, — 

“Interpret we each for himself, Sefior. I am 
ready to fight. See!” 

And drawing his cloak aside, he showed the 
ruddy spark of a lighted match. 
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“As thou seest, I am ready; yet” —and he 2 
lowered his voice — “I shame not to confess that ; 
I wish we were well out of this.” 2 

“Good soldier art thou!” said Leon. “I will . 
stay with thee. A da Madre todos !” 

The exclamation had scarcely passed his lips : 
when to their left and front the darkness became " 


peopled with men in white, rushing upon them, 4 
and shouting, “Up, up, Tlateloco! O, O ludlones, : 
lutlones |” 3 


‘1 Bernal Diaz, ist. de la Cong. : 


” 
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“Turn thy guns quickly, Mesa, or we are lost!” 
cried Leon; and to his comrades, “Swords and 
axes! Upon them, gentlemen! Santiago, Sant- 
zago !” 

The veteran as promptly resolved himself into 
action. A word to his men, —then he caught a 
wheel with one hand, and swung the carriage 
round, and applied the match. The gun failed 
fire, but up sprang a hissing flame, and in its lurid 
light out came all the scene about: the infidels 
pouring into the street, the Tlascalans and many 
Spaniards in flight, Leon charging almost alone, 
and right amongst the guns a fighting man, — by 
his armor, half pagan, half Christian, —all this 
Mesa saw, and more, —that the slaves had aban- 
doned the ropes, and that of the gunners the few 
who stood their ground were struggling for life 
hand to hand; still more, that the gun he was 
standing by looked point-blank into the densest 
ranks of the foe. Never word spoke he; reprim- 
ing the piece, he applied the match again. The 
report shook the earth, and was heard and recog- 
nized by Cortes out on the causeway ; but it was 
the veteran’s last shot. To his side sprang the 
’tzin: in his ear a war-cry, on his morion a blow, 
and under the gun he died. When Duty loses a 
good servant Honor gains a hero. 

The fight —or, rather, the struggle of the few 
against the many — went on. The ’tzin led his 
people boldly, and they failed him not. Leon drew 
together all he could of Christians and Tlascalans ; 
then, as game to be taken at leisure, his enemy 
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left him. Soon the fugitives following Alvarado x 
heard a strange cry coming fs after them, — 


“O, O luilones ! O lutlones !” 


And through the rain and the night, doubly = 


dark in the canals, Hualpa sped to the open lake, 
followed by nine canoes, fashioned for speed, 
each driven by six oarsmen, and carrying four 
warriors ; so there were with him nine and thirty 
chosen men, with linked mail under their white 
tunics, and swords of steel on their long lances, 
—arms and armor of the Christians. 
Off the causeway, beyond the first canal, he 


waited, until the great flotillas, answering his — 


signal, closed in on the right hand and left ; then 
he started for the canal, chafing at the delay MS 
his vessels. 


“Faster, faster, my men!” he said aloud ; then 


to himself, ‘now will I wrest her from the robber, 


and after that she will give me her love again. - 


eas 


O happy, happy hour! 

He sought the canal, thinking, doubtless, that 
the Christians would find it impassable, and that 
in their front, as the place of safety, they would 
most certainly place Nenetzin.. There, into the 
press he drove. 

“Not here! Back, my men!” he shouted. 

The chasm was bridged. 

And marveling at the skill of the strangers, 
which overcame difficulties as by magic, and 
trembling lest they should escape and his love be 
lost to him after all, he turned his canoe, — if 
possible, to be the first at the next canal. Others 


* 
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of his people were going in the same direction, 


_ but he outstript them. 


“Faster, faster!’’ he cried; and the paddles 
threshed the water, — wings of the lake-birds not 
more light and free. Into the causeway he bent, so 
close as to hear the tramp of horses; sometimes 
shading his eyes against the rain, and looking up, 
he saw the fugitives, black against the clouds, — 
strangers and Tlascalans, — plumes of men, but 
never scarf of woman. ’ 

Very soon the people on the causeway heard 
his call to the boatmen, and the plash of the 
paddles, and they quickened their pace. 

“ Adelante! adelante!” cried Sandoval, and 
forward dashed the cavaliers. 

“O my men, land us at the canal before the 
strangers come up, and in my palace at ease you 
shall eat and drink all your lives! Faster, 
faster!” 

So Hualpa urged his rowers, and in their sear 
hands the oaken blades bent like bows. 

Behind dropped the footmen, — even the Tlas- 
calans; and weak from hunger and wounds, 
behind dropped some of the horses. Shook the 
causeway, foamed the water. A hundred yards, 
—and the coursers of the lake were swift as 
the coursers of the land; half a mile, — and the 
appeal of the infidel and the cheering cry of the 
Christian went down the wind on the same gale. 
‘At last, as Hualpa leaped from his boat, Sandoval 
checked his horse, — both at the canal. 

Up the dike the infidels clambered to the attack. 
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And there was clang of: Word? and ax 
rearing and plunging of steeds; then the 
the good captain, — 

“God’s curse upon chen - They have our 
shields!” — : = 
A horse, pierced to the heart, leaped blindly 
down the bank, and from the water rose the 
rider’s imploration: “Help, help, comrades! For 

the love of Christ, help! I am drowning!” 

Again Sandoval, — 

“ Cuidado, — beware! They have our swords © 
on their lances!” Then, observing his horsemen — 
giving ground, “ Stand fast! Unless we hold the © 
canal for Magarino, all is lost! Upon them! 
Santiago, Santiago !” 

A rally and a charge! ~~ The sword-blades did_ 
their work well; horses, wounded to death or © 
dead, began to cumber the causeway, and the : 
groans and prayers of their masters caught under 4 
them were horrible to hear. Once, with laughter 
and taunting jests, the infidels retreated down the 
slope; and once, some of them, close pressed, 
leaped into the canal. The lake received them 
kindly; with all their harness on they swam 
ashore. Never was Sandoval so distressed. 

Meantime, the footmen began to come up; and 
as they were intolerably galled by the enemy, who 
sometimes landed and engaged them hand to 
hand, they clamored for those in front to move on. 
“Magarino! The bridge, the bridge! Forward!” 
With such cries, they pressed upon the horsemen, 
and reduced the space left them for action. 


’ << At length Sandoval shouted, — 
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“Ola, all who can swim! Follow me!” 

And riding down the bank, he spurred into the 
water. Many were bold enough to follow; and 
though some were drowned, the greater part made 
the passage safely. Then the cowering, shivering 
mass left behind without a leader became an easy 
prey ; and steadily, pitilessly, silently, Hualpa and 
his people fought, — silently, for all the time he 
was listening for a woman’s voice, the voice of 
his beloved. 

And now, fast riding, Cortes came to the second 
canal, with some cavaliers whom he rallied on the 
way; behind him, as if in pursuit, so madly did 
they run, followed all of the central division who 


__succeeded in passing the bridge. The sick and 


wounded, the prisoners, even king Cacama and the 
women, abandoned by their escort, were slain and 
captured, — all save Marina, rescued by some 
Tlascalans, and a Spanish Amazon, who defended 
herself with sword and shield. 

At points along the line of flight the infidels 
intercepted the fugitives. Many terrible combats 
ensued. When the Christians kept in groups, as 
did most of the veterans, they generally beat off 
the assailants. The loss fell chiefly upon the 
Tlascalans, the cross-bowmen, and. arquebusiers, 
whose arms the rain had ruined, and the recruits 
of Narvaez, who, weighted down by their treasure 
and overcome by fear, ran blindly along, and fell 


almost without resistance. 
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One great effort Cortes made at the canal to 
restore order before the mob could come up. 

“God help us!” he cried at last to the gentle- 
men with him. “Here are bowmen and gunners 
without arms, and horsemen without room to 
charge. Nothing now but to save ourselves! 
And that we may not do, if we wait. Let us 
follow Sandoval. Hearken to the howling! How 
fast they come! And by my conscience, with 
them they bring the lake alive with fiends! Ol- 
medo, thou with me! Come, Morla, Avila, Olid! 
Come, all who care for life!” 

And through the mé/ée they pushed, through © 
the murderous lancers, down the bank, — Cortes 
first, and good knights on the right and left of the 
father. There was plunging and floundering of 
horses, and yells of infidels, and the sound of 
deadly blows, and from the swimmers shrieks for 
help, now to comrades, now to saints, now to 
Christ. 

’ “Ho, Sandoval, right glad am I to find thee!” 
said Cortes, on the farther side of the canal. 
“Why waitest thou?” 

“For the coming of the bridge, Sefior.”’ 

“ Bastante ! Take what thou hast, and gallop 
to the next canal. I will do thy part here.” 

And dripping from the plunge in the lake, 
chilled by the calamity more than by the chill 
wind, and careless of the stones and arrows that 
hurtled about him, he faced the fight, and waited, 
saying simply, —“O good Mother, hasten Maga- 
rino!”’ 
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_ Never prayer more hearty, never prayer more 
needed! For the central division had passed, and 
Alvarado had come and gone, and down the cause- 
way to the city no voice of Christian was to be 
heard ; at hand, only the infidels with their melan- 
choly cry, of unknown import, “O, O luzlones ! 
O, O luilones!”” Then Magarino summoned his 
Tiascalans and Christians to raise the bridge. 
How many of them had died the death of the 
faithful, how many had basely fled, he knew not ; 
the darkness covered the glory as well as the 
shame. To work he went. And what sickness 
of the spirit, what agony ineffable seized him! 
The platform was too fast fixed in the rocks to be 
moved! Awhile he fought, awhile toiled, awhile 
prayed ; all without avail. In his ears lingered the 
parting words of Cortes, and he stayed though his 
hope was gone. Every moment added to the dead 
and wounded around him, yet he stayed. He was 
the dependence of the army: how could he leave 
the bridge? His men deserted him; at last he 
was almost alone; before him was a warrior whose 
shield when struck gave back the ring of iron, 
and whose blows came with the weight of iron. 
while around closer and closer circled the white 
uniforms of the infidels ; then he cried, — 

“God’s curse upon the bridge! - What mortals 
can, my men, we have done to save it ; enough 
now, if we save ourselves!” 

And drawn by the great law, supreme in times 
of such peril, they came together, and retired 
across the bridge. 
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Then rose the cry, “ Todo es perdido! All is 
lost! The bridge cannot be raised!” And along 
the causeway from mouth to mouth the warning 
flew, of such dolorous effect as not merely to 
unman all who heard it, but to take from them 
the instincts to which life so painfully intrusts 
itself when there is no judgment left. Those 
defending themselves quitted fighting, and turned 
to fly; except the gold, which they clutched all 
the closer, many flung away everything that 
impeded them, even the arquebuses, so precious 
in Cortes’s eyes; guns dragged safely so far were 
rolled into the lake or left on the road ; the horses 
caught the contagion, and, becoming unmanage- 
able, ran madly upon the footmen. 

When the cry, outflying the fugitives with 
whom it began, reached the thousands at the 
second canal, it had somewhere borrowed a phrase 
yet more demoralizing. “The bridge cannot be 
raised! Allis lost! Save yourselves, save your- 
selves!” Such was its form there. And about 
that time, as ill-fortune ordered, the infidels had 
gathered around the fatal place until by their 
yells and missiles there seemed to be myriads of 
them. Along the causeway their canoes lay 
wedged in, like a great raft; and bolder grown, 
they flung themselves bodily on the unfortunates, 
and strove to carry them off alive. Enough if 
they dragged them down the slope, — innumer- 
able hands were ready at the water’s edge to take 
them speedily beyond rescue. Momentarily, also, 
the yell of the fighting men of Tenochtitlan, surg- 
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ing from the city under the ’tzin, drew nearer and 
nearer, driving the rear upon the front, already 
on the verge of the canal with barely room for 
defense against Hualpa and his people. All that 
held the sufferers passive, all that gave them 
endurance, the virtue rarer and greater than 
patience, was the hope of the coming of Maga- 
rino; and the announcement, at last, that the 
bridge could not be raised, was as the voice of 
doom over their heads. Instantly, they saw death 
behind them, and life nowhere but forward, —so 
always with panic. An impulse moved them, — 
they rushed on, they pushed each with the might 
of despair. “Save yourselves, save yourselves !” 
they screamed, at the same time no one thought 
of any but himself. 

To make the scene clear to the reader, he 
should remember that the causeway was_ but 
eight yards across its superior slope; while the 
canal, about as wide, and crossing at right angles, 
was on both sides walled with dressed masonry to 
the height, probably, of twelve feet, with water at 
least deep enough to drown a horse. Ordinarily, 
the peril of the passage would have been scorned 
by a stout swimmer ; but, alas! such were not all 
who must make the attempt now. 

The first victims of the movement I have de- 
scribed were those in the front fighting Hualpa. 
No time for preparation: with shields on their 
arms, if footmen, on their horses, if riders, —a 
struggle on the verge, a cry for pity, a despairing 
shriek, and into the yawning chasm they were 
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plunged; nor had the water time to close above 
their heads before as many others were dashed in 
upon them. aa 

Cortes, on the farther side, could only hear 
what took place in the canal, for the darkness hid 
it from view; yet he knew that at his feet was a 
struggle for life impossible to be imagined except 
as something that might happen in the heart of 
the vortex left by a ship foundering at sea. The 
screams, groans, prayers, and execrations of men ; 
the neighing, snorting, and plunging of horses; 
the bubbling, hissing, and plashing of water; the 
writhing and fighting, —a wretch a moment risen, | 
in a moment gone, his death-cry half uttered ; the 
rolling of the mass, or rather its impulsion onward, 
which, horrible to think, might be the fast filling 
up of the passage ; now and then a piteous appeal 
for help under the wall, reached at last (and by 
what mighty exertion!) only to mock the hopes 
of the swimmers, —all this Cortes heard, and 
more. No need of light to make the scene visi- 
ble; no need to see the dying and the drowning, 
or the last look of eyes fixed upon him as they 
went down, a look as likely to_be a curse as a 
prayer! If never before or never again, his cour- 
age failed him then ; and turning his horse he fled 
the place, shouting as he went, — 

“Todo es perdido! all is lost! Save your- 
selves, save yourselves !” 

And in his absence the horror continued, — 
continued until the canal from side to side was 
filled with the bodies of men and horses, blent 
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with arms and ensigns, baggage, and guns, and 
gun-carriages, and munitions in boxes and carts, 
—the rich plunder of the empire, royal fifth as 
well as humbler dividend, —and all the parapher- 
nalia of armies, infidel and Christian ; filled, until 
most of those who escaped clambered over the 
warm and writhing heap of what had so lately 
been friends and comrades. And the gods of the 
heathen were not forgotten by their children; for 
sufferers there were who, snatching at hands 
offered in help, were dragged into canoes, and 
never heard of more. Tears and prayers and the 
saving grace of the Holy Mother and Son for 
them! Better death in the canal, however dread- 
ful, than death in the temples, —for the soul’s 
rest, better ! 

Slowly along the causeway, meantime, Alvarado 
toiled with the rear-guard. Very early he had 
given up Leon and Mesa, and all with them, as 
lost. And to say truth, little time had he to 
think of them; for now, indeed, he found the 
duties of lover and soldier difficult as they had 
been pleasant. Gay of spirit, boastful but not 
less generous and brave, skillful and reckless, he 
was of the kind to attract and dazzle the adven- 
turers with whom he had cast his lot; and now 
they were ready to do his bidding, and equally 
ready to share his fate, life or death. Of them 
he constituted a body-guard for Nenetzin. Rough 
riders were they, yet around her they formed, more 
careful of her than themselves; against them rat- 
tled and rang the stones and arrows ; against them 
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dashed the infidels landed from their canoes ; some- 
times a cry announced a hurt, sometimes a fall 
announced a death; but never hand of foe or 
flying missile reached the curtained carriage in 
which rode the little princess. 

Nor can it be said that Alvarado, so careful as 
lover, failed his duty as captain. Sometimes at 
the rear, facing the ‘tzin; sometimes, with a 
laugh or a kiss of the hand, by the palanquin ; 
and always his cry, blasphemous yet cheerful. 
« Viva d Christo! Viva Santa Cruz! Santiago, 
Santiago!” So from mistress and men he kept 
off the evil bird Fear. The stout mare Brada- 
mante gave him most concern; she obeyed will- 
ingly, — indeed, seemed better when in action ; 


yet was restless and uneasy, and tossed her head, ~ 


and — unpardonable as a habit in the horse of a 
soldier — cried for company. 

“So-a, girl!” he would say, as never doubting 
that she understood him. “What seest thou that 
I do not? or is it what thou hearest? Fear! If 
one did but say to me that thou wert cowardly, 
better for him that he spoke ill of my mother! 
But here they come again!. Upon them now! 
Upon them, sweetheart! Viva 4 Christo! Viva 
la Santa Cruz!” 

And so, fighting, he crossed the bridge; and 
still all went well with him. Out of the way he 
chased the foe; on the flanks they were beaten 
off ; only at the rear were they troublesome, for 
there the ’tzin led the pursuit. 

Finally, the rear-guard closed upon the central 


> 
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division, which, having reached the second canal, 
stood, in what condition we have seen, waiting 
for Magarino. Then Alvarado hurried to the 
palanquin ; and while there, now checking Brada- 
mante, whose uneasiness seemed to increase as 
they advanced, now cheering Nenetzin, he heard 
the fatal cry proclaiming the loss of the bridge. 
On his lips the jest faded, in his heart the blood 
stood still. A hundred voices took up the cry, 
and there was hurry and alarm around him, and 
he felt the first pressure of the impulsive move- 
ment forward. The warning was not lost : — 

“ Ola, my friends!” he said, at once aroused, 
“Hell’s door of brass hath been opened, and the 
devils are loose! Keep we together” — 

As he spoke the pressure strengthened, and 
the crowd yelled “ 7odo es perdido! Save your- 
selves !” 

Up went his visor, out rang his voice in fierce 
appeal, — 

“Together let us bide, gentlemen. We are 
Spaniards, and in our saddles, with swords and 
shields. The foe are the dogs who have bayed 
us so to their cost for days and weeks. On the 
right and left, as ye are! Remember, the woman 
we have here is a Christian ; she hath broken the 
bread and drunken the wine; her God is our God ; 
and if we abandon her, may he abandon us !”’ 

Not arider left his place. The division went 
to pieces, and rushed forward, sweeping all before 
it except the palanquin ; as a boat in a current, 
that floated on, —fierce the current, yet placid 


‘emible afar off. 


And all the ‘time Hualpa = the fight by the 


canal. Hours passed. The dead covered the A: : 


slopes of the causeway; on the top they lay in 
heaps ; the canal choked with them; still the 
stream of enemies poured on roaring and fighting. 


Over the horrible bridge he saw some Tlascalans 


carry two women, —neither of them Nenetzin. 
Another woman came up and crossed, but she 
had sword and shield, and used them, shrilly 


shouting the war-cries of the strangers. Out to- — 


wards the land the battle followed the fugitives, 
—beyond the third canal even, —and every- 


where victory! Surely, the. Aztecan gods had_ 7 


vindicated themselves; and for the ‘tzin there 
was glory immeasurable. But where was Nene- 
tzin? where the hated Zonatiah? Why came 


they not? In the intervals of the slaughter he — 


began to be shaken~by visions of the laughing 
lips and dimpled cheeks of the loved face out 
in the rain crushed by a hoof or a wheel. At 
other times, when the awful chorus of the strug- 


ele swelled loudest, he fancied he heard her voice 


in agony of fear and pain. Almost he regretted 
not having sought her, instead of waiting as he 
had. 

Near morning from the causeway toward the 
city he heard two cries, — “ Aza-lala!” one, 
“Viva dé Christo!” the other. Friend most loved, 
foe most hated, woman most adored! How good 
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_ the gods were to send them! His spirit rose, all 


its strength returned. 

Of his warriors, six were with the slain; the 
others he called together, and said, — 

“The ’tzin comes, and the Jonatiak. Now, O 
my friends, I claim your service. But forget not, 
I charge you, forget not her of BE I ‘spoke. 
Harm her not. Be ready to follow me.’ 

He waited until the guardians of the palanquin 
were close by,— until he heard their horses’ 
tread; then he shouted, “Now, O my country- 
men! Be the ’tzin’s cry our cry! Follow me. 
Ala-lala, al-a-lala !” 

The rough riders faced the attack, thinking it 
a repetition of others they had lightly turned aside 


- on the way; but when their weapons glanced 


from iron-faced shields, and they recognized the 
thrust of steel ;.when their horses shrunk from 


‘the contact or staggered with mortal hurts, and 


some of them fell down dying, then they gave 
‘way to a torrent of exclamations so seasoned with 
holy names that they could be as well taken for 
prayers as curses. Surprised, dismayed, retreat- 
ing, — with scarce room for defense and none for 
attack, still they struggled to maintain them- 
selves. Sharp the clangor of axes on shields, 
merciless the thrust of the blades, — cry answered 
cry. Death to the horse, if he but reared; to 
the rider death, if his horse but stumbled. Never- 
theless, step by step the patient Indian lover ap- 
proached the palanquin. Then that which had 
been as a living wall around the girl was broken. 


One of her slaves fell down erie 
Her scream, though shrill with sudden 
faint amid the discordances of storm and ight 
yet two of the combatants heard it, and rushed to 
the rescue. . And now Hualpa’ $ hand was on the = 

fallen carriage — happy moment! “ Viva dé 
_ Christo! Santiago, Santiago!” thundered Al- 
-varado. The exultant infidel looked up; right _ 
over him, hiding the leaden sky, —a dark im- 
pending danger, — reared Bradamante. He 
thrust quickly, and the blade on the lance was 
true; with a cry, in its excess of agony almost — 
human, the mare reared, fell back and died. As © 
she fell, one foot, heavy with its silver shoe, 
struck him to the er and would that were 4 


all! <= 
“Ola, comrades!”’ cried Alvarado, upon his 
feet again, to some horsemen dismounted like 
_ himself. “Look! the girl is dying! Help me! 
as ye hope for life, stay and help me!” 
They laid hold of. the.mare, and rolled her 
away. The morning light rested upon the place 
feebly, as if afraid of its own revelations. On the 
causeway, in the lake, in the canal, were many ae 
horrors to melt a heart of stone; one fixed Alva- 
rado’s gaze, — 
“Dead! she is dead!” he said, falling upon 
his knees, and covering his eyes with his hands. 
“QO mother of Christ! What have I done that 
this should befall me?” 
Under the palanquin,—its roof of aromatic 
cedar, thin as tortoise shell, and its frame of bam- 
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boo, light as the cane of the maize, all a heap of 


_ fragments now, — under the wreck lay Nenetzin. 


About her head the blue curtains of the carriage 
were wrapped in accidental folds, making the 
pallor of the face more pallid; the lips so given 
to laughter were dark with flowing blood; and 
the eyes had looked their love the last time; one 
little hand rested palm upward upon the head of a 
dead warrior, and in it shone the iron cross of 
Christ. Bradamante had crushed her to death! 


_ And this, the crowning horror of the melancholy 


night, was what the good mare saw on the way 
that her master did not,—so the master ever 
after believed. 


The pain of grief was new to the good captain ; ' 


while yet it so overcame him, a man laid a hand 
roughly on his shoulder, and said, — 

“ Look thou, Sefior! She is in Paradise, while 
of those who, at thy call, stayed to help thee save 
her but seven are left. If not thyself, up and 
help us!” 

The justice of the rude appeal aroused him, 
and he retook his sword and shield, and joined in 
the fight, — eight against the many. About them 
closed the lancers ; facing whom one by one the 
brave men died, until only Alvarado remained. 
Over the clashing of arms then rang the tzin’s 
voice, — 

“Tt is the Zonatiah ! Take him, O my chil- 
dren, but harm him not; his life belongs to the 
gods!” 

Fortunately for Alvarado a swell of Christian 


canal to distract the attention oF hie foemen. 
mediately Cortes appeared, with Sandoval, Mo 


Avila, and others, — brave gentlemen come back ~ 
from the land, which they had safely gained, to 
save whom they might of the rear-guard. Atthe 


dread passage all of them drew rein except Morla; 
down the slope of the dike he rode, and spurring 
into the lake, through the canoes and floating 


débris, he headed to save his friend. Useless | 
the gallantry! The assault upon Alvarado had | 


ceased, — with what purpose he knew. Never 


should they take him alive! MHualpa’s lance, of 
great length, was lying at his feet. Suddenly, 


casting 2s his sword and shield, he snatched u up. 


his enemy’s weapon, broke the ring that girdled 
him, ran to the edge of the canal, and vaulted in 


air. Loud the cry of the Christians, louder that 


of the infidels ! _ An instant he seemed to halt in 
his flight; an instant more, and his famous feat 
was perfonned: —the chasm was cleared, and he 
stood amongst his people saved. 

Alas for Morla! An infidel-sprang down the 
dike, and by running and leaping from canoe to 
canoe overtook him while in the lake. 

“‘Sword and shield, Sefior Francisco! Sword 
and shield! Look! The foe is upon thee!” — 

So he was warned; but quick the action. First, 
a blow with a Christian. axe: down sank the horse; 
then a blow upon the helmet, and the wave that 
swallowed the steed received the rider also: 


= 
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Et  Alatala res, erect che victor. 
“The ’tzin, the ’tzin!” answered his people ; 


and forward they sprang, over the canoes, over 
a the bridge of the dead, — forward to get at their 
hated enemies again. 


- 


“Welcome art thou!” said Cortes to Alvarado. 


_ “Welcome as from the grave, whither Morla 


—God rest his soul!—hath gone. Where is 


Leon?” 


“With Morla,” answered the captain. 

“ And Mesa?” 

“Nay, Sefior Hernan, if thou stayest here for 
any of the rear-guard, know that I am the last of 
them.” 

“ Bastante! Hear ye, gentlemen ?”’ said Cortes. 
“Our duty is done. Let us to the land again. 
Here is my foot, here my hand: mount, captain, 

_and quickly !” 

Alvarado took the seat offered behind Beres 
and the party set out in retreat again. Closely, 
across the third canal, along the causeway to the 
village of Popotla, the ’tzin kept the pursuit. 
From the village, and from Tlacopan the city, he 
drove the bleeding and bewildered fugitives. At 
last they took possession of a temple, from which, 
as from a fortress, they successfully defended 
themselves. Then the ’tzin gave over, and re- 
turned to the capital. 

And his return was as the savior of his coun- 


try, —the victorious companies behind him, the 


great flotillas on his right and left, and the clouds 
overhead rent by the sounding of conchs and tam- 


bours and the singing ae shouting of the 
and happy people. 

Fast throbbed his heart, for now he is = 
the crown were not indeed his, its prestige and 


‘power were; and amidst fast-coming schemes for ~ 


the restoration of the empire, he thought of the 
noble Tula, and then, —he halted suddenly :— 
“Where is the lord Hualpa?”’ he asked. 
“ At the second canal,” answered a cacique. 
“And he is” — _ 
“Dead tr a 
The proud head drooped, and the hero forgot 


his greatness and his dreams; he was the loving 


friend again, and as such, sorrowing and silent, 
repassed the second canal, and stood upon the 
causeway beyond. And the people, with quick . 
understanding of what he sought, made way for 
him. Over the wrecks of the battle, — sword 
and shield, helm and breastplate, men and horses, 
—he walked to where the lover and his beloved — 
lay. : 

At sight of her face, more childlike and beauti- 
ful than ever, memory brought to him the sad 
look, the low voice, and the last-words of Hualpa, 
— “Tf I come not with the rising sun to-morrow, 
Nenetzin can tell you my story,” —such were 
the words. The iron cross was yet in her hand, 
and the hand yet rested on the head of a warrior 
lying near. The ’tzin stooped, and turned the 
dead man over, and lo! the lord Hualpa. From 
one to the other the princely mourner looked ; a 
mist, not of the lake or the cloud, rose and hid 
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‘i chem from his view ; he turned away, — she had 
told him all the story. 

_ In a canoe, side by side, the two victims were 
| borne to the city, never to be separated. At 
a Chapultepec they were laid in the same tomb; so 
: 

j 


that one day the dust of the hunter, with that of 
_ kings, may feed the grass and color the flowers 
_ of the royal hill. 
HE HAD FOUND HIS FORTUNE! 


Fernando abruptly terminate. For the 
satisfaction of the reader, a professional 
story-teller would no doubt have devoted several 
pages to the careers of some of the characters 
whom he leaves surviving the catastrophe. The 
translator is not disposed to think his author less 
courteous than literators generally; on the con- 
trary, the books abound with evidences of the 
tender regard he had for those who might chance 
to occupy themselves with his pages; conse- 
quently, there must have been a reason for the 
apparent neglect in question. 

If the worthy gentleman were alive, and the 
objection made to him in person, he would most 
likely have replied : “ Gentle critic, what you take 
for neglect was but a compliment to your intelli- 
gence. The characters with which I dealt were 
for the most part furnished me by history. The 
few of my own creation were exclusively heathen, 
and of them, except the lord Maxtla and Xoli, 
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|) ee the chronicles of the learned Don 


tne Chicane 
another of the ae 


finally ‘completed. The other personages being 
real, for perfect satisfaction as to them, a 
“me, with the Eo respect, to refer you to — 
your histories again.’ 

The translator has nothing to add to the expla- 
nation except brief mention that the king Cuitla- 
hua’s reign lasted but two months in all. The 
small-pox, which desolated the city and valley, — 
and contributed, more than any other cause, to 
the ultimate overthrow of the empire, sent him 
to the tombs of Chapultepec. Guatamozin then 
took the vacant throne, and as king exemplified _ | 
still further the qualities which had made him 
already the idol of his people and the hero of his es 
race. Some time also, but whether before or = 
after his coronation we are not told, he married _ 
the noble Tula, —an-event-which will leave the 
readers of the excellent Don Fernando in doubt E 
whether Mualox, the paba, was not more prophet ee! 
than monomaniac. 
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